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‘ 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


DUVAL, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and Freneh Opera 


) Opera House Building 
New York 


R’] 


yr, Rar-Training, 


SCHOOL, 

Musical Stenogra 

Public and Private School 
whing for church trials 

klyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


surse in 


ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAI 


1013 Carnegic 


STUDIOS 
Hall, New York 


ROEDER, 
rEACHER OF PIANO 
he retation— Theory 
" for Teachers 
wie Hall, New York 
St Orange, N 
Ave . 


\RL M 


tery 
oR ( 
iM 
r St Nich 


I 
Normal ( 
' 
sit 


New York 


\NITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies 
182 Madison 


Murray Hil 


MMI 


for a Few Pupils 


Ave 
New York 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO.CONTRALTO 
Management 


MMI 


i4 troadway, New York 
Vocal Studio 
N. % 


rel. 1405 Columbus 


MME CARYLNA, 
‘ et Defects 


KATHRYN 


ice i 3 
production 


ii it branches 

eradicatec 

Diction 
New York 


Schuyler 


DOOLITTLE 
AND COACH 


PIANIST 


MAI 


New York 
Cathedral 


1120! Street 


1891 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 

For teaching periods addresa, 

Care ot 

Avenue 


Musical Courier, 


Fifth ew York 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
nd Street, New York 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


144 Kast 6 


PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Inetruction, Leschetizky Method 
137 Weat 69th St Nev York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers 

136 East 76th St., New York City. 

Telephone—Rhinelander 4345, 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mure. Anna Zivorer, Diaecron. 


Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), New York City. 
el. 1274 Bryant. 


1425 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—-TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., £ 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Deve_orpment—CoacuinG——REPERTOIRE 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, Evan Williams, Marie 

Morissey, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes Wells, 
Robert Parker and over six hundred and fifty art 
ists now in responsible positions 
Artists furnished for all occasions 
Zittan Hatsteap—Piano—Accompanist 
Apply The Mehan Studios, 70 Carnegie Hall, 
154 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 1472 
Summer Session announced later 


Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susaw 8 
Mrs 
65 Central 


1425 


Boice 

Consulting Teacher 

Tel. Columbus 7140 
Tel. Bryant 1274 


Smock Boics 
Park West 
Room 43 


Henry 


Broadway, 


WALTER L., 
ART 


BOGERT, 
SINGING 


Lecturer at Yale 


Ave., N. Y 


OF 
University 
rel 


Claremont 41834 Morningside 


VIOLA 

WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
INSTRU CTION 
New 


Schuyler 


VOCAL 
24th Street, 
relephone 


+ Wes York City 


5420 


GIUSEPPI CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera ( 
Will accept pupils 
460 Riverside 668 West End 

New York 


(Late of ompany) 


Ave 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 


VOICI 


New York 


th Street 


lelephor Rhinelander 4468 


ROBINSON DUFF 

Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
th speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del 


Sart 


FRANCES 


Street, New York 
Rhinelander 4468 


136 East 78th 


Pelephone 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West New York City 


79th Street, 


MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


Tone Production 
1730 Broadway, 
Felephone Circle 


and 
ew 
2131 


Repertoire 


York 


Perfect 
Studio 


HELEN 
MYER, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle 

rel 


EDMUND J ETHEL 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 
Hall 


828-829 Carnegie Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. 
SCHOOL OF 
Studio: 257 West 


Phone, 2859 


PATTERSON, 
SINGING 

104th Street 
Academy 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Elder. 
“Being in full my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
francesco Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


Lamperti the 
possess.on ot 


WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 
in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers’’——No used. 
Both class and individual instruction 
Ist. 
Phone, 


Specialist 
instrument 


Private any time. 
6515W Flatbush. 


Class courses begin Oct 


Carnegie Hall Res 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


receive a limited number of 
esidence: 34 Gramercy Park, 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


Will pupils, 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session, 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall : New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 


Street, 


7993 


GARRIGUE, 


SINGING 


ESPERANZA 


ART OF 


7 West 85th Street, New York 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

yr of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

Hall, New York City 


Direct 


701 Carnegie 


Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING--VOICE 
PLACING SPECIALIST 
Voices heard for Southland Singers Organization 

appointment 
West 93ep Srreer 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 
Leroy Tebbs, Accompanists: 
Blabb and Willard Sektherg 


Srupio: 137 


Conductor Lucille 


LEOPOLD AUER 


very highly 


PROFESSOR 
indorses and praises 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Aucr 
824 Carnegie Hall rel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 
AND COMPOSER 


and 


SiGnor A, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 

Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Cecil Arden 

33 West 67th St., New 


Braslau 


York 


Studi 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
104 West 57th Street, New York City 
Phone, Cirele 4549 


MMe. REGINA DE SALES 
leacher of 
Street 


Singing 


29 West New York City 


§2nd 


H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 
New Yor 


MAESTRO G. 


Broadway, 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn, 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York City 


FREDERICK E, 
TEACHER OF 
43 West 46th Street, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Hall 832-3 New York City 


Carnegie Studios, 


PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 

Mrs, Evizasetn Scuavre, Instructor 
Carnegie Hall e-3 : New York 
Joseph Pizzarcllo, Paris address, 

care of American Express Company 


851-52 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Director Summerfield M. E. 
Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray H.Jl. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St. N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


Organist And 
Church Vested 


Piano 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE N¢ )AK-FIQUE 
Dramatic. Soprano, 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 

: SOPRANO 

Oratorios, Recitals and 
Pupils Received. 
West 137th Street, 

Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, Musiéales. 


Studio: 607 New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

(Metropolitan Opera House 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conr 


Broadway 
Bidg.). N. Y. 
Mail to 11 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


67th Street New York 


Phone, 


50 West 


Columbus 4984 


PORTANOVA 


STUDIO 


VINCENZO 
VOCAL 
73rd Street 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


240 West New York 


MIKOVA 


Instruction 


MARIE 
Pianist 

Assistant to 

72nd St 


Telephone 


Wager Swayne 


Ne w 
Rhinelander. 


308 East York 


8812 


DANIEL 
TEACHER OF 
Thirty-Eighth Street, 


SULLIVAN, 
SINGING 
New York 


35 East City 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal 
Address, J 


Method 
Hall 


Soprano Instruction, Lehmann 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie 


LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 


ADELE 
PIANIST, 
Authorized Teacher of 
Residence Studio, 
Telephone, 
Studio 


LEWING, 

COMPOSER AND COACH 
the Leschetizky Method 
115 Hamilton Place 
Audubon 960 

Hall 


Downtown Steinway 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St 
education given to students 
highest perfection. 
CARRI, 


Complete musical 
from the beginning to th 
F. & H 


Directors 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 


Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 


pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
249 West 80th Street New York City. 
Phone 2047 Schuyler 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 


TEACHER 
New York 


CONCERT PIANIST 
424 Central Park West 
Telephone 4474 Academy 


AND 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
New Yorx 


349 Centra Park West 
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MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
studio: ‘Urvaline Academy, W. 


EEG a 


Prive’. McMillen St. Cinns 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 








COENRAAD V. BOS 
\Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarie 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
$09 3. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA 8512 Carnac Ul 


Tel. ae Circle 








Z>=F 7 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to i & artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL cai Music 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorca Ineravcron ane 





p~-— eacher to paw % L4 
229 West 109th St., a Y. Phone, Academy 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONT Detective Sencher of Singing 
Season 1 “4 m ew. Va. 


Carolyn 


WILLARD * ‘er 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


® : MINOR Violinist and Teacher 
N 
A 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 

















Tel. Columbas 9750 

PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: { 22, West 85th S' Bereet, New York 
ss 3349 West 30th Street, Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 








=/LEEFSON HILLE 


poo gaa OF gad In 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. oh 


REGINA KAHL cerssin 


oncert and Ope 
1372 Riverside = Wew Tork City Telephone, ‘Wadevorth 9300 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


= GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
t: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
"1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Rang =! Seprane of Conny and Manhattan 
ra Com a 25 Carnegie Hall. 
Telephone 46. 7 Circle 


coax HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


oo| Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Temple 
Seminary. 


Orupaist d Brick Ch 
El, U; ca. Theologs 
ata Fifth Ave., 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, [lL 

















New York 








Philadelphia 














LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 ong New York 


SINGERS—Susanne ~~ Andrew 
Stanley, Estelle ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John & ricks, , ene Wes 
orace 
Wilbur, Umberto Seccett!, Marion , - 


other singers in opera and church Ly By 


; FINNEGAN 





Soloist St. poe 1 Nn. Y 
Bsc 4 


e 
H Laurence A. Lam bests Western, Musical 
Bureau, | Washington 8 St., Portland, Ore. 


N 479 West iaemm st. 


oe W ILDizz: 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . = 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


MAE 


BONNETTI 


Prima Donna Contralto 
CONCERTS and OPERA 


For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO, 


PARIS 
COURS CHAIGNEAU 


‘eren: of Pablo 
Gabrilowitach and Harold Bauer. 


Paris, France 




















Address: 9 rue de Chanaleilles 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID | = 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Ti Jy A 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 





New York 


eh dral 


7639 C 

















NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, saaimne 


514 West 114th Street 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Recitals and Piano ISS 
Instruction 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Sein we with Pa Mn von Oe Ls aay 





Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 


‘ore ~ E goo oa cone tana 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


BUROPB—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


168 West 76th Street New York 
Phones: Schuyler 6108—Bryant 7657 


SITTiG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, bas Musteals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and 
167 West 80th St., New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


OPEN FOR | CON CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Str Cambridge, Mase. 


 GRASSE 


CLAUDE — 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opers. esse Studios, 18 ad Broadway, N. Y. 











as — and 


wil 
oT i fe 176 





one Bryant 


‘KR RAFT 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
464 Deming Place, Chicago 











BONG! 


roe mand sry rs Lt ‘felt, 
him to 


MADAME VaLERI consult MADAME VALERI, 


no voice defect that = _ her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad —— has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


8 LUTIGER GANNON 


GOST RALTS 
624 Michigan A 


LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM -- 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel, Morningside 3388 
New York City 























and Choirmaster 


Ho oly Commanion 
20th St. 
. York City 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
oar 


Chaliapin, 
Zerclan ee. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


ste 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 


= ARON Ea 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 








Cellist 


561 West 147th 5t 
New York 
Tel.: 216 Audubes 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Availabie Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 


tate HOFFMANN sma 


Home Address: St. Paul, 


KUDISCH 


Instruction: 24 E, 99th St. 











VIOLINIST 

Diploma from Petro- 
rad Conservatory, 
Prof. Auer. 


Tel, 1730 Lenex 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 1000 Schayler 
Hotel Bretton Hall, Broadway at 86th St., N. Y. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


FRANCES DE VILLA 
SOE. 36th St. New York City 


CGEORCE REIMHERR 


Tenor Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals, 


to coast tour now ~~ Ne 
35 Mt. Morris Park West, Rew York 














rmce>e@ | ®=xmm> 

















EMPIRE CONCERTS 
Phone 4013 Hariem 








EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Management: Ella vag Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Limited ‘number of” i 

im num o a 

518 West 111th Street , -— re - York 
Telep 7769 Cathedral 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Diasctrion: Haaaison Mataze 


House 
Sate 6, Mein OS Building, 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘=: 


6424 Blacksione Avenue, ag 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


* GILBERTE 


bb In recitals of bis own works 








ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 


Grasberry Piase School, 839 ¢ 
Hecldenee, 522 West 196 Strect "| NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 























Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








Apply to President, 200 West 56th St. for All Information 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director MILDRED HOLLAND 
Tel. 0651 Cirele 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
fal Ricagee is still ~— built by its en 





200 PIANISTS OF DISTINCTION have had their 
matchless art recorded on the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
Reproducing Piano 


This instrument brings into your home, the world’s best 
pianoforte music. 


Send for latest Artrio-Angelus Bulletins. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices 





“oy Its continued | use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its’ rye gad tone 
qualities and durability 3 $¢ ! 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


450 Fifth Avenue THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «=: = MAKERS 























THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 














Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 





KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
396 Fert Washington Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER runs: 


Address: A Fort Wedewerth, 
“Staten 1aeed. Telephone: eauphiasville 2841 
DIO; Steieway 


New Tork 











Lanckh—~A 
tence 
STUDIOS: 


241 West 72nd Street 
ae York 
7848 Columbus 


3. WARREN (oi 


ERB 
YON STUDIOS 


= = ge: YON iisdiies 


PIANO, », VOICE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION 


fF 86a8Carnegie Hall, New York) 
Telephone, Circle 961 Appolatmest by mail enly 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUAKES r 
Hiden Rayeelda, 54 Vick CarehyaNerdnard, Cale 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 














TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 

6 Newbary St., Boston 
Thuredays: 409 Presser Bldg., Philadelphia 
Pridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
neg New York Society of Friends of 














all 15¢ each 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composie 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 


That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like ‘ ‘ Madrigale, ’ ‘nl 
Trovatore, *’ “Humores- 


“ First Tarantelle,"’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “I! Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’ “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,’"“The Palms,"’ 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
When gon Sus buy music,select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at areal saving and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember, Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. ,_ Ces of over 
end stanéesd 





positions free on request. 


Jahn's lementary 
KoSunence tor for he Violin. 


Y MUSIC 
241 West 40th St., 


(See es le 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, 


Sea 


incigental to, 0, bread sousieal 


ILLIAMS, President 
Derit'graphony Orchestre For 


5405 to 5415 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


aere 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 











Consisting of over 2,600 


Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


nal Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 


With a Great Library of Origi 
Socecde by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue ° 


New York City 











BRAD 


1854 


NEW YORK 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


1920 

















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manutactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 











JOHN McGHIE 


Symphony, Operatic and Choral Conductor 
Address: 241 West 108th St., New York 


A. SINIGALLIANO 
re LL 








¢MARGOLI Sam 


« 1426 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
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TOSCANINI AND HIS ORCHESTRA GIVE 
CHICAGO ANOTHER MUSICAL TREAT 





Spalding, Bauer, Great Lakes String Quartet, Civic Orchestra, Pavlowa and Ballet, Yon, Among the Concert Givers— 
Powell Scores as Orchestra Soloist as Well as Composer—Studio and Conservatory Notes 


Chicago, Ill., March 5, 1921.—Duplicating the triumph of 
their first Chicago concert, Toscanini and his La Scala 
Orchestra returned to the Auditorium Theater, Sunday 
afternoon, February 27, for a second concert. Due to 
other duties, this reviewer heard only the latter-half of the 
program—Pick-Mangialli’s “Notturno” and “Rondo Fan- 
tastico,” Strauss’ “Don Juan” symphonic poem and Ros- 
sini’s “William Tell’ overture, the readings of which scin- 
tillated with Toscanini’s astounding power, genius and mas- 
tery and held the listeners spellbound throughout each. 
This supreme master of the baton leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in his performances and has the ability and power to 
rejuvenate old and threadbare numbers such as the “Don 
Juan” poem and the “William Tell” over- 
ture, which in less skillful hands often 
become tiresome and no longer interesting. 
The two Toscanini concerts have proved 
the musical highlights of a season rich in 
splendid musical events. Rousing cheers 
and applause attested the esteem in which 
Chicago holds Toscanini and his Orchestra. 





ALBERT SPALDING’S ExcCeLLENT RECITAL. 


Since last heard here Albert Spalding 
has added to and enriched his fine violin- 
istic qualifications. His lovely, sweet tone 
has taken on added richness and fullness, 
and his technical equipment is broader and 
bigger. There was splendid finish, suavity, 
admirable style and beautiful tone in his 
rendition of the Corelli sonata in D and 
the Wieniawski D minor concerto, which 
were all that could be heard of his pro- 
gram last Sunday at Orchestra Hall. 
Spalding is among America’s best violin- 
ists and as such has established an envia- 
ble reputation for himself. His program 
also contained his own “Etchings, Theme 
and Improvisations,” the Dvorak-Kreisler 
Slavonic dance in E minor, Schumann’s 
“Evening Song,” Brahms’ Waltz, and 
Sarasate’s “Carmen Fantasy.” He scored 
heavily with the large audience on hand, 
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Haroip Bauer DELiGHutTs. 


The exquisite in piano playing was of- 
fered a houseful at Kimball Hall on the 
same afternoon by Harold Bauer—that 
splendid master of the finest piano art. 
The Bauer mastery, refinement and finish 
were displayed to splendid advantage in 
the Mozart C minor fantasia, Chopin B 
minor sonata, the Brahms F major ro- 
mance, E flat minor intermezzo, G minor 
ballade, E minor intermezzo and ten 
waltzes, the Schumann toccata and 
Franck’s prelude, choral and fugue, to the 
great delight of his innumerable admirers, 
who left no doubt as to their appreciation 
and joy. 


Great LAKES STRING QUARTET SPLENDID. 


In the Great Lakes String Quartet was 
recognized one of the most admirable 
chamber music ensembles heard here. It 
played a concert at the Blackstone Theater, 
also last Sunday afternoon before a 
packed and exceedingly appreciative au- 
dience. The Great Lakes String Quartet, 
which has had its inception only since the 
war, is made up of young men—Herman 
Felber, first violin; Carl Fasshauer, sec- 
ond violin; Robert Dolejsi, viola, and John 
Lingeman, cello—whose diligence, energy 
and youthful vigor have made for splen- 
did ensemble, admirable tone quality, fine 
balance, which are salient points in their 
dignified, finished renditions. We heard 
the Hugo Wolf “Serenade” and the first 
movement of the Cesar Franck D major, 
which were most effectively set forth and 
won hearty approval. There was also listed the Beethoven 
G major quartet. 

Civic OrcHestrA AGAIN HEARD, 
“Before a large and demonstrative audience at Orchestra 
Hall the Civic Orchestra of Chicago (for the development 
of orchestral players) presented the second concert of the 
season. In a program made up of Halvorsen’s “March of 
the Boyards,” Bruch’s prelude to “Lorelei,” Rossini’s “Wil- 
liam Tell” overture, Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar” suite, 
Svendsen’s “Carnival in Paris,” Saint-Saens’ “Dance Ma- 
cabre,” Massenet’s “Under the Linden Tree” and Strauss’ 
waltz from “The Bat,” showed continual gain in every 
department, and the surety with which they go about their 
performance is becoming greater constantly. The program 
was exceptionally well done, for which credit is due the 
conductors, Frederick Stock, Eric Delamarter and George 
Dasch, each of whom occupied the conductor’s desk in turn. 
The orchestra is fortunate in having three such able leaders. 


PAVLOWA, THE SUPREME, 


For the third time this season Pavlowa and her Ballet 
Russe came to Medinah Temple and charmed with their 


styles of playing.” 


exquisite terpsichorean art. Pavlowa, herself, is supreme 
—one could not ask for anything more exquisite, more 
marvelous than her dancing. She is indeed the bright star 
of the performance, as her ballet russe falls far below the 
Pavlowa standard, and while there are one or two bright 
lights, as a whole the ballet takes away some of the lustre 
of the performance, Pavlowa interpreted Flora in “Flora’s 
Awakening,” and the principal part in Ponchielli’s “Dance 
of the Hours,” with the support of her company, and as an 
individual soli did Tschaikowsky’s “California Poppy” ex- 
quisitely, 

A large audience filled the Medinah Temple, although 
not to capacity, and accorded Pavlowa and her principals a 
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HANS KINDLER—A MASTER CELLIST. 


the cello.” 


SUM CHM INNOULTAUMLU UNMET TUATHA 


huge success. The affair was under the direction of the 
Seidman Musical Bureau. 


Musica Extension Concert. 


Three artists shared the honors of the third concert of 
the Musical Extension Series at Orchestra Hall, Tuesday 
evening, March 1l—Francesca Zarad, soprano; Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, and Jacques Amado, tenor. In a group made 
up of the aria “Mi Chiamano Mimi” from Puccini's “Bo- 
heme,” Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum,” Franz’s “Im Herbst,” 
Grieg’s “Ein Schwan” and Brahms’ “Vergebliches Stand- 
chen” (the latter four sung in German), Miss Zarad dis- 
closed a voice of light, sweet quality, used by its possessor 
with art and skill, musicianship and excellent diction. The 
newcomer scored heavily with the listeners, who demanded 
extra numbers, Salvi, whose skill and vigor make harp 
playing of unusual interest and charm, played in his aston- 
ishing style a Dizi sonata, Chopin’s “Fantasie Impromptu,” 
Serra’s “Minuetto” and Poenitz’ “Nordische Ballade” and 
encores by the score. Salvi is indeed a remarkable artist. 
Mr. Amado was not up to the standard of the balance of 
the program in a group comprising Speaks, Ware, Strick- 
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Notable successes wherever he has appeared, either in recital or with orchestra, have 
earned for Mr. Kindler the appellation of a maater cellist. 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat aptly put it after this artist's recent appearance with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, “Mr. Kindler, as applied to cello playing, has 
everything, from pleasing presence, graceful manipulation of his instrument, and 
engaging youthful poise to every known and many unknown adept methods and 
Mr. Kindler frequently has been referred to as the “Kreisler of 


As the music critic of 


land and Burleigh selections, being hampered somewhat by 
a cold. 
Usine Cayton F. Summy Sones. 

Word has just been received that Kathleen Hart Bibb 
sang “Wood Song,” by Beatrice MacGowan Scott, at both 
her recitals in the Princess Theater in New York City 
during the month of February. Frank Bibb, the well kriown 

(Continued on page 40.) 


“ANDRE CHENIER” HAS ITS 
PREMIER AT METROPOLITAN 


Giordano’s Opera, a Patchwork Affair, Is Presented Without 
Caruso; Muzio a Fine Heroine, But Gigli Not ‘So 
Good a Hero—Other Operas of 
the Week 

Umberto Giordano, who wrote the music for “André 
Chenier,” a gentleman who made his initial bow within 
Metropolitan Opera House walls on Monday evening, 
March 7 (after one false start), is one of those unfortu- 
nate persons who never seem able to 
finish what they start—at least, nothing 
in the way of a tune. He begins a couple 
of dozen perfectly good ones during the 
course of the four acts, but after eight 
measures or so of promising melody, they 
all fritter out into a frantic declamanao 
or else pass away in some quietly linger 
ing illness. The music, like the libretto 
(which, however, is the better of the two) 
reminds one of the justly celebrated 
patchwork quilts of one’s grandmothers 
provided, of course, one had grandmothers 
who fabricated patchwork quilts 








But enough of this. Doubtless these 
remarks have been remarked numerous 
= times before, for Andre Chenier is no 


= chicken, either as poet or opera, André 
first saw the light in Constantinople in 
=| 1762 and his opera faced the footlights 
for the first time in 1896 at La Scala, Mi 
lan, where it is said to have been the prep 
= of a languishing season, which must have 
languished indeed if Chenier turned out 
to be its principal support. 





For Caruso. 


Peculiarly enough “Chenier” has never 
trod the boards of the Metropolitan in all 
the years of his existence—and its, Per 
formances of the opera have, in fact ,been 
few and far between in New York. The 
doughty Colonel Mapleson did it a bit in 
the first year of its existence and one of 
the last of his; the redoubtable 
gave it a lone appearance one night at 
the Manhattan, and enterprising Max 
Rabinoff included it in .the repertory of 
his ill fated Boston National Company a 
few years ago, giving it on tour and for 
one performance at the Lexington Thea 
Z ter. It was included in this season's Met- 
ropolitan list especially to give Caruso 
an opportunity in the title role, but the 
fates willed otherwise 

Chenier was sung at the Metropolitan 
by the new Italian tenor, Gigli. It is a 
long role and he was generous with his 
voice. In figure he is hardly the romantic 
poet and hero, especially in the John Bull 
makeup—mutton choppers, shirt sleeves, 
belt, knickers and all—of the third act 
The he-ro-ine (long 1) is named Made- 
leine, and Claudia Muzio was she (“was 
her,” as they would say in Chicago). Fine 
she was, too. Her voice has never sound- 
ed better. She sang with notable dra- 
matic intensity, rising fully to the many 
opportunities offered her by the 
Her acting, too, was pitched intensely and 
maintained at an effective height through- 
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score 





out 
BESASHED GERARD, 
Danise was the socialistic butler, Ge- 
rard. He sang well and sported a broad 


sash across his diaphragm with imper 
turbable nonchalance. In smaller roles a 
, goodly array of the company appeared. 
ro take them in the order of the program, Kathleen How- 
ard was motherly as a mother—Muzio’s, to be exact. Ellen 
Dalossy was chocolate as to the face as Bersi, a mulatto, 
and red as to hosiery. Didur had one of his usual effective 
makeups as a red capped revolutionist and acted his bit 
effectively. Added starters were Laurenti, Paltrinieri, 
Reschiglian, Bada (a spysome spy, indeed), Picco, Flora 
Perini (a good bit as the old mother in the trial scene), 
Ananian, D'Angelo and Malatesta. Then there was a 
numerous chorus, singing well ,and, with the industrious 
supers, busily impersonating “guests, servants, pages, peas- 
ants, soldiers of the republic, masqueraders, judges, jury- 
men, prisoners, market women, mob, etc,” as the program 
so lucidly remarked. A patchwork quilt, indeed! 

No small share of the credit must go to Roberto Moran- 
zoni’s baton, which got from singers and orchestra alike 
the very last drop of agony. With Urban, Anisfeld and 
Pogany on its scenic staff, the Metropolitan has rather 
spoiled its patrons, so that common or garden scenery 
though excellently painted and well enough designed as 
were the four “André Chenier” sets, does not impress as 
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(Continued on page 6.) 
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WILLEM MENGELBERG IN THE LIGHT OF HIS REHEARSALS 


By Lazare Samisky 


necessary to see the rehearsals of a conductor in 
to have our judgment well based? I should say 
the impression of a conductor whom you see only in a 
more external role—in the pompous, strained and false 
atmosphere of a crowded hall—is as different from that 
obtained at rehearsals, as the impressions of a book which 
you read once in a six o'clock Broadway subway train and 
then again on a quiet, early morning in your libary. 

The concert itself shows very much of what the con- 
ductor is doing ad hoc; but one hardly realizes the inter- 
pretative possibilities hidden in the music and to what 
limit they are exhausted by the conductor, At the re- 
hearsal, however, when the conductor's real power, imagina- 
gift of command make their fullest show, 
you see it clearly, The really great master of interpreta- 
tion is always a great master of rehearsing. Lf you have 
nothing to say to the orchestra in the morning, what can 
crowd through the orchestra in the 


Is it 
order 


tion and his 


you say to the 
evening ! 

Willem Mengelberg, whose conception and gesture tells 
much even in the false atmosphere of the “grand 
evokes particular enthusiasm when you see his 
finding out the real conception, 
real sonority dreamed by the 
composer. First of all, he is in possession of the three 
qualities which form a great conductor: the mastery of 
ruling the rhythmical ensemble of the orchestra by means 
of the highest modern special technic; the mastery of 
rehearsing, and the most powerful interpretative craft. 

[he beat of Mengelberg’s baton is notably clear and 
flexible; it has always a single rythmical center and never 
overstrains the attention of the orchestra. He belongs 
to those few conductors under whom the orchestra finds 
it very hard to rehearse, but very easy to play. His 
economic gestures spare the subconscious psychic forces 
of the orchestra to such an extent that it can easily listen 
to his more important interpretative plans. It is because 
the men need make no effort to catch Mengelberg’s 
rythmical ruling 

It is a great joy to watch Mengelberg’s work on the 
orchestral sonority. By the subconscious force of inertia, 
orchestras are always inclined to play semi-shades instead 
of full dynamic and rythmic But Mengelberg is 
a conductor of no reductions. He 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


us 50 
concerts” 
quiet and fine work of 
the real melos and the 


ce rhc rs 


(Continued from page 5.) 
it would have ten years ago. The program credited Sam- 
uel Thurman with the stage direction, and it seemed rather 
better than his average. 

here was extensive applause for the principals after 
cach act. The audience: seemed genuinely to like the work. 
As the final curtain descended, an unfeeling neighbor re- 
marked “Well, Dr. Guillot did not live in vain. His 
machine cut off a tenor at an early stage of his—and its— 
4 H. O. O. 

“Manon,” Fepruary 28, 

It was, so they say, just the difference of 1882 and 1921 
to a day for her on Monday, when Geraldine Farrar stepped 
on the stage to impersonate Massenet’s heroine once more. 
Undoubtedly there was a group of Farrarites in the audi- 
ence who knew that this was a birthday occasion and threw 
a little extra warmth and length into the applause. Hackett 
was again the same fine Des Grieux, rising to thrilling 
dramatic heights’ in the St. Sulpice scene, and Chalmers 
was a very human Lescaut. Wolf conducted. 

“Barber or Sevitie,” Marcu 2, 

On Wednesday evening, March 2, Rossini’s charming 

work was repeated at the Metropolitan Opera House be- 


Ccraecer 


requires of the or- 


chestra 100 per cent of the composer’s conception (and 
how are we, poor composers, happy to know that!). If 
there is a spiccato a punta d’arco he will never allow them 
to play staccato in the middle of the bow. He requires 
the real martellato which the musicians are so ready to 
replace by a careless and weak détaché. 

One must see how he gets those marvellously sounding 
chords of the wood wind, at the end of the first theme 
in Liszt’s “Preludes.” This balance of all voices in the 
harmony ; the clearly heard bass voice; this sunny, heavenly 
joyful color of the chord. They are truly beautiful, both 
the flesh and the spirit of those harmonies! 

MELOS AND THE SINGLE TEMPO. 

One must watch his separate little rehearsals with the 
drums (for Berlioz’ “Fantastic Symphony’), the ex- 
quisite nuances he requires of them, to realize how limit- 
less is the orchestral imagination and how magnificent 
and poetic are the sonority-conceptions of that great 
musician, His interpretation is marked by two qualities. 
It is first of all the wonderful instinct for the finding out 
the real melos of the music and is real, single tempo. 
Mengelberg is not a conductor who accommodates the 
composer to himself, but uses his deepest insight for 
listening to the real soul of the music. You see it clearly 
when you listen to Mengelberg’s tempos of the “Egmont” 
or the andantino of the Seventh symphony, the real Bee- 
thoven tempos with their deep spirituality and ever living 
singing melos., 

And another feature of Mengelberg’s interpretation— 
this admirable balance between his plans and improviso, 
his always poetical and humanly spiritual prospects and 
caprices full of fire and inspiration—between the Apol- 
lonic and Dionysian elements of his interpretation. His 
“subito” shades are always submitted to a certain con- 
tinuity of plan and idea, they are never subject to sense- 
less and disorderly improvisation. 

I do not think that one may find any exaggeration in 
these lines devoted to the brilliant work of a great master. 
My enthusiasm is not that of yesterday. Sitting some 
eleven years ago at Mengelberg’s rehearsals in Petrograd, 
as a young pupil of the Petrograd Conservatory, I under- 
stood for the first time in my life what a really great 
conductor can and is bound to do with the musical treasures 
inherited by us. 


a auensite hein sad one i ae interest was fre- 
quently manifested, The work of Charles ‘fackett as Al- 
maviva, and De Luca as Figar> is too well Kiown to need 
detailed account. It is sufficient to say that they both 
aroused admiration, not alone for their vocal offerings but 
for their spirited acting. Cora Chase’s impersonation of 
Rosina was not so familiar, but it commanded respect. 
Vocally, the young woman gave much to delight her hear- 
ers, for her voice was clear and fresh and she sang charm- 
ingly. Louise Berat, Audisio, Reschiglian, Didur and Mala- 
testa were also in the cast. 


fore 


Marcu 3. 


There was a new Lohengrin in “Lohengrin” at the Met- 
ropolitan last Thursday evening. With the appearance of 
Orville Harrold in the title role, the Metropolitan produc- 
tion took a long step in advance of what it had been before. 
‘Lohengrin” with a mediocre or poor Lohengrin—and Mr. 
Sembach had been going from bad to worse—is unthink- 
able. It was a relief to have Harrold. In better voice than 
at any previous appearance this season, he sang the music 
beautifully, with splendid phrasing and with a clearness of 
enunciation that made every word understandable in the 
last seat in the house. Not only that, but he made a 
striking looking knight and acted with sincerity and con- 
viction. Harrold has long been known as a fine artist, but 


“LOHENGRIN,” 











s ARCHIBALD 


BARITONE 


VERNON 
his recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
is a baritone worthy of more than passing notice. 
His voice is full and resonant, 
polish and_ skill. 
Italian and English songs, which, delivered with style 
and intelligence, provided an afternoon of musical 
entertainment that was thoroughly delightful. 


He has a beautiful voice, and he uses it well. 
singing is polished, and he interprets his songs with 
fine, artistic effect. 


CONCERTS RECITALS 


Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York Morning Telegraph 
ARCHIBALD made a favorable impression at 
He 


and he uses it with 
His program comprised French, 


New York Herald 
His 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
Vadeleine in the 
“André Chenier.” 


Who won a new success as Metropolitan 


production of 


nothing he has done at the Metropolitan has been better 
than his Lohengrin. Julia Claussen replaced Matzenauer 
as Ortrud and gave an effective picture of the revengeful, 
brooding woman. Florence Easton was the same splendid 
incorporation of Elsa as she has been in previous perform- 
ances, ideal both as singer and actress, and Whitehill re- 
peated his brooding interpretation of unfortunate Telra- 
mund, William Gustafson replaced Blass as King Henry, 
singing and acting with intelligence. The busy chorus 
sang as well as it always does and Bodanzky kept active 
for three hours and fifty-one minutes down in the pit. 
Only a real Wagner enthusiast could have done what he 
did—restore some of the Lohengrin choruses previously 
cut; and, at that, only a Wagner enthusiast with exceed- 
ingly poor judgment. 
“Love or Turee Krinos,” Marcu 4, 

Claudio Muzio’s Fiora is a strong and vivid piece of 
operatic impersonation, and stirringly temperamental as to 
vocal delivery. She made every movement and measure 
tell to the utmost. 

Gigli gave a potent portrayal of Avito and sang his music 
beautifully. Didur was the blind old king, and Danise 
enacted Manfredo with nobility and resonant voice. Mo- 
ranzoni conducted, 

“La Boneme,” Marcu 5, 

“La Boheme” was again repeated by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company on Saturday afternoon, March 5, with 
Crimi as Rodolfo, Lucrezia Bori as Mimi, Amato as Mar- 
cello, Marie Sundelius as Musetta and Papi conductor. The 
other characters of the cast were sung by Ananian as Be- 
noit, Audisio as Parpignol, Rothier as Colline, Malatesta as 
Alcindoro. This cast presented an unusually even perform- 
ance. The audience was large and responsive. 

RicHarp WAGNER ProGramM, Marcu 6, 

The sixteenth Sunday night concert presented as soloists 
Florence. Easton, Johannes Sembach, Robert Leonhardt, 
William Gustafson and the entire Metropolitan Opera 
House chorus and orchestra, with Artur Bodanzky as 
conductor. The program included the prelude to “Lohen- 
grin” by the orchestra; the “Prize Song” from “The Mas- 
tersingers” was sung by Sembach in German; the prelude 
and Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolda” was sung by 
Florence Easton; the prelude from “Parsifal” was played 
by the orchestra, and the program was closed with the 
third act, part Il from “Parsifal,” with Johannes Sembach, 
Robert Leonhardt and William Gustafson, as the soloists, 
together with full chorus and orchestra. There was an 
unusually large audience and Wagner’s music was received 
with unusual evidences of appreciation. 


Schipa to Sing with Bracale 


Tito Schipa has been signed up for another three years 
with the Chicago Opera Association. Next season he will 
have thirty performances, which include nine more than he 
had this year. The tenor, having concluded his work with 
the company for the season, is remaining in New York to 
fill several concerts, but will leave the middle of May for 
Cuba where he will join Bracale’s Company for a tour of 
that island, to be followed by appearances in South Amer- 
ica during July and August. In the Fall before opening 
with the Chicago company in November, Mr. Schipa will 
again be heard in concerts. His recitals in New York and 
Boston this year proved conclusively his ability as a con- 
cert artist for he was unanimously acclaimed by the press 
of both cities. 


Recital at La Forge-Berumen Studios 


A joint recital was given on March 4 at the attractive 
La Forge-Berumen studios by Charles Carver, basso; 
Ernesto Berumen, pianist, and Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist. The interesting program was received with much 
enthusiasm by the large audience. Mr. Carver, whose dic- 
tion is excellent, rendered his songs in a very pleasing 
manner, which was evidenced by the enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. Berumen was in excellent form and displayed brilliant 
technic and musicianship in the rendition of his numbers. 
He was warmly received by the audience and applauded to 
the echo. Mr. La Forge played artistic accompaniments 
for Mr. Carver. 
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“CLAQUES AND CLAQUERS” 


An Historical Review of Organized Applause 
By CLARENCE LUCAS 


Copyrighted, 1921, by The Musical Courier Company. 


“Clapping their hands and crying with loud voice.” 
~~Shakespeare. 


are all familiar with the noisy and demonstrative 

friends of a concert giver who station themselves in 

various parts of the hall and force the applause as 

far.as it can be carried, in the vain hope that the meek and 

supine public will be compelled to believe that the performer 

is one of the great artists of the day. They are the ances- 

tors, the unorganized harbingers, of the claque. They are 

knowingly or unwittingly trying to awaken that herd in- 

stinct which, Trotter says, is the rule by which the actions 
of the great majority of the public are directed. 

When the hall is crowded the claqueurs have much less 
trouble in rousing the public. But in a half empty hall that 
intercommunicated enthusiasm is far more difficult to man- 
age. It is obvious, therefore, that the value of a claque is 
small, for the great artist usually fills the concert room 
with a large audience of enthusiasts, and the inferior artist 
with a small audience cannot create enthusiasm even with 
the help of friendly hands vigorously applauding. The 
claque, nevertheless, has long been more or less in vogue. 

My first experience with it was at Paris in 1886, And it 
was at that time that I made the acquaintance of the friend 
who has supplied.me with most of the data for this article, 
Charles H. Snider, formerly a consulting engineer in the 
service of the United States Government, now living in 
Philadelphia. To him are the readers of these paragraphs 
much indebted. I have pieced together his many notes and 
translated them from French. In tracing the sources of a 
few of the notes I found a passage or two which seemed 
to add interest to a subject of which very little is known 
to the public of the United States and England. 

: Nero Hap First CLaQue. 

The earliest account of the claque I have yet been able 
to find is in the “Annals” of the Latin historian, Tacitus. 
In book 14, section 15, he describes the applause which was 
given to Nero when he appeared on the stage as a singer 
and harp player: 

Then it was that Roman Knights were first enrolled under the 
title of Augustani, men in their prime and remarkable for their 
strength. .... Day and night they kept up a thunder of applause, 
and applied to the emperor’s person and voice the epithets of deities. 

From book 16, section 5, in this same Church & Brodribb 
translation of Tacitus, may be learned that Nero set a 
high value on the claque: 

All who were present from remote towns, .. . all too who had 
come on embassies or on private business from distant provinces .. . 
were unable to endure the spectacle or sustain the degrading fatigue, 
which wearied their unpracticed hands ... were often struck by 
soldiers, stationed in their seats, to see that not a moment of time 
passed with less vigorous applause or in the silence of indifference. 

There is reason to believe that the claque was employed 
by the Greeks, but the first authentic reports of it credit 
Nero as its inventor. A writer in the Dictionnaire La- 
rousse says that the claque comes from what may be de- 
scribed as a high class house, owing its origin to an 
amiable monarch who was an actor at times, a parricide 
when necessary, and was named Nero. This megalomaniac, 
who believed himself to be divinely inspired, had an entire 
battalion of vigorous young men engaged to applaud him 
whenever he condescended to honor the Roman public by 
singing at the theater to his own accompaniment. Sueto- 
nius says that Nero was so delighted with the applause of 
the claque which he carried with him on his artistic tour in 
Greece, that he brought back to Rome a number of expert 
claqueurs to instruct his claque how to applaud in various 
ways and sustain him when before the public, The officers 
of the claque were selected from the equestrian order, and 
the five thousand applauders belonged to the common peo- 
ple. The three kinds of applause were called bombi, im- 
brices, and testae. The first was derived from the hum- 
ming of bees, the second from the rattling of rain or hail 
on the roofs, and the third from the clashing together of 
porcelain vessels. Burrus and Seneca at the two sides of 
the stage gave the signals for the officers to lead their 
5,000 claquers, and the audience was compelled by law 
to join in. 

Nero Pays It Sare. 


Nero is said to have invented the kind of clapping which 
consists in striking the palm of the left hand with the 
fingers of the right. There were other manners of clapping 
the hands together. One method was to shake the fingers 
so that they clashed together like castagnets. In addition, 
there were various exclamations and laughter. Seneca says 
that the cloak was sometimes fluttered, doubtless like the 
modern practice of waving handkerchiefs, programs, and 
fans. The emperor Aurelian went so far as to distribute 
ribbons among the people in order that the applause should 
appear more spectacular. ; 

The esteem in which the claque was held may be judged 
by the fact that when Nero came on the stage everybody 
was compelled to applaud under pain of death. According 
to Propertius, the audience rose at a given sign and began 
applauding. Even the least profound Latin scholar must 
have noticed that the concluding lines of ancient plays 
nearly always announced that the performance was finished 
and the public must now applaud. One phrase from the 
Latin poets is sometimes used to signify the end of a life: 
“Applaud, friends; the comedy is over.” : 

The ancient Romans actually had professors of the diffi- 
cult art of applauding, and the privilege of applauding at 
certain public functions was granted to different companies 
of claqueurs who were chosen in advance. Absurd as this 
custom seems to modern readers, it was highly regarded in 
Rome because it prevented irresponsible hearers and spec- 
tators from applauding at the wrong time and disturbing 
the drama. It was forbidden to laugh in the wrong place. 

Tacitus, for instance, complains that some country visit- 
ors disturbed the harmony of the academic applauders. 
Sometimes the audience showed disapproval by murmurs 
or hisses. It is hardly likely that these hisses were ever 
heard at a Neronian performance. He would not have per- 
mitted it. 


Tiberius, before the time of Nero, maintained 





a claque in the senate house to applaud the political orators. 
And these professional applauders frequented the Capitol, 
the Forum, wherever poets, philosophers, or orators were 
to speak or read their works. 


THe Frencu CLague Mopern. 


According to Larousse, the regular and permanent army 
of applauders in France is an entirely modern creation. 
During the darkness of the middle ages the unfortunate 
public had to get along as well as it could without the 
cheering and elevating comfort of a professional claque. 
Those were the days of sackcloth and ashes, penitence and 
plagues. A claque would have been as much out of place 
in those stern times as was the lovely temptress who sought 
to beguile St. Anthony, who fortitude was envied once, 
but whose opportunity makes a more modern appeal. 

It is not so very long since the sovereign people ruled 
the theater. The public awarded the prizes and meted out 
the blame. In Paris, at the Theatre Frangais or the 
Comedie Italienne, the favorite actress came forward and 
humbly begged the favor of the public in a polished speech 
written. by some. eminent writer. There was no claque 
in the Globe Theater at the southern end of London Bridge 
when. Shakespeare produced “As You Like It” in 1600. 
Rosalind appeals directly to the public when she says in 
the epilogue: “I charge you, O women! for the love you 
bear to men, to like as much of this play as please you; 
and I charge you, O men! for the love you bear to women, 
that between you and the women, the play may please.” 

At present, however, those intimate appeals of the actress 
to the public have become superfluous in France, says Eu- 
gene Despois. The public reigns, but governs no more. 
The sovereign people have hired hands to save them the 
fatigue of applauding. When the public is satisfied it 
allows the machine to clap. When dissatisfied, a vigorous 
“Stop!” will silence it. But the public rarely exercises this 
extreme measure. Usually it is bored in silence. Too 
polite, too well brought up to permit itself to have an 
opinion, it submits tamely to the tyranny of the claque. 


Papa NAPOLEON. 


The. first serious attempts to organize a permanent claque 
date from the time of Napoleon Bonaparte. It is quite 
likely that he got the notion from reading the lives of the 
Roman emperors whom he was so ambitious to imitate. 
Napoleon I, Emperor of France, may justly be called the 
father of the modern claque. 

Larousse states that the Théatre Italien is the only 
theater in Paris without a claque. The claque at the Opéra 
is the best trained and most capable of expressing all the 
heights and depths and subtleties of claquing. 

Dr. Véron, who was director of the Paris Opera from 
1831 to 1835, made the greatest use of both the press and 
the claque. He would tolerate no difference of opinion 
about the utility of his organized applauders. To him the 
claque was an absolute necessity, though there were many 
critics of the system. Theophile Gautier ironically wrote 
that the tottering fortunes of authors and artists were sus- 
tained by the robust hands of the claque. In his History 
of Dramatic Art in France, he said that the claque made 
the performances lively and gay, which, without it would 
have been dull and cold. “It is the lash of the whip to spur 
the actor on and force him to success. It gives courage to 
the beginner, and loosens the throat of the debutante who 
without it could not emit an audible sound. Its applause 
is a balm to the wounded self esteem of authors, who easily 
forget that the claqueurs were hired during the day.” 


Maitre AvuGUSTE. 


In a book called “Petits Memoires de !’'Opéra,” by Ch. 
de Boigne, is to be found a brief history of the prince of 
claqueurs. 


When Véron took possession of the directorial armchair, the 
masters of admiration were commanded at the Opera by a skillful 
and majestic chief, Auguste. He had become so illustrous by that 
title that it would have excited derision to add the family name, 
Levasseur. It would have been no more absurd to place the family 
name of Capet after Louis XIV. uguste was an epic personage, 
an imperial figure, like his predecessor Augustus, Emperor of ‘Rome. 
Many literary works exist to tell of his battles and his victories. 
His entrance on the stage of life was in the character of a gypsy. 
Big, strong, healthy, a human bull, endowed with a pair of extra- 
ordinary hands, he had been created and placed in the world to be a 
claqueur,—in plain English, a clapper. With such hands, such 
batteries, he could not long remain a simple gypsy. Auguste passed 
quickly from the ranks to be a brigadier of claques. He soon 
became lieutenant, Caesar’s lieutenant, Caesar himself at the height 
of his fortune he never hid his hands. He was proud of them and 
displayed them with vanity. He pretended he could find no gloves 
large enough to cover them, With his face framed in his favorite 
whiskers, his heavy and commonplace manner, his olive skin, his 
shirt studs, his finger rings, his gaiters, his. brightly decorated watch, 
his vest and trousers too short, Auguste made no pretensions of 
being a prince in disguise. Everything about him exhaled, pro- 
claimed, claque. As Virgil says: ‘Vera incessu patuit Dea,’’—she 
stood revealed a goddess truly in her gait. : ‘ 

Auguste, however, was an honest claquuer, loyal, intelligent, a 
genius in his way. He lived entirely at the opera house. During 
the day he chatted with the artists in his court, and received their 
deferential and cordial homage. At night he took his place in the 
orchestral stalls. 


Bertioz Likep Him. 


Berlioz apparently had a great admiration for Auguste, 
though there is probably a good deal of irony behind the 
praise. The fiery French composer pretended to despise 
Palestrina and Bach and denied poor old Handel any right 
to be considered a composer at all, Berlioz is therefore 
to be taken with a grain of salt when he writes that “the 
majesty of Auguste was most imposing. He elaborated 
nothing less than plans of battle at first performances. 
He placed his men in ranks in order that salvos of applause 
might come from several parts of the theater. He placed 
his troops moreover in positions from which they could 
keep their eyes on him and be ready for instant action, 
He was conspicuous by his coat which was either bright 
green or a brownish red. In a like manner did Henri IV 
rally his soldiers with his white plumes. Never did a 
more intelligent dispenser of glory enthrone himself be- 
neath the footlights of a theater.” Berlioz, elsewhere in his 
“Memoires,” says that “the marvelous talent with which 
Auguste directed the great modern works and the excellent 
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advice he frequently gave to composers has never been 
sufficiently esteemed.” 

In a volume by Eugene de Mirecourt, called “Les con- 
temporans de Meyerbeer,” is another description of the 
great claqueur. 


As a matter of fact, this Hercules, Auguste, 
ant brute. From incessant attendance at the opera he had 
learned the trick. He knew the public. He sensed the parts that 
would go. He knew the moment when the applause of the claque 
would coincide with the favorable sentiments of the audience. He 
was ready to let authors profit by his experience and observations 
of the psychology of crowds. He helped and encouraged Scribe. At 
rehearsals Meyerbeer sat modestly beside Auguste and harkened to 
the oracle. One evening the oracle interrupted a long winded air 
by exclaiming: “There’s a dangerous bit.” “Do you think so?” 
querried Meyerbeer, “I’m sure of it. If you have plenty of friends 
who will undertake the piece I will have my men sustain it, but 
I won't be responsible for it.” ‘In that case,” said Meyerbeer, “let 
us settle the question. Cut it out. You know more about it than 

do, 


was no ignor- 


In a book entitled “Memoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris” 
it is stated that Véron helped himself freely from the re- 
sources of this talented Auguste on the eve of a great pro- 
duction, The entire work from first to last was examined. 

“I expressed no opinion of my own; I listened only for his,” 
says Véron. “He weighed and judged everything, song as well as 
dance, according to his personal impressions, and I was frequently 
amazed at the justice of his criticism and at the plans for bestowing 
graduated and increasing applause.” 

In the “Life of the Dancer Fanny Elssler,” by Auguste 
Ehrhard, are to be found a number of anecdotes and wise 
criticisms by Auguste the claquer, By means of a chro- 
matic scale, Véron and Auguste were able to adjust the 
desirable amount each performer was to receive. The 
most delicate gradations of applause were easily regulated 
by this method. “Thus,” says the French author, “the 
claque, organized with method, and wisely directed, inti- 
miately associated with Véron’s enterprises, became almost 
a state institution and contributed in no small measure to 
the memorable successes accredited to L’Académie royale de 
Musique.” 

William Caine, the English novelist, tells me that when 
he was a student at Westminster School he frequently saw 
the little boys placed in the gallery to applaud the elder 
boys performing a Latin play. The youngsters were given 
signals when the applause was to be forthcoming. English 
theaters, however, are as devoid of professional claques as 
American theaters are—the opera houses excepted. The 
claque is hardly likely to become an established custom in 
the United States or England, where the public tikes to ex- 
press its own sweet will in its own peculiar way. 


UNUSUAL CONCERTS 


ENTHUSE LOUISVILLE 





Tetrazzini, Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra and Minne- 
apolis Symphony Heard Within a Week 

Louisville, Ky., February 16, 1921.—Three fine concerts 
in less than a week is almost a record for Louisville. On 
February 4 Luisa Tetrazzini was heard by an audience of 
several thousand in the Gypsy Smith Tabernacle, which has 
been rechristened the Louisville Auditorium. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is an auditorium, but the much put-upon public re- 
fuses to consider it “The Auditorium.” 

Mme. Tetrazzini delighted her audience with all the spe 
cial displays at her command. She soared to wonderful 
heights; she trilled and ran chromatic scales; she sang 
roulades and cadenzas, and gave marvelous exhibitions of 
mezza di voce. In fact, she captivated her audience and 
sang more encores than there were numbers on the pro- 
gram. She was assisted by Francesco Longo, pianist; Max 
Gegna, cellist, and J. Henri Bove, flutist—all artists of 
high degree. They, too, were brought back again and again 
by auditors hungry for music after an almost concertless 
winter, Mr. Bove, especially, was enthusiastically applauded 
by his admirers. Grace E, Denton, who will be remem- 
bered as a member of the Musica Courter staff, was Mme. 
Tetrazzini’s press representative and made many friends 
here. 

TOSCANINI AND La Scata OrcHestra, 

On February 7 Arturo Toscanini’s orchestra was heard in 
the same place. This was the first visit of La Scala’s con- 
ductor to this city and the occasion was made something of 
an ovation. The program included—besides other notable 
numbers—two works by contemporary Italian composers 
which were greatly enjoyed. These were the “Juventus,” 
by Sabata, and “Carnevale Piedmontese,” from the suite 
by Sinigaglia. It goes without saying that, under the great 
conductor, the orchestra’s playing aroused the audience to 
an almost unprecedented enthusiasm, which was expressed 
in unbounded applause and bravos. This concert was under 
the management of Ona B. Talbot. 

MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

The third musical event of the week was the appearance 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Emil 
Oberhoffer. With his full complement of musicians Mr. 
Oberhoffer gave a somewhat shopworn but nevertheless 
impressive program, consisting of the Tschaikowsky sixth 
symphony, the Bacchanale from “Tannhauser,”’ Beethoven's 
third “Leonore” overture, and Richard Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration.” The various numbers were given with 
that precision and fidelity which have always characterized 
the work of this organization, and were enjoyed by the 
large audience. K. W. D. 


Wellerson Enthuses Large Audience 


Mildred Wellerson, the ten year old cellist, amazed and 
delighted an audience of over 5,000 at the Hippodrome, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, February 6, playing the 
variations on a rococo theme by Tschaikowsky, “Kol 
Nidrei” by Bruch, and shorter numbers. She was recalled 
many times. and was obliged to add several encores. A 
number of musicians present remarked that they had 
never heard a cellist whose tone and technic were so out- 
standing in this vast auditorium. 


Bethlehem Bach Choir Busy Rehearsing © 


Weekly rehearsals of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, conductor, now are being held in preparation 
for the New York trip, when the organization will sing 
at the Music Festival at the Manhattan Opera House un- 
der the direction of Walter Damrosch, as well as for the 
annual Bach Festival. The latter event takes place at 
Bethlehem May 27 and 28, 
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CAROLINA LAZZARI SAYS SHE 
HAS NO SOCIAL ASPIRATIONS 


Wants to Be Prima Donna Only Between Dressing Room 
and Stage—She Forbids to Be Paged in Any Hotel— 
Tried to Run Over a Dog, the Only Unkind Thing 
She Ever Did—Says Tennis Is Her Great Pas- 
time—-Will Sing Leading Roles in Buenos 
Aires, South America 


AROLINA LAZZARI is one of those operatic artists 
C who, although believing in publicity, does not like to 
he interviewed. Inasmuch as it was impossible for 

this representative of the Musica. Courter to get an ap- 
pointment to meet her in her home for the purpose of find- 
ing out her plans for next season, a subterfuge was re -sorted 
to, which brought her with her personal representative, A. 
Larney, to the offices of the Musica. Courter on Saturday 
morning, February 26. After exchanging the compliments 
of the day, Miss Lazzari was asked what her plans were 


for next season 

“Oh, that’s why you wanted me to come to you. I told 
vou that I did not care to grant an interview. One is so 
often misquoted.” 

“Il have never as yet misquoted anyone 
I will not start with you, 

‘All right then. From now until the end of April, I will 
be very busy filling engagements at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and preparing for my New York recital. By the 
way, this will be my first public recital in New York. This 
s due only to the fact that I have been so busy up to date 
filling dates that I have not had the time for preparing a 
program, having sung already this season in seventy con- 
certs. Besides singing at the Metropolitan I have also 
appeared in New York before several clubs, and the bal- 


and I am sure 
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“His voice 
is of suave, 
delightful quality.” 


Chicago Eve. American. 
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ance of my time will be spent 
learning new roles that I will 
sing this spring at the Colon 
Opera House in Buenos Aires.” 

“Have you ever sung in 
South America?” 

“No. This will be my first 
visit to that country. As a 
matter of fact, I have only 
been before the public three 
years, since November 17, 1917, 
to be exact, when I made my 
debut with the Chicago Opera. 
Up to that time, I had never 
appeared on any stage either 
in concert or opera. Since 
then, I have sung in all the 
principal cities of the United 
States and Canada—in all, 
about two hundred appear- 
ances,” 

“Yes, indeed, you have been 
kept very busy. Do you ever 
take time for relaxation?” 

Her ComPLaint. 

“IT am generally well satis- 
fied, but my only complaint is 
that I have spent three winters 
and three summers without 
any vacation. I contemplated 
a nice summer with my father 
and mother in Connecticut this 
year, but now I am engaged 
to sing in South America, so I 
will have to postpone that for 
another year, I cannot expect 
to find any better vacation than 
to be with my father and 
mother and to play tennis on 
our lawn. By the way, I com- 
pelled my father, who is sixty 
years of age, to play tennis, 
and I have in him a worthy op- 
ponent.” 

“You surely have not the so- 
called artistic temperament 
which, translated, means bad 
temper or a case of an exag- 
gerated ego. 

“All my life I hope to be as 
democratic as I am now and as 
I have ever been. I have no 
social aspiration whatsoever. I 
only want to be a prima donna 
between my dressing room and 
the stage, and although I am a 
pretty strong woman and can 
take care of myself, I am somewhat timid, and due only 
to that backwardness I forbid to be paged at any hotel in 
which I stop.” 

“Indeed, she is more than timid,” interjected Mr. Larney. 
“She is shy, as far as people are concerned. Here I will 
tell you a little anecdote which will prove my point. Dur- 
ing her second season she furnished one-third of the pro- 
gram before an audience of 6,000 auditors at the Hippo- 
drome in New York. Galli-Curci and John McCormack 
appeared on the same program. At the door hundreds of 
people had waited for the coming out of those two great 
stars, but as they had departed, Miss Lazzari, thinking that 
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CAROLINA LAZZARI, 


Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


no one would await her exit, she was ready to step out 
when she noticed that some hundred persons were still 
waiting, and presuming rightly that it was for her, she 
stood thirty-five minutes in the vestibule. This in order 
not to be recognized.” 

“Shy people are generally very good hearted. 
Miss Lazzari, that you would not kill a fly.” 

“That is where you are mistaken. I tried to run over a 
dog last summer.” 

“How was that?” 

“Well, you see I hate to change the gears on my car. 
Going up home in the middle of a hill a dog seemed to 
challenge me every night. He would sit himself in the 
middle of the road and compel me, then a beginner at the 
wheel, to change gears, and with my little experience I 
allowed the car to slip back some and it was with difficulty 
that I made the hill. Night after night that dog seemed 
to be awaiting my arrival and to perform the same trick 
to my great discomfort. One night I lost my temper and 
I made a sudden turn bringing the car to within an inch of 
the dog, who, for the first time, showed any fear and with 
a yelp cleared the way.’ 

“Speaking about dogs, are you fond of them?” 

“Yes, I am a great lover of dogs and of animals of 
any kind. I am the proud possessor of a prize police dog. 
He is a grandson of Apollo, the international champion 
of that class and son of Brushwood Boy, the American 
champion.” 

To Concertize AGAIN Next SEASON. 


“Are you going to concertize again next season?” 

“Yes, the Metropolitan Musical Bureau is arranging my 
concert dates. Mr. Larney made two trips to Europe on 
my behalf. You see I was to sing at the Paris Grand 
Opera this summer and he made all arrangements when I 
had to inform him by cable to ask for a.release or post- 
ponement from the management of the Paris House as I 
had a very flattering offering from the Colon where I will 
sing all the leading roles in the contralto repertory, amon 
which I may mention Delilah in “Samson and Delilah,” 
Amneris in ‘Aida,” and Azucena in ‘Trovatore’; but I 
expect to appear in the near future in European houses.” 

This concluded the interview, but as both Miss Lazzari 
and Mr. Larney were leaving the latter turned around and 
said: “Miss Lazzari forgot to give you the biggest news.” 
To which was asked, “What is it?” Then putting her 
finger to her lip, she said, “Keep it dark, I will a you 
first, but not today.” R. D. 


I am sure, 


Musical Assembly Holds First Meeting 


The Musical Assembly of New York City, Clara Novello 
Davies, official conductor, held its first meeting Tuesday, 
March 8, at the home of Sada Cowen, 65 Central Park 
West. Upon this occasion, the preliminary voice hearing 
was to have been given by Mme. Davies, who has been 
invested with authority to engage orchestras and train the 
choral which is to be an integral part of the Assembly’s 
work in the future. 

The Musical Assembly is the direct successor of the 
branch organization formerly called the Music Clubs of 
New York, which was a department of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, the aims being succinctly stated 
to make America the music center of the world, to make 
music useful in the civic life of America and to promote 
and develop American musical art. 
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“The audience was 
stirred to tumultu- 


ous applause.” 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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TRIUMPHS IN CONCERT 


WAREARET ROMAINE 
RECEIVES OVATION 


Jefferson Theater Packed and Audiences 
Delighted by Singer's Voice 





Miss Margaret Romaine, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, received a grand ovation at the i< 
ferson theatre last night when she appeared in 
recat under the auspices cf the Music Study 

ub. 

She was here last season and was then 
acclaimed an artist of rare charm. In a year’s 
time her voice has become even sweeter and 
more sympathetic and her vocalization more 
nearly perfect, 

The house was packed and the audience was 
discriminating as well as spontaneous in its 
applause... . 

Miss Romaine’s most ambitious number was 
the aria, “Canto Pio,” from “Der Freischutz,” 
and was sung with convincing style. The 
dramatic climax came with thrill and true in- 
tonation, and the audience was stirred to tu- 
multuous applause... . .—Birmingham Age- 
Herald, 


MARGARET ROMAINE APPEARS 
WITH HOUSTON GHORAL CLUB 


Margaret Romaine, American prima donna 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
gave her first recital in Houston at the City 

Auditorium Tuesday evening. 
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Opening her program with the “Jewel Song” 
from ‘Faust,’ she readily won her hearers. 
But it was not until she sang the French 
Group, notably “Dissonance,” by Borodin, and 
“Extase” by Dupare, that the full charm of 
her voice could be appreciated. Tremendous 
applause greeted these two numbers. 

Sesieged by hundreds of eager persons who 
clustered about the stage after the conclusion 
of the piearem reluctant to leave, Miss Ro- 
maine delightfully sang the sympathetic aria 
from “La Boheme” and one or English 
numbers.—Houston Post, 


ROMAINE SINGS TO 
LARGE KEOKUK AUDIENCE 


Miss Romaine is a great and serious artist 
and sings with honesty of purpose and intel- 
ligence, which triumphs ovet apparently unsur- 
mountable difficulties. Her salient character- 
istics are smoothness, freshness, spontaneity, 
vibrant beauty of voice, brillianey, pathos and 
perfection in delivery of details. Industry, 
force of character and assurance with a re- 
markable Cues of natural gifts have made 
her a versatile artist. 

_ Her singing is a revelation—she sings with 
intensity and dramatic force that is compelling 
and with intellectual preception interpreting 
her entire program with the sincerity that re- 
veals the artist. So completely is her per- 
sonality woven into the interpretation of each 
number that she seems imbued with the com- 
poser’s conception, subordinating her own in- 
tentions through her thorough musicianship 
and mental control. . . .—Daily Gate City and 
Constitution-Democrat. 
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MARGARET ROMAINE 
TRIUMPHS IN HER 
~ GONGERT HERE 


Famous Prima Donna Delights Huge 
Audience at the New Vanmeter Hall 


The concert appearance of Margaret Romaine 
Metropolitan prima donna soprano, at the New 
Vanmeter Hall last night had been eagerly 
awaited by Bowling Green's music lovers, and 
now becomes a page in our city’s musical his 
tory, and a well written page it is for it will 
ever be a pleasure to look back and remember 
the art of this gifted American singer, who 
from the time she made her appearance on the 
stage, a vision of loveliness until she had 
finished her charming program, was the reci- 
pient of ovation after ovation from a delighted 
audience, 

There are few artists who can hold an au 
dience through a long concert program but 
Margaret Romaine is one of the few, for the 
gods have been good to her, endowing her not 
only with a voice but with poise, interpretative 
power, charm and grace, plus a physical beauty 
which is a valuable asset to any artist.-Bowl- 

ing Green (Ky.) Daily Democrat. 





1451 Broadway, New York 
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“Was the recipient 
of ovation after 
ovation from a de- 


lighted audience.” 
Bowling Green, Ky. 








MARGARET ROMAINE 
CAPTIVATES HEARERS 


Superb Soprano and Actress Wins Ova- 


tion at Ward-Belmont 


Margaret Romaine, prima donna soprano and 
Metropolitan made her 
Nashville 
Those 
and 
had the treat of many 


a singer in the Opera, 


initial Thursday even 


appearance in 


Ward 


musicians 


ing, at 3elmont posted and ap 


preciative music lovers who 


were there to hear her 


seasons and witnessed a performance as well as 





a recital, The spirit which Miss Romaine puts 
audience, 


And 


won 


into her interpretations amazed her 


accustomed as it was to milder renderings 


the exuberant charm of the young singer 


its way into all hearts, She acts the part which 
finest discrimination 


The 


first a 


shows the 
work 


into her success 


she sings, and 


in her descriptive qualities which 


enter are, voice of 


and brilliancy, a clear soprano 


genuine 
with distinctive character; next her beauty and 
Her brightness 
temperamental vividness are natural 
presence wili help her to al- 
Not only {s she 


power 


vivacity, and last her youth 
and her 
gifts. Her stage 
most any role she undertakes, 


pretty; others have been pretty too; she is 
more than that—she is sympathetic, with a 
touch of witchery, and strangely radiant 
Nashville Banner 
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THE SINGING MYTH 


By J. Landseer Mackenzie 


those concerned with the vocal art think they have 


LI 
A ideas of singing. Indeed they would be most indig- 
nant to be told that ideas of singing are as mythical 


Yet such is the fact 


as the Humbert millions 

There are plenty of ideas about singing, but they are 
very much about and not of it. To quit fencing with 
prepositions, all ideas concerned with singing are formed 
from what has taken place, but there are none of what 
does take place during the act of singing. In other words, 


all ideas about singing are gathered solely from observa- 


tion of its effects; there are none of its basic cause. 
Wuat Is Sincine? 
his is a very peculiar and startling situation, but put it 
to the test and it will prove itself. Ask those who sing 
what is their idea of singing, and they will immediately 


answer with descriptions of a string of effects which take 
Rule out all effects, 


place as a consequence of having sung 
and press for an exact idea of singing; some idea which 
represents the actual act what singing is, not what it has 
done The result will be confusion; then, if the victim of 
this questioning be honest, there will be utter amazement 
at the entire absence of any specific idea of the act of 
singing a 

All things having no present existence are myths, There- 
fore, if no ideas of the act of singing can be presented, 
all supposed knowledge of singing proves itself to be a 
myth, Singing is a fact, we have oral evidence of it every 


day in all shapes and forms, but actual knowledge of sing- 


ing is a myth, because it has no existence in the now ot 


singing 
Human Voice A Mystery, 

When we fully realize the startling fact that nothing is 
known of singing, nothing ever has been known, and noth 
ing can be known, the veil will drop from our eyes and we 
will stop pursuing this phantom knowledge. When we 
open the safe of out aw = security and see its emptiness, 
are free to search for a new and more profitable field 


rue 


we 
of operation . . 

First of all, we must admit that the human voice is a 
mystery, as much a mystery as life itself, for the simple 
reason that its motive power is the life force. We are so 
familiar with the effects of this primeval mystery that we 
forget our colossal ignorance of its nature and cause—and 
the depth of ignorance is usually measured by the height 
of arrogance ! 

The voice is a mystery, and the greater the beauty of it, 
the deeper is the mystery of its singing. The singer may 
not admit this, nor accord his voice the awe and reverence 
it should inspire in him, but he instinctively senses enough 
of this fact to expect these tributes to be paid him by 
others, He takes to himself that which he should bestow 
upon the medium for his art. . ; 

When we grant that the voice in its essential nature is 
beyond our powers of comprehension, then the next step 
is to find a means through which to control its operations. 
In every other branch of music this is tacitly accepted, 
for no one would dream of expecting to play an instrument 
solely from knowledge of its construction, Yet this ab- 
surdity is analogous to the attitude of many in the singing 
world, 

In every case, excepting that of the voice, the instryment 
is accepted without question as complete in itself, and its 
services to music depend entirely upon the skill with which 
it is operated by the musician, The instrument and the 
technic of the musician are never confused, and each is 
judged according to their several merits. But with the 
voice it is different, superiority of singing is not differen- 
tiated from excellence of the vocal instrument. Too often 
we hear wonderful voices being abused in a manner which 
would produce sounds like those of a parrot house were 
the vocal instrument of less intrinsic beauty. No distinc- 
tion is made between the quality of the natural voice and 
the way in which it is used. This anomaly is due to non- 
recognition of the mystery of the voice and the myth of 
our knowledge of singing 

Grant these premises and we can proceed normally as 
in all other branches of music, and apply ourselves to the 
search for a definite technic of singing. Of course, many 
will say this is all a quibble of words, for we already 
have many technics of singing. Very wellthen! If that be 
so, why do not the professors and exponents of singing 
agree, and why is there no standard of test for their 
results? 

Speech AND THE VOICE, 

The true natural voice can only be approached by one 

agent, and the one and only technic of singing lies in the 


use made of that agent which has been ordained for the 
purpose by Nature. 

There is but one voice, and the many effects possible to 
it are all accomplished ‘through its primary function of 
speech. Speech is inseparable from the voice, and the 
evolution of the voice is shown in the development of 
articulation. Speech, as such, is not always understand- 
able by present standards, but nevertheless, every form of 
vis rane has been speech at some epoch or another. 
The very primitive forms of speech would sound to modern 
ears like inarticulate cries and meaningless sounds in com- 
parison with the complexity of language now evolved. 

The evolution of speech into cultivated and articulate 
language marks the development of the musical beauty of 
the human voice. On the surface, this assertion would 
appear to contradict itself when the well known beauty of 
singing of certain uncultured people is brought to mind. 
American negroes and Italian peasants, among others, 
have voices notoriously superior in beauty of tone to those 
of many so-called cultured singers. But when the intrinsic 
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“She has gained in assurance 
and poise. Her voice has taken 
: on added lustre.” 
H New York American. 
: MAY PETERSON 
SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera 
: Company 
: | Concert Direction 
s Music League of America, 
z 1 West 34th St., New York 
H © Ire L. Hill 


reason for this is cmiiile. considered the above assertion 
is strengthened rather than refuted. 

The present tonal superiority of certain persons of lesser 
educational and musical culture results from the fact that 
they are instinctively, and therefore unknowingly, using 
the only technic through which the true natural beauty of 
vocal tone can be approached. They are using their native 
speech to voice melody, and thus their singing is the natural 
response of musical feeling. 

In many cases where these natural singers, who are un- 
knowingly using the technic ordained by Nature, are taken 
into studios and taught to produce vocal sounds in imita- 
tion of the existing standards, they either lose the use of 
their voices at once, or they succeed in making a sufficiently 
loud noise to ensure popularity for a time. But the in- 
trinsic beauty of tone consequent upon a natural use of 
the voice gradually deteriorates, and physical troubles are 
inevitable sooner or later. 

An UNexpLorep Fie_p or Stupy. 

To return to speech as the natural agent through which 
true singing is accomplished, it is not enough only to 
know this as the medium of song, or even to use it in- 
stinctively. Neither is knowledge of the intrinsic processes 
of speech necessary in order to bring it into conscious 
operation. An entirely unexplored field of study and re- 
search is opened up, which must yield a new technic of how 
to relate speech to musical demand. 

The true art of singing will not be fully established 
until those of a cultured class of speech evolve definite 
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principles by which to apply it in song to satisfy existing 
standards of musicianship. At the present time, in at- 
tempts to reach this musical standard, much singing is 
heard in which the standard of speech has almost degen- 
erated to the inarticulate form prevalent among primitive 
races. Speech still plays a part in this class of singing, 
for it is impossible to eliminate it; but owing to a lack of 
technic for applying it in music, speech has deteriorated 
into formless sound. In other cases, where diction has 
been made a special feature, the speech is articulate, but 
is divorced from its function of sustaining tone, and in 
consequence the melody is more barked than sung. 
Init1aT1I0N INTO THE Mystery oF THE VoIcE. 


Study of the principles and essential nature of speech 
for its application to music is the only path of initiation 
into the mystery of the voice. Everyone can speak, It 
is neglect of the study of the relationship of this function 
to music which is responsible for all the vocai failures. 

There is a technic of this relationship, and a very definite 
one, for all those who will set aside personal effort to pro- 
duce tone, and apply themselves instead to a conscious use 
of the natural agent of speech to voice the music of song. 


Witherspoon to Head Ithaca Conservatory 
Vocal Department 


George C. Williams, manager of the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, announces the engagement of Herbert 
Witherspoon as head of the vocal department of the Ithaca 
Conservatory for the coming year, beginning with the 
opening of the fall term in September. This is quite as 
important an announcement for the vocal department as 
was the recent engagement of Professor Otokar Seveik 
for the violin department, as Herbert Witherspoon is rec- 
ognized as being among the greatest teachers of the voice 
in this country. Mr. Witherspoon also for a number of 
years was one of the most prominent singers in the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. His name is well known in 
every town and hamlet throughout the country through 
the records he has made for the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 

Mr. Witherspoon will come to Ithaca from New York 
City once each month, to give instruction and supervise 
the work of the department. One of Mr. Witherspoon's 
assistants, John Quine, has also been added to the teach- 
ing force of the vocal department. He will give daily 
instruction at the Conservatory next year. Mr. Quine is 
also a well known New York singer and has toured the 
country several seasons under the auspices of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau. He has appeared a number of times 
in New York City and his recent recital in Aeolian Hall 
was received with unanimous favor by the critics. 

With Leon Sampaix at the head of the piano department, 
this places a master teacher at the head of each of the 
departments of the school. It is certain to make Ithaca 
a center of musical instruction in this country. 

The above engagements are merely additions to the 
teaching force of the vocal department as John Chipman 
and the other teachers of the department have been re- 
engaged to teach at the conservatory for another year. 





Althouse Wins Favor in Vancouver 


The press of Vancouver, British Columbia, was unan- 
imous in its praise of Paul Althouse, who recently appeared 
there in a concert given by the Men’s Musical Club. Ac- 
cording to the newspapers, Mr. Althouse drew an audience 
which for size and enthusiasm has seldom been equaled in 
that city. The noted tenor not only gave several groups 
of songs, but also won favor for his rendition of “Celeste 
Aida,” several other operatic arias, and the chief solo part 
in Cadman’s “Vision of Sir Launfal,” the latter being the 
chief choral number on the program. In this work the 
Daily Province considered that “he disclosed searching 
dramatic ability in his visualization of the complex solo 
passages,” and goes on to state that “the reception ac- 
corded Mr. Althouse was certainly in keeping with his 
sterling gifts.” 


Gauthier Sings Grainger’s “Sprig of Thyme” 
Eva Gauthier had a big success with Percy Grainger’s 
new song, “Sprig of Thyme,” at her third recital in 
Havana, Cuba, on February 20. It was sincerely ap- 
plauded and redemanded by the large audience. It will be 
remembered that Percy Grainger gave three recitals in 
Havana last December and made many friends there. 


Spalding’s Final Recital, April 3 
Albert Spalding, who is now on a six weeks’ tour in the 


middle West, will give his last recital for the season in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 3. 
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SUNIMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 27 to August 6 (Six Weeks) 56th Year 
PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON 

















RIGIARD HAGEMAN OSCAR SAENGER 
RUDOLPH GANZ FLORENCE HINKLE 
CLARENCE EDDY MME. DELIA VALERI 





Mme. Valeri will positively teach at the Master School of the 
Chicago Musical College for the next three summers (as per 
contract) IF SHE TEACHES AT ALL. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Ganz, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mme. Valeri 
and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who, after an open com- 
petitive examination, is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. Free scholarship applica- 
tion blank on request. Write for complete summer catalog. Lesson periods should be engaged now. Pri- 
vate and Class Lessons are given by all teachers. 











DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 12 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


_ | | 630 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


(College Building’ Next to Blackstone Hotel) 





' FELIX BOROWSKI, President DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager 
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LA SCALA ORCHESTRA 
VISITS CINCINNATI 


Frances Alda Scores with Local Symphony—Director Ysaye 
Ii|—Summer Opera Season Revival—Conser- 
vatory Notes 

Cincinnati, O., February 24, 1921,—Music lovers of Cincin- 
nati have every reason to feel grateful for being able to 
hear La Scala Orchestra, under the direction of Arturo 
Toscanini, which appeared at Music Hall, February 8. 
Of course much was anticipated, and there was nothing to 
disappoint, The enthusiastic audience fully appreciated the 
perfection of performance that marked the various num- 
bers on the program, ranging from the old masters to the 
modern school. These were rendered in that perfect man- 
ner which proves the claims that have been made for this 
orchestra. The opening number was the concerto in A 


minor, Vivaldi, for string instruments; this was notably 
played, with a finish and perfect accord that gave ample 
promise of what might be looked for later, The fifth 
symphony of Beethoven was given a delightful rendition. 
There were two novelties of the modern school, the “Iberia” 
images for orchestra, by Debussy, and the symphonic 
poem “The Fountains of Rome,” by Respighi. The final 


prelude and “Isolde’s Death” from Wagner's 


was an added delight 


number, the 
“Tristan and Isolde,” 


Capacity Houses at YounGc Propie’s Concerts, 


The popularity of the young people’s concerts given by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Emery Auditorium, 
under the direction of Modest Aloo, are proving to be 
most beneficial in an educational way to the school children, 
The third of these concerts which was given on the after- 
noon of February 15, was listened to by a capacity audience. 


A feature of these concerts is the delightful descriptions 
given the numbers by Thomas J. Kelly, who acts as inter- 
preter The program included such numbers as the Bee- 
thoven symphony, No. 1; the “Dance Macabre,” by Saint- 
Saéns; the largo from the “New World” symphony by 
Dvorak; prelude and minuet from Bizet’s “Suite L’Arle- 


sienne,” and Von Weber's “Invitation to the Dance.” 


Gabriel Ysaye played the violin obligatos. 
At Orcnestra “Por.” 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave its fifth popu- 
lar concert at Music Hall on the afternoon of February 13, 
and there was a more than usual number present to enjoy 
the affair, On account of the illness of Conductor Eugene 
Ysaye the concert was given under the direction of Modest 
Aloo, the assistant director, His efforts in this way are 
always pleasing, and he obtains excellent effects from the 
orchestra, The opening number was the French military 
march (from the “Suite Algerienne”) by Saint-Saéns, fol- 
lowed by the overture, “Romeo and Juliet,” by Tschaikowsky. 
Slavonic dances by Dvorak completed the first half of the 
program. The Dances of the Sylphs and of the Sprites, 
by Berlioz, proved to be pleasant innovations, and the 
closing number, a waltz by Strauss, was well received. 
The soloist was Joseph Vito, harpist of the orchestra, He 


Soto Harp 
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is a talented performer who has been educated in this 
country; his numbers were delightfully played, the princi- 
pal one being a solo for harp and strings, flute and clarinet. 


Director YsAye IL. 

Eugene Ysaye, director of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, was taken ill with a severe cold while on tour 
recently with the orchestra through the South, and as a 
consequence the concerts that were to have been given on 
February 11 and 12, at Emery Auditorium, had to be post- 
poned until a later date. 

Summer Opera Season RevIvAt, 

Preparations are under way for a revival of the summer 
season of opera at the Zoo Gardens, which has been an- 
nounced by Business Manager Charles G. Miller, who re- 
cently returned from a trip to Chicago. The performances 
will again be under the direction of Ralph Lyford, who so 
ably conducted them last season, and a chorus is to be 
organized in the very near future. The season will run 
from June 26 to August 20. 


Cuicaco Orera Repertory. 


The differences that existed between the management of 
the Chicago Opera Association and J. H. Thuman, manager 
of the College of Music, relative to the repertory to be 
presented at Music Hall in this city on March 18 and 19, 
have been settled. Mr. Thuman went to New York and 
conferred with Mary Garden, the new manager of the 
company, and it has been decided to include “Mona Vanna” 
as the Saturday evening attraction with Miss Garden and 
Muratore in the leading roles. Wagner's “Lohengrin” will 
be the opening opera. The selection of the Saturday mat- 
inee will be announced later. 


Frances Apa SoLoist with ORCHESTRA, 


The eighth pair of symphony concerts by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra was given on February 18 and 19, at 
Emery Auditorium. Eugene Ysaye, who had been indis- 
posed since his return from the southern tour of the orches- 
tra, was able to resume his leadership of the organization, 
but was not fully recovered from his illness. The opening 
number was the overture, “Anacreon,” by Cherubini. The 
most important number on the program, however, was the 
symphony in D minor, by Cesar Franck, played in response 
to a number of requests; it was played with force. After 
the intermission, the first number was “Istar” symphonic 
variations, op. 42, by Vincent d’Indy. The closing number 
was the symphonic poem, “La Jeunesse d’Hercule,” by 
Saint-Saéns, which was given a reading that brought out 
its pleasing harmonies, 

The soloist was Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who sang several numbers, including the aria, 
“Il re Pastore,” by Mozart, “Vissi d’arte,” from “Tosca,” 
by Puccini, and the aria from ‘ ‘Mefistofele,” by Boito. Her 
voice is one of unusual beauty and her artistic singing 
charmed her auditors. She sang two encores, which were 
delightful, and elicited a great deal of applause. 

Conservatory Nores. 


Pier Adolfo Tirindelli and the Conservatory Orchestra 
gave another of their able orchestral concerts at the Cin- 





» States Naval Reserve forces in Cincinnati. 
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cinnati Conservatory, Thursday night, February 17, present- 
ing during the course of the evening three young soloists, 
who displayed all of the assurance and authority of the 
seasoned artist. They were Katherine Donald, gant. a 
pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, who played the ot 
concerto in G major; is Johnen, a Pupil of John A 
Hoffmann, who sang the Massenet = yl ally de mon 
avenir,” and Herbert Silbersack, pup of Mr. Tirindelli, 
who played the violin concerto by Severn. The Orchestra 
repeated the success attained in the former appearances, 
demonstrating what constant training and rehearsing can 
do toward molding a body of students into a well-rounded 
responsive organization able to handle the difficult musical 
literature usually conceded to the professional orchestras. 

Abram Sopkin, a pupil of Eugene Ysaye, for the past 
two years a member of the master class, gave a recital of 
wide se on Tuesday evening, February 15, at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. Mr. Sopkin showed his 
mettle in a program built on lines best calculated to display 
his virtuosity in its various phases. He has a clear vibrant 
tone, and a brilliant, vigorous technic. All this is tempered 
with an intelligent musical discrimination that makes the 
career of this young artist a thing of great promise. 

By a strange coincidence, three former Cincinnati Con- 
servatory students appeared as soloists with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra on its recent tour of the South. The 
first of these was Cecil Davis, who left the Conservatory 
in 1917, in answer to his country’s call, and served in 
France for a year with Base Hospital No. 25. Savannah 
(Ga.) is his native city, and when the orchestra was booked 
for an appearance there Mr. Davis was called home from 
New York to appear as soloist, playing the Grieg concerto 
in A minor. In Brookhaven, Elsie Barge, a graduate of 
the class of 1918, appeared in her native city, giving a 
brilliant account of herself in the Rubinstein D minor 
concerto. Lucile Skinner, a Cincinnati girl, heading the 
music faculty of the State Normal College at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., played the Scharwenka concerto in B flat minor, All 
three are pianists, having appeared here in their student 
days as soloists with the Conservatory orchestra, : 

Notes. 


The Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati, at its regular meet- 
ing held at the Walnut Hills Business Men's Club, ad- 
mitted three new members. The entertainment feature of 
the evening was contributed by Herman Bellstedt, who 
played a polonaise of Beethoven, and a German dance for 
the cornet. A commission has been accepted by Mr. Bell- 
stedt to organize a band of sixty-two pieces for the United 
The band will 
contain fifty members, and there will be twelve in the bugle 
and drum corps. The band will make a number of trips 
during the coming summer months, 

The Folklore Society presented a musical program re- 
cently at the rooms of the Cincinnati Literary Club. 
number of interesting numbers were enjoyed. 

The Culp String Quartet gave a concert some evenings 
ago at the Cincinnati Woman’s Club, under fhe auspices 
of the music department of the club. The quartet is com- 
posed of Sigmund Culp, first violin; Earnest Pack, second 

(Continued on page 46.) 














SUMMER MASTER COURSES 
June 27th---July 30th, 1921 
: JOSEF DAVID 
: The American Conservatory announces the return engagement 





Instructors. 


educators of distinction. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Pres. 








designed for Post Graduates, and also regular courses. 


Moéerate tuition rates and excellent dormitory accommodations. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 503 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


of these artists to conduct 


MASTER CLASSES 


specially designed for professional pianists, singers, teachers and 
advanced students, for a term of five weeks, from June 27th 
to July 30. 


REPERTORY CLASSES 


iPRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


David Bispham will also instruct in Recitation to Music 


Special Prospectus mailed on application. 


| SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
of six weeks, June 27th to August 6th, 1921. Lecture Courses by eminent educators. Recitals. Ninety-five Artist- 


SPECIAL COURSE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Special engagement of Anne Shaw Faulkner-Oberndorfer, and other 


KARLETON HACKETT, ADOLF WEIDIG, HENIOT LEVY, Associate Directors 


AUDITOR CLASSES 


Summer prospectus mailed on request. 
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Still 
“The Matchless 


DALVAREL 


Boston and New York 
in Accord on Her 
Unique Merits 





© Underwood & Underwood 


There are few voices which equal hers in beauty and nobility of tone, as there are few singers who match her 
in sheer splendor of vocal utterance, in sensuousness of coloring, in the grand manner.—Boston Post. 


Her voice has a somber, indescribable richness of tone color which distinguishes it from other contraltos. In the 
sort of romantic music where “strangeness is added to beauty” she is unsurpassed. She caught and trans- 
mitted to the listener the morbid intense emotion of words and music as almost no other living singer 


could.—Boston Globe. 


At the afternoon recital, D’Alvarez and Levitzki presented a program almost matchless for this style of concert. 
Mme. D’Alvarez has a rich voice, with excellent coloring, nobility of tone, always full of splendor, always pleas- 


ing.—Boston Record. 


Mme. D’Alvares’s voice is large and deep; it has both suavities and sonorities; it rolls from her in flood; it readily 
takes darkling glow. A heavy, an almost intoxicating sensuousness exhales from it as from certain perfumes. 
Her voice would carry to the utmost corners of a spacious auditorium.—Boston Transcript. 


The tremendous variety of color which is included on the contralto’s palette was richly evidenced. The chiaro- 
scuro of Monteverde and Gluck, the delicate pastel tints of Poldowski’s “Effet de Neige” and the thin gold of 
her “Pannyre,” the passionate scarleto of Carmen and the St. Patrick green of Hughes’s “The Next Market Day,” 
all these shone out from the rich mine which is her voice—New York Sun. 


There are few singers with the command and passion of interpretation possessed by this contralto, and her 
sheer beauty of voice quality was never more arresting than during her third and last recital last evening. No 
matter in what language or dialect Marguerite D’Alvarez sings she has the sure touch of the artist which creates 
the perfect frame for her song—New York Mail. 


As an interpreter Miss D’Alvarez is both instinctive and cerebral, and she can deliver her message with the 
authority-of a tremendous temperamental force. In two Irish songs, “The Lover’s Curse” and “The Next Market 
Day,” Miss D’Alvarez was simply astounding. Both of these had to be repeated. No woman's voice since 
Calve’s has lent itself to tonal color as hers does; in singing these pieces she is quite alone today—New York Globe. 


The distinguished soloist possesses one of the few truly great contemporary contralto voices. 
, Brooklyn Standard Union. 


Season 1921-22 Now Booking, inthe East in Dec., April and May; in the Middle West 
Jan. and Mar., in the South, Southwest and on the Pacific Coast, Feb. and Early Mar. 


print ncn Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


VOCALION RECORDS 
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HINTS TO SINGERS 


By Leon Rains 


(Copyrighted, 1921, by Leon Rains.) 
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[This is the fifteenth article of an interesting series of discussions on various topics of importance to the 


singer. In the 
the question of “ 


“Memory,” ey “Pitch,” “Dynamics,” “Diction” and “ 


later articles.—Editor’s Note.] 


(ARTICLE XV) 
“Ali the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits, and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts.” 
—Shakespeare in “As You Like It.” 


When singing for an agent, manager or conductor, sing 
a song that will show your range, power of expression, and 
at once classify your voice! Avoid singing the arias from 
“Pagliacci,” no matter how well you think you sing them! 
Not only does almost everyone sing them well, but almost 
_ all sopranos, tenors and baritones sing them at voice trials, 
and they unconsciously copy some great artist they have 
heard in this popular opera; the manager may hear the 
imitation and the applicant fail through comparison. Be- 
sides, the agents are tired of hearing these arias; one of our 
leading agents told me that he would no longer listen to 
the arias when sung at auditions. For the same reason, I 
advise altos to avoid “Dalila” arias. When singing at voice 
trials, go prepared to sing more than one song or aria. 
Managers set certain days when they listen to numerous 
voices, and the singer will receive greater attention if he 
sings a song or aria that the singers preceding have not 
sung. Furthermore, should the singer’s voice especially 
please the manager, he may request a second song. Avoid 
making excuses, If you are not in good voice and feel 
that you cannot do yourself justice, do not sing. Try to 
be one of the first voices heard at the audition. The singer 
that is heard after a dozen or more have sung, is seldom 
appreciated, unless he has an exceptional voice. 

Don’t sing the first song or aria you studied with your 
teacher! The memory of those trying moments when you 
were endeavoring to master the first rudiments of cantalene 


revious articles which have already appeared in the Musical Courier, Mr. Rains took up 
ealth,” “Voice,” “Registers,” “Buffos,” “ ee “Application,” “Practicing,” “Solfeggio,” 


ervousness,.” Other topics will be considered in 


lies dormant in your subconscious mind and may awaken to 
your detriment. 

Don’t think that you can impress a manager by singing 
an aria that does not lie in the repertory you can fulfill, or 
try to convince him of your versatility! The stage is full 
of utility singers and they get nowhere. The artist that 
has made a reputation and then sings a role not in his 
repertory, providing he is successful therewith, adds another 
jewel to his crown; the singer that is used to fill in or save 
an opera, no matter how he may strive, is never appre- 
ciated. 

Just what each voice should sing at voice trials, I cannot 
definitely advise without hearing the voice. That is the 
instructor’s privilege. But I can name what is seldom 
heard, and offer the following list of arias for every voice, 
feeling sure that they will be welcomed by both agents and 
managers : 

Soprano legére: The Mad Scene from “Lucia;” Revenge 
aria, from the “Magic Flute;” aria from “Lakmé.” 

Lyric soprano: Pamina’s aria from the “Magic Flute;” 
Leonora’s aria*from “Il Trovatore;” aria from “Tosca.” 

Dramatic soprano: “Ocean” aria from “Oberon;” Eliza- 
beth’s aria from “Tannhauser ;” “Fidelio” aria. 

Mezzo soprano: Amneris’ aria from. “Aida;” Fidés’ arias 
from “Le Prophéte;” “O Don fatale,” from “Don Carlos.” 

Alto: “Orpheus” arias, by Gluck; arias from “I! Trova- 
tore.’ 

Lyric tenor: Don Ottavio’s aria from “Don Giovanni ;” 
aria from “Carmen” or “Faust.” 

Tenor demi-character: Aria from “Aida,” “Huguenots” 
or “L’Africaine.” 

Heroic tenor: “Prize Song” from “Meistersinger ;” 
“Rome Narrative” from “Tannhauser ;” “Prophet” aria. 

Lyric baritone: “Largo al factotum,” from “Il Bar- 
biere;” “Fin ch’ an dal vino,” from “Don Giovanni;” 
“Evening Star,” from “Tannhauser.” 








PAPALARD 


The season of 1920-21 marks the sixth year of the Papalardo 
Vocal Art Studios. 
well known both here and abroad. A list of over forty artists 
who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and 
Operatic Stage testifies to the ability of Arturo Palpalardo as a 
Master of Song and Coach. 
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Heroic baritone: Pizarro aria, from “Fidelio ;” “Wotan’s 
Abschied,” from “Walkiire;” Nilakantha’s aria, from 
“Lakmé.” 

High bass: “Calf of Gold,” from “Faust;” Prayer from 
“Lohengrin ;” “Si, mourir ella di!” from “La Gioconda.” 

Low bass: Arias from the “Magic Flute;” Prayer from 
“La Juive,” and arias from “Huguenots.” 


Alice Gentle Honored in Oakland 


Alice Gentle, whose talent has placed her in the front 
ranks of opera, has been appearing as guest artist with the 
San Carlo Opera Company in the West. She has just en- 
tered upon her seventh week with this organization, and her 
portrayal of Carmen, Santuzza and Tosca has been widely 
acclaimed. In fact, the praise from the press has been 
unanimous in its approval of her work. 

Recently, after appearing on a Monday and Tuesday 
evening as Carmen and Santuzza, respectively, Miss Gentle 
flew by areoplane on Wednesday morning to Los Angeles, 
where she gave a recital at the Ambassador Hotel that 
evening, returning by air route to San Francisco the next 
morning. The same evening she appeared again with the 
San Carlo Opera Company, apparently none the worse for 
her adventure, 

In Oakland, where the company appeared for a week, 
this charming artist’s popularity was such that the usual 
query at the box office was not, “What opera is on to- 
night?” but “Does Miss Gentle sing?” On these nights 
not only was there a capacity audience, but eyen in one 
instance the manager of the theater was arrested for over- 
selling the standing room. As a result of this Miss Gentle 
was engaged as leading woman at Ye Liberty Playhouse. 
Immediately after the close of the season, Miss Gentle is to 
be married to Jacob Proebstel, now on tour with the Pav- 
lowa company. He managed the Western tour of the San 
Carlo Company last season, and it was at that time he 
and the attractive singer met. Miss Gentle will star at 
Ye Liberty Playhouse in the dramatic versions of “Tosca,” 
sy may “Rose of the Rancho,” “Zaza,” “Gioconda” and 
“Fedora.” 


Steeb Gives Masterly Conception of Concerto 


It was a real ovation which was given to Olga Steeb 
after her performance of the Liszt E flat piano concerto 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra on January 
21, for, according to the dailies, she lifted her audience to 
the heights of enthusiasm by the compelling power of her 
art. The critics further stated: 


Nuance, rubato and absolute phrasing with the utmost delicacy, 
sngmenees to dramatic force, were only a few of the effects ac- 
complish: in the short space of the digital flash——Los Angeles 
Evening Herald. 





On every public appearance this young virtuoso adds some measure 
of intellectual or technical art to her performance. Her work yes- 
terday, while giving brilliant opportunity for the latter quality, de- 
noted a masterly conception of the big Liszt fantasie and a com- 
prehension of the relation of her instrument to that of the orchestra 
which was admirable. 

In picking up the themes already enunciated by the orchestra 
Miss Steeb showed a brilliant understanding of her opportunity. 
She never attempted to rival in volume the orchestral effect. On 
the contrary she read into her solo passages such a wealth of tone 
color and individuality that the contrasts were constantly engaging 
alike to the ear and the mental sensibilities of the audience. 

In the marvelous trill, long sustained and almost superhumanly 
equable, and in her runs in scale and octave form, the artist 
showed that command of the piano which makes mere technic, how- 
ever arduously attained, now a matter of unconscious power, and 
at the conclusion of her number she received many flowers and the 
enthusiastic ovation of her huge audience.—Los Angeles Examiner, 


The achievements of this artistic and everstudious young woman 
seem to awaken oo a greater desire to hear her, and enthusiasm 
was manifest upon the completion of her grosentacion of the piano 

aily Times, 








Maestro oy has aiso conducted opera in Florence, San Ri Reggio Concerto in E-flat by Liszt.—Los Angeles 


Emilia, Novi r A n sieanidiaihiliaticcanit 
Paulo,” Brazil; New tuk Ge et ay United ame phy ° ° ° 
Namara to Sing in London and Paris 

Plans have been completed for Marguerite Namara, who 
this season has been devoting herself to the concert field 
with unvarying success, whereby she will appear at an early 
date in London and Paris, Namara is sailing on the S.S. 
“Adriatic” on April 20, going directly to the English 
metropolis and singing there at the start of the spring 
season. From there she leaves for Paris, where, as rumor 
has it, she will also appear in opera, besides filling several 
important concert engagements that have been booked for 
her. The exact date of her return to this country has 
not been decided upon as yet, but it will probably not be 
before late summer, 

While in Paris, Namara will naturally devote consider- 
able time to replenishing her wardrobe with some of the 
beautiful gowns that are always so much admired by the 
feminine part of the audiences. 

Also in connection with her Paris visit it is interesting 
to note that her name has been mentioned in association 
with the production of Camille Erlanger’s new opera, “La 
Forfaiture,” that has lately been so successfully sung 
there, and which America will hear next season if present 
plans do not miscarry. The leading part in this opera, 
which is known to Americans as a moving picture starring 
Fannie Ward under the name of “The Cheat,” is vocally 
suited to Mme, Namara. “La Forfaiture” will probably 
be produced in London during the season, 


Basque Songs Soon to Be Published 


Murray Davey, bass-baritone, of Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, and Paris Opera, as well as an exceptionally gifted 
musician, has just completed arrangements with the house - 
of J. Fischer & Bro., New York, whereby this firm is soon 
to bring out the first installment of Basque songs, col- 
lected, translated into French and English, with piano 
accompaniment added by Murray Davey. These songs 
have frequently been sung in Paris by Murray Davey 
himself, attracting the attention of many of the foremost 
artists who heard them. 
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LONDONERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECALL 
JEAN SIBELIUS AGAIN AND AGAIN 





His Fifth Symphony Fails to Display Real Warmth or Inspiration, Although the Composer Himself Is Cordially Greeted 
by Large Audience—Moriz Rosenthal Increases His Populasity—Rosing Gives Recital of Love Songs— 
Borwick Begins the First of His Three Piano Recitals—Leff Pouishnoff and Other Pianists— 

Other Items of Musical Interest 


London, February 16, 1921.—Jean Sibelius came over 
from his lone land of gray skies and ancient legends, lying 
between Lapland and Russia, and descended upon this 
“white-faced shore, whose foot spurns back the ocean’s 
roaring tides.” He also brought with him his fifth sym- 
phony, which proves to be about as cheerful as Coleridge's 
“Ancient Mariner.” Geographically considered, music ap- 
pears to increase in sadness towards the Arctic regions and 
become gay and frivolous down south. From southern 
Italy, rise on the map of Europe to Austria, then to Poland, 
then Russia, then Finland, and finally Lapland, and watch 
the sunlight fade. If Sibelius in his symphonies depicts 
the gloom of Finland, the cold winters, the sober summers, 
the goblins, imps and sprites of the Finnish folk lore, then 
I, for one, have no desire to visit the concert rooms of Lap- 
land—if there are any. Sibelius is sad enough. Shake- 
speare himself put “Macbeth” in Scotland, “Hamlet” in 
Denmark, “Romeo and Juliet” in Italy. 

Jean Sibelius, therefore, could not write like a Neapoli- 
tan if he tried. And, strange to say, he does not seem to 
have been influenced by his near northern neighbors, the 
Russians. He composes symphonies which apparently could 
have been written just as they are today had Tschaikow- 
sky, Brahms, Beethoven, Haydn never existed. He might 
as well be a visitor from Mercury—that little planet near 
the sun, with enormous mountains, and one hemisphere 
which never sees the light. How did the mercurial spirit 
and arctic temperament get united in this tall, strong, 
hardy, grizzled son of Finland? 

If Schumann got the inspiration for part of his “Rhen- 
nish” symphony from the stately magnificence of Cologne 
Cathedral, Sibelius might have been moved to musical ut- 
terance at the sight of an ancient megalith standing on the 
plain to tell of warriors long departed and races that have 
disappeared. His music has no ornaments, no filigree, 
nothing pretty for the sake of prettiness. It is simple, 
direct, terribly in earnest, sparing of means and effects, 
and free from plagiarism. Any experienced musician can 
hear Weber in Wagner’s works, Haydn in Beethoven, Bee- 
thoven in Brahms, and the influence of Chopin, Liszt, 
Strauss, Debussy, on innumerable lesser composers. But 
Sibelius has so thoroughly digested all the nutrition he 
must have received from his predecessors that no traces of 
the original flavors are to be detected. For this very rea- 
son the music of the fifth symphony must suffer in its 


powers of most pianists.” “The most exacting passages in 
the F minor ballade appear divinely simple.” 

If exaggeration is wanted, however, let me quote Emer- 
son on Shakespeare: “He is wise without emphasis or asser- 
tion; he is ‘strong, as Nature is strong, who lifts the land 
into mountain slopes without effort, and by the same rule 
as she floats a bubble in the air, and likes as well to do 
the one as the other. This makes that equality of power in 
farce, tragedy, narrative, and love songs.” Did I quote 
the word farce? Hear Rosenthal play Liadoff’s imitation 
of a “Music Box” and laugh in sheer wonder that he can 
produce such sounds from a Steinway grand. Perhaps | 
had better retract that word exaggeration, for I cannot see 
how any verbal description of such piano playing can be 
exaggerated. And the man himself, off the stage, is so un- 
assuming, kind, enlivening and lovable, that those whe 
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know him best are warmest in their praises. Can this be 
said of many of the world’s great artists? 

It has not yet been announced in London that Moriz 
Rosenthal is to return here after his Italian and Spanish 
concert tour to give a series of seven historical recitals 
in September and October. The programs will range from 
Daquin and Rameau to the best examples of the moderns. 

Boosry BaALiaps, 


At Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon an enormously 
long program delighted the huge audience from half past 
two to half past five. The directors of these Boosey Ballad 
Concerts tried the experiment of doubling the number of 
artists, and having each artist sing once. But as the 
rules against encores were broken at the start the result 
was that the fifteen artists managed to make a formidable 
entertainment before the day was done. Several critics 
made mention of the merits of Charles Wakefield Cad 
man’s “From Wigwam and Tepee” cycle, which was sung 
by the popular tenor, Frank Mullings, and rapturously ap 
plauded. Carrie Tubb’s singing of Cowen's “Swallows” 
was without doubt the artistic climax of the afternoon, 
though Harry Dearth has always a warm place in the 
heart of the ballad public. 

Rosinoe’s ENGLISH, 

Rosing, who has a faithful following of admirers in 
London, gave a recital of love songs in Acolian Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, and the little concert room was packed 

(Continued on page 42.) 











SOPRANO 


“Miss Bensel charmed _ her 


CARYL BENSEL 


“Charms” 


HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 18th, 1921. 


audience 
especially in Manney’s ‘Consecration’ and 








Hageman’s ‘Do Not Go My Love,’ although it 
is doubtful whether it mattered much to the 
listeners what text and score she employed 
to thrill them with the beauty and smoothness 
of her voice. Repeatedly she was obliged to 
acknowledge the prolonged applause of the 
audience. One of the features of her work 
was her uniformly clear enunciation.” 
Harrisburg Telegraph. 


“The soloist of the evening, Caryl Bensel, 
gave great pleasure with her singing. Her 
voice is rich and velvety and easily filled the 
big hall. Wer enunciation of both French 
and English songs was very good. Of special 
beauty was Miss Bensel’s singing of ‘Le Papillion,’ by Fourdrain, given in smooth 
lyric tone.”—Harrisburg Patriot. 


“Miss Bensel as soloist of the evening was delightful, and much can be said of her 
superbly rich and resonant voice which easily filled the large auditorium. She sang 
several songs in French, beautifully enunciated, and charmed her hearers into 
rounds of applause.”—Harrisburg Evening News. 


LANCASTER, PA. February 18th, 1921. 

“Miss Caryl Bensel, soprano, assisting artist, was exceptional in her entire pro- 
gram was made up of English songs, which with the combination of a naturally 
beautiful voice and a perfectly clear enunciation, made a strong appeal to her 


audience. 

“In the well known aria, ‘One Fine Day,’ in which Miss Bensel sang with the orches- 
tra, the full strength and beauty of her voice was shown, as well as her fine interpre- 
tative art.”—Lancaster News Journal. 


“Caryl Bensel, the assisting artist, sang well. The familiar aria from ‘Butterfly’ was 
given with excellent taste and she gave evidence of an exceptionally big voice. 
Miss Bensel sang all numbers with delightfully clear enunciation and she has a 
charming personality that proved popular with her audience.”—Examiner News Era. 


NEWARK, N. J. December 30th, 1921. 

“Miss Bensel created a good impression. Her voice is clear and edgeless and 
pleasing in quality throughout its ample range. Firmness and flexibility marked 
her singing of ‘Rejoice Greatly’ and she delivered ‘I know that my Redeemer Liveth,’ 
with intensity.” Newark Evening News. 


general appeal. It falls upon ears which can recognize no 
familiar mannerisms and friendly phrases. The flora and 
fauna of the foreign landscape seem more strange than 
beautiful. A native of dry and sunny Australia, accustomed 
to wombats and kangaroos. could not feel less at home among 
the sheep and wild rabbits on the green and rolling downs 
of cloudy England. 

The composer was enthusiastically recalled by a very 
large audience, but the most indulgent of his friends cannot 
rank him as a conductor worthy to take the place of Sir 
Henry J. Wood. Still, the sight of an eminent composer 
conducting his own work has an attraction for the public, 
and Sir Henry’s great technical skill may not have been so 
important as the composer’s personal direction of an un- 
known symphony. 

AFFABLE Moriz, THE GENIUS. 

A writer, who calls himself Vanoc, wrote in last Sun- 
day’s Referee that when he was in New York more than 
thirty years ago Edison told him that “we don’t know one 
millionth of one per cent. about anything! We have a lot 
of hypotheses, but that’s all. We are just emerging from 
the chimpanzee state mentally.” It is consoling to think 
that the readers of this letter cannot have emerged very 
much further than the writer of it, and that my unsatisfac- 
tory hypotheses about the art of Moriz Rosenthal will be 
judged by minds which are more or less on a par with my 
own mentality. Superior minds which understand all about 
everything must be patient with me when I confess my 
inability to see wherein a great pianist differs from an ordi- 
narily intelligent man in private life. Of course, I do not 
refer to chimpanzees who play the piano, but to the quiet, 
educated, intellectual, humorous Moriz Rosenthal. I sat 
beside him with a small party of friends last Wednesday 
afternoon after his recital and did my best to discover any 
peculiar mental mark or physical development or nervous 
} excitement or educational hobby to distinguish him as a 
} musician in general and a pianist in particular. I could 
| 
1 








find none. He drank tea and ate cake like the rest of us, 
and his hands gave not the slightest indication of their 
enormous technical skill and amazing power on the key- 
board of a grand piano. One of the ladies in the party 
asked him: “Moriz, how does it feel to walk on the stage 
of the Queen’s Hall and hear all those thousands of people 
applauding?” “I don’t know,” replied the pianist in his 
hesitating English. “I think only how I shall play this 
piece right.” 

That reply is characteristic of the man. Indifferent to 
applause, beyond the formal acknowledgment of it, he 
thinks first and last of the perfection of his art. Nothing 
is too difficult, too powerful, too tender and delicate, too 
graceful for his all comprehending mind and infallible 
fingers. Do I exaggerate? Let me quote from three of 
London’s most prominent critics. One of them said of the 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 

: . ‘ A Letter to Miss Bensel’s Manager—February 10, 1921. 

last movement of Beethoven’s “Appassionata” that “it is a “| must take this opportunity to compliment you on having secured an artist of Miss 
Bensel’s ability. She was received with great appreciation by our audience and her work 


wild, seething piece that includes within its emotional pro- cea cureks Wole eau 
gram moments of despair, feverish insistence, hope, and She is not only an ist, but also has a very pleasing personality which ingratiates 
determination.” Critic No. 2 said that Rosenthal realized itself to her audience and we bespeak for her a very brilliant future, and wish to thank her 
that description, and then he added that the pianist’s “read- through you, for her contribution to the success Goue ae 

ings of the Chopin group were distinguished by exquisite C. W. Hughes, Secy. and Treas., 
beauty of tone and feminine fascination and persuasiveness. St. Louls Apollo Club. 
The rendering of the study in thirds was so exquisite tech- 

nically that it had to be repeated.” The third critic I shall 
quote said of Rosenthal’s own “Humoresque on Themes 
by Johann Strauss” was “a triumphant exposition of 
rhythmical and contrapuntal devices beyond the executive 
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ERNO DOHNANYI, 
whose reappearance in America was hailed as a musical 
made a deep impression at his concerts in Boston, Phila- 
The playing of his variations, under 
was also a veritable triumph. 
under the management of 


© Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 


Kminent composer-pianiat, 
event of great significance, 
delphia, New York, Cleveland and Morristown, 
Uengelberg, with the National Symphony Orchestra, 


Ur. Dohndanyi will return to America again nert season, 


Jules Daiber. 


Etta Hamilton Morris Pupils’ Recital 


The Music Hall of the Brooklyn Academy of Music was 
filled on Monday evening, February 28, to listen to the 
pape of Etta Hamilton Morris. The first half of the 

“ram was given over to the yeung pupils who acquitted 
the mselves creditably despite the fact that most of them 
had studied but one or two seasons. Gertrude Scheidt, 
Madeline Van Gasbeck, Helen Reeve, Edna Spitzer and Elena 
Grant, sopranos, and Anna Neumann, Ruth Doscher and 
Erna Timmerman, contraltos, took part. Most of the pupils 
singing in the latter half of the program had been heard to 
advantage in concert and church work. Abraham Tolchin, 
tenor, sang “Oh Paradise,” Meyerbeer, and “Thou Billowy 
Harvest Field” effectively, Laura Consaul Ross, contralto, 
displayed a full contralto voice of rich quality in “The 
Earthly Hopes,” Lehmann, and the spiritual “My 
Soul's Gwine Shine,” Guion, which wis especially well 
Warner Emerson, boy soprano soloist of St. Luke's, 
sang with birdlike tone “Amarella Waltz,” by Winne, with 
a clear E flat at the finale, responding again with “The 
Little Wind,” by Spross. Harold B Bergin, a real basso 
sang with fine style the stirring “Drum Major,” 

Thomas, and the contrasting “Sylvia” of 
Speaks. Hazel Clark Kent, lyric soprano, sang delightfully 
“A fors e lui,” Verdi, showing a remarkable technic and 
fine tone. Alma Wallner Flint has a delightful mezzo con- 
tralto and sang the difficult Tschaikowsky “Adieu Forets” 
with bell-like upper tones and dramatic intensity. Herman 
C. Pantley, tenor, was heard in * ‘Cielo e Mar,” Ponchielli, 
and “Ah Moon of My Delight,” Lehmann. He has a voice 
of splendid quality and fine musicianship, Cora Shephard- 
son Diehl, lyric soprano, sang an aria from “Tosca” and 
the dramatic “I Sent My Soul Through the Invisible,” 
from “The Persian Garden.” Her control was excellent, 
permitting a pianissimo high C to crescendo to a tone of 
almost dramatic intensity without a change of quality. 
Daisy Krey, contralto, who recently made a_ successful 
debut at the Princess Theater, sang very capably “Oh 
Don Fatale,” Verdi and two Grieg numbers—“Mother 
Sorrow” and “Good Morning.” Rich tone, dramatic feel- 
and intelligent interpretation were noticeable features 
Harry Wirklich, tenor robusto, has a future 
quality linked with 
He sang “E 


done 


cantante, 
Ambroise 


nig 
of her work 
ahead of him; a voice of operatic 
feeling made his work interesting. 
Puccini, and “Inter Nos,” MacFayden. 
Two concerted numbers, the “Faust” trio, and “They Say 
the Lion and the Lizard,” from “The Persian Garden,” 
were well sung. Other concerted works programmed had 
to be omitted owing to the illness of Mrs. Morris. 

lhe concert was followed by a reception and dance in 


artistic 
lucevan le stelle,” 
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the ballroom under the auspices 
of The Philomela Glee Club, 
of which Mrs. Morris is the 
musical director. 


Recital at Mrs. 
Garfield Learned’s 


A delightful hour of music 
was given at the home of Mrs. 
Garfield Learned, Saturday af- 
ternoon, March 5, to introduce 
her niece, Zanetta Marilla. 
Miss Marilla, who has been 
studying for the past year with 
Harriet Ware, is a young so- 
prano who reveals fine talent. 
Her voice is of a sympathetic 
quality, and she sings artisti- 
cally, with fine interpretation. 
Her splendid voice placing, 
breath control and diction, all 
prove the result of excellent 
training. Her first number, 
“Caro mio ben,” was very 
smoothly and prettily given. 
Of her second group, “All in 
the April Evening” (Diack), 
was especially lovely. In this, 
her ability to sing the lower 
tones with color as well as her 
upper tones, was noticeable. 
Her last group consisted of 
three of Harriet Ware’s own 
songs, which have been recently 
published—“lIris,” “At the 
Fountain,” and “Stars.” The 
great number of people who 
have loved this gifted com- 
poser’s songs will surely appre- 

“— ciate these three newest and 
and perhaps loveliest of her compositions. She herself 
was at the piano for all of Miss Marilla’s numbers. 

Maude Farrar gave several violin solos which were ap- 
preciated. She has a beautiful tone, and plays with much 
temperament. Her numbers included “Chanson Meditation” 
(Cottenet), “Orientale” (Cui), and “Obertass” (Wieniaw- 
ski) 

Among the guests present were Marie Cavan, Mildred 
Dilling, Porter Steele, Edith Ivins, Mr. and Mrs. Drake, 
Mme. Laurissini, and Hon; R. B. Hawley. Refreshments 
were served, and an enjoyable social hour followed the 
program. 


Several Dates ue “en Armstrong 


Marion Armstrong, the young Scotch-Canadian soprano, 
who gave a successful debut at Aeolian Hall a few weeks 
ago, is engaged to sing at the Men’s Club at Brick Church, 
East Orange. She will be the only soloist of the evening, 
and will sing a number of English and Scotch songs on 
this occasion. In March, Miss Armstrong is engaged to 
appear at Bristol, Conn., to be followed by several spring 
dates. She has also been reengaged as soloist at the East 
Orange Church for another year, and her manager, Annie 
Friedberg, is looking forward to an exceptionally good 
season for her. 


Soloists for National Association of Harpists’ 
Concert 


The artists participating in the program to be given by 
the National Association of Harpists at Carnegie Hall on 
March 29 are Maud Morgan, Annie Louise David, Salvatore 
de Stefano, Carlos Salzedo, Salzedo Harp Ensemble, a 
string quartet, assisted by Viola Waterhouse-Bates, soprano, 
and the Duo-Art. 


Anna Turin Dead 


Anna Turin, the mother of Josef Turin, the well known 
tenor, died at her home in New York City on February 
28. For some time Mrs. Turin had been suffering from 
heart trouble, which resulted in a stroke of paralysis that 
caused her death in eleven days. 


Marguerite Dana Recital, March 21 


Marguerite Dana, soprano, will be heard in recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Monday evening, March 21. 
Her program will include songs by Frederick Jacobi, Mana- 
Zucca, John L. Nelson and Richard Hageman. 
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“SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 





Thursday, March 10 (Morning) 
Yvonne: De: Trbvtlle ies ix cckieroks 6coaes Hotel Plaza 
Thursday, March 10 (Afternoon) 

New York Symphony Orchestra ........... Carnegie Hall 
John Powell, soloist. 
Samaroft-Stokowski-Beethoven Concert....../ Aeolian Hall 
Yvette Guilbert .............: Thirty-ninth Street Theater 
Thursday, March 10 (Evening) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 
Vat VOR ARI iB Bak ie cia es Aeolian Hall 
Pavlowa and Ballet Russe ...... Manhattan Opera House 
Friday, March 11 (Afternoon) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 
Foieds ROOMS 57 ss csaivabdlvcewsdecut vaste. Aeolian Hall 
Friday, March 11 (Evening) 

New York Symphony Orchestra........... Carnegie Hall 
John Powell, soloist. 


Clash Dien... « csmncasd buicetaihuns coe ucca Aeolian Hall 
Pavlowa and Ballet Russe ....... Manhattan Opera House 
Saturday, March 12 (Afternoon) 

Mme. and Miss Louise Homer ............. Carnegie Hall 
SUPE SUMMON ins cee Ades Ow UA GKA ooo css bavced Aeolian Hall 
Guy Maier and Loraine Wyman .............. Town Hall 
Pavlowa and Ballet Russe........ Manhattan Opera House 
Saturday, March 12 (Evening) 
Vestoff-Serova Russian Dancers............ Carnegie Hall 
Blind Men’s Improvement Club Concert..... Aeolian Hall 
Pavlowa and Ballet Russe ....... Manhattan Opera House 


David Mannes and Symphony Orchestra, 
Metropolitan Museum 


Sunday, March 13 (Afternoon) 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra......... Carnegie Hall 
Joseph Schwarz, soloist. 

New York Symphony Orchestra............. Aeolian Hall 
Ignaz Friedman, soloist. 

Frederic Warren Ballad Concert........ Longacre Theater 
l’rank, Klink, Jollif, Reimherr and Schumann, soloists. 
Erno Dohnanyi Cea hed CRUE YE eS Color ey & Town Hall 
Sunday, March 13 (Evening) 

National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 
Music League of the People’s Institute..... Cooper Union 


MacDowell Club Concert—Program of Chamber Music, 
MacDowell Club 
Mr. and Mrs. Benno Moiseiwitsch, soloists. 
Monday, March 14 (Afternoon) 
Marwatet Chnstigias : oo.04 bade ass RKas wei Hel Aeolian Hall 
Monday, March 14 (Evening) 
gine BIO oe ais « ovodbes Pawe b ek el \eolian Hall 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Alexander Schmuller, 
Town Hall 


Pavlowa and Ballet Russe........ Manhattan Opera House 
Tuesday, March 15 (Afternoon) 

National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, soloist. 

CAarees “LGRGG nis dean + oink ed Fad oceen ke Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, March 15 (Evening) 

SOMES | LN iis open i'b' Ba cakes «0 Carnegie Hall 

New York Chamber Music Society .......... Aeolian Hall 


Cantor Sirota and Helena Sirota, 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Pavlowa and Ballet Russe........Manhattan Opera House 

En a Dh EE TEEPE Waldorf-Astoria 

COG TIMI i 4.0:5's 6:09 Cade ches BOs a RR cae Town Hall 
Wednesday, March 16 (Afternoon) 

Marie Magdeleine Du Carp ................./ Aeolian Hall 
Pavlowa and Ballet Russe ....... Manhattan Opera House 
Wednesday, March 16 (Evening) 

Sa Canteen i tts ove dates Carnegie Hall 
Marguerite D’ Alvarez, soloist. 

Paviowa and Ballet Russe........Manhattan Opera House 
Thursday, March 17 (Afternoon) 

New York Symphony Orchestra ........... Carnegie Hall 
Samaroff-Stokowski-Beethoven Concert...... Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, March 17 (Evening) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra ............... Carnegie Hall 
RAINE TUM Soi wo hire hetee + bcos dead ewe don ce Aeolian Hall 
Pavlowa and Ballet Russe........ Manhattan Opera House 
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“NELSON ILLINGWORTH WINS” 


Pierre V. R. Key in the Musical Digest 


“NEW LIEDER SINGER MAKES DEEP IMPRESSION” 


“THE INDIVIDUAL MUSICAL TRIUMPH OF THE WEEK UNQUESTIONABLY WAS 
BY AN UNKNOWN SINGER, NELSON ILLINGWORTH, WHOSE RECOGNI. 


TION BY THE CRITICS WAS INSTANT.” 


“When an absolutely unknown singer wins from the entire corps of New York Musical critics unan- 
imous praise for his art: when by the majority he is likened to Dr. Wullner, and when the dean of 
the reviews (H. E. Krehbiel) devotes a column to his recital that singer leaps prominently into the 


DATES NOW AVAILABLE FOR THIS AND NEXT SEASON iow t. tae 
Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street - 
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Return to America 


Season 1921-1922 





Former Tours Played with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
New York Symphony Orchestra 

Chicago Orchestra 

Cincinnati Orchestra 

St. Louis Orchestra 

Philadelphia Orchestra 


‘‘He made an impression that will not 
soon be forgotten.”—P. V. R. Key. 


WILLIAM 
BACHAUS 


PIANIST 











For Terms, Dates, etc., Address 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street, New York City 
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A Series 


of Tales About Musical, Nearly Musical, and Non-Musical Persons, of Which This 


Ils Number Two, and Is Entitled 


MONEY SANS TALENT 


How Dollars Did Not Make One Prima Donna 
By VIOLETTE RAE 


Copyrighted, 1921, by 


and is 
quite unique! 
! 


back of her! 


looms upon the horizon 
being something 
There seems to be no end of money 
therefore, that people wonder who the 
pecially when the singer is only mediocre 
in the world could not make her any- 


unknow!l nger 

widely heralded ag 

strange 

is I 

nd all the 
thing different! 

Several years ago 


money 


let us call her Crystal 
m—suddenly broke into print and she was called a 

find” people began to “buzz.” All kinds of tales about 
the titian haired Crystal went the rounds, the most inter- 
esting of which was told me by a friend, who claimed that 
at least ten years before she had known her, under another 
lame a plain, home spun one, not at all romantic nor 
en musical 
“Why, my 
no more 


when the name 


indignant friend, “she 
What's more, 
voice any 
I knew 
at the 


dear,” exclaimed my 
i Crystal Carson than I am 
changing her name is not going to improve her 
| am willing to wager that, for in the days when 
her she did not have any to speak of. We were 
opera school together and the last season there, we went 
on tour, As far as your Crystal was concerned, she was 
the talk of the entire company. For some time previous 
she had been playing up to one of the German conductors, 
solely for what material gain that there might be in it for 
her. We girls were often disheartened upon finding that 
the much coveted small parts had been assigned to Crystal, 


The Musical Courier Company. 


because of that influence. And we began to wonder if 
merit really counted. 

“Well, all at once things took a sudden turn for the 
worse. Her friend, the conductor, developed a change of 
fancy and their relations grew stormy. Finally one morn- 
ing on the train the news spread like wild-fire. His new 
‘amore’ was to sing the small part in ‘Carmen.’ Conse- 
quently, you may believe, Crystal had to do some quick 
thinking. And she did! Just before the train pulled into 
our getting-off point, she toppled over in a faint and all 
sorts of first aid administrations seemed only to make her 
worse. As ‘soon as we arrived, she was hurried to a hotel 
and a physician was summoned. I was one of the few 
girls who remained with her, so I know what happened. 
The doctor came and after several minutes asked if some- 
thing had not happened that afternoon to upset the patient. 
We told him a little of what had transpired and he replied 
that he could not help her. She had worked herself up 
into a nervous state for which the only cure was restora- 
tion of her peace of mind. After he had gone, Crystal 
begged us to get the conductor to come to her or she would 
do something desperate. Off one of us flew and he came 
reluctantly, being none too sympathetic. Now for the 
surprise! Despite all, several hours later, Crystal had 
recovered quite enough to sing the part that very same 
evening. How had she accomplished it? No one knew. 
Some said that she had threatened the conductor with an 

















ASTOLFO PESCIA 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


ANNOUNCES THAT HE WILL TEACH 
IN CHICAGO NOVEMBER 1-JANUARY 20 


New York Studios Reopen Feb. 1. 
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exposé; others attributed the change in him to her peculiar 
influence over men, an influence, by the way, that no one 
has ever been able to understand. She has no charm, nor 
sweetness—nothing. She is a type that only a certain ‘class 
of men call ‘good-looking.’ I, personally, can’t see it. 
Have you noticed her eyes?” Alice asked excitedly, and 
without waiting for my reply, she rushed on: “They are 
unusually small, and evil constantly lurks in them. Her 
mouth ;” she broke off, “I have yet to see a more cruel 
one. What then is her fascination?” 

Alice by this time had talked herself into a nice little 
tempest. She threw her hands up in the air, and started off 
again : 

“Why, my dear, it only goes to show that you can never 
tell what some men admire. They are queer——” 

“But, Alice,” I interrupted, “you are getting away from 
our story. I want to know what became of your friend— 
alias Crystal Carson.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, after cooling down a bit, “at the 
end of the season she told us she was going abroad—the 
old story about the grandmother who had died and left 
her money. You know? What she really did was go over 
with the conductor. For several years she dropped com- 
pletely out of sight. I often wondered what had become 
of her until one day I met her quite by accident in a 
department store. When I recognized her, I spoke, calling 
her by the name I used to know her under at the opera 
school. And she did not know me. When I think of it 
my blood boils. She had the boldness to say I had been 
mistaken, She did not know me.” 

At the time Alice told me of the incident, I will admit 
now that I took it with a grain of salt. I felt that she 
was more or less jealous of her one time fellow student's 
coming up in the world, for Alice, like a good many other 
singers, always looks for the weak points in her sister 
singers’ make-up. She rarely tried to find the good ones. 
The girl is prejudiced, I thought, and decided to watch out 
for myself 

I did soon after discover that: Alice had not exaggerated 
one bit. Crystal Carson possessed more nerve than talent. 
She had no voice. She never would. At her debut here 
she merely made what seemed to be very unmusical sounds, 
swallowing nearly all of her words. The same foolish grin 
invariably came with the conclusion of each song—a grin 
that was accompanied by a kittenish bow. Yet, she was 
not the type that could be pitied for her defects, and it 
was not long before my neighbors began to roll their eyes 
or nod their heads significantly. As I was going out, one 
singer whom I happened to. pass, whispered : 

“That woman isn’t in her right mind. Nothing on earth 
could convince me otherwise.” 

As the days went by Crystal Carson, undaunted by public 
opinion or critical “panning,” gave another recital, which 
proved even worse than the first. She sang to an almost 
empty house. People were not any longer curious about 
her. As a singer, she was better silent. She had proven 
to be a living example of the theory that all the advertising 
in the world and all the financial backing go for naught 
when there is nothing to back it up artistically. Her 
identity was no longer discussed. It hardly mattered. 
The one question people still continued to ask was: 

“Who is fool enough to keep wasting good money on 
such a woman ?” 

“There is no fool like an old one——” And all of that 
was Crystal Carson’s angel. The sequel to Alice’s story 
of the early days of the singer, I learned quite by luck 
about a month ago. This time my informant was Dr. 
Sterret Hughes, a patron of the arts, who has lived abroad 

in Paris—for the last five years. Incidentally, we went 
to school together and have always had much in common. 
Several days after his return we dined and talked over 
what had happened since we had last met. Dr. Hughes 
has been keenly interested in the exchange of art between 
the countries, and during the discussion he spoke with 
enthusiasm of the American artists, who in the last few 
years had won success in Europe, particularly in Paris. 
Then it was that Crystal Carson flashed into my mind. 

“By the way, Sterret,” I asked, “did you happen to run 
across a singer in Paris called Cry stal Carson?” 

His face showed a broad smile almost instantly. 

“TI should say I did!” he exclaimed. “And thereby hangs 
a tale. Do you know that woman? And why are you 
interested ?” 

“She is over here now and has proven a failure.” 

“Not surprised,” he replied; “according to all reports, I 
should call her a better little ‘vamp’ than a singer. There 
is an interesting story that they tell about her. Ever 
hear it?” 

“No, Sterret, but I should like to.” 

He looked at me rather amused, and, noting the curiosity 
that I was trying to hide, went on: 

“It’s a funny one. Let me see—Crystal Carson turned 
up in Paris about the same time I did. It seems, so the 
story goes, she came over from America with some second 
rate Dutch conductor, apparently to try her skill in Italian 
opera. He must have been a wise old ‘duffer,’ for hardly 
had they landed before he skipped, leaving no traces be- 
hind. She, however, did not lose any sleep over the escape. 
I guess she knew she had more to gain than lose, for it 
turned out that she had carried on a secret flirtation with 
Jacques Du Vawl, the well known portrait painter, while 
crossing the ocean, and he had extracted a promise from 
Crystal to pose for him. He told her in return for this 
he could make her the most talked of singer—if not woman 
—in all Paris. And he very nearly succeeded. 

“When the conductor disappeared, Crystal lost no time 
in finding Du Vawl, and sittings began at once, with the 
result that the picture was exhibited soon after. It was 
called ‘La Femme Sans 1’ame’ or ‘The Woman Without a 
Soul.’ I can’t say there was anything unusual about it, 
except the expression of mockery on Crystal Carson’s face. 
The thing that held your attention was her peculiar sinister 
eyes. And when I tell you the picture caused a furore in 
Paris, I do not exaggerate. A woman might be suspected 
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of stretching the statement, begging your pardon, my dear, 
but not an old hard-headed fellow like me. Paris has never 
been without its sirens, but an American one seemed to be 
a novelty. Such réclame could not have been better planned 
to pave the way for Crystal—the singer. She decided to 
remain in Paris and she began to sing here and there at 
tremendously big fees. Mind, it was not her voice that 
drew the people, it was the woman herself. Odd as it may 
sound, no one could discover her fascination. It was baf- 
fling. She became known among the musical crowds as 
‘the woman without a song.’ Yet her mocking title did 
not seem to lessen the male admirers who were constantly 
flocking at her heels. Only Manuel Alvarez and his wealth 
did it: An elderly exporter from Madrid, he was one of the 
many who had studied her portrait. He liked it so well 
that he bought it and sought an introduction to its model. 
Long before Alvarez had secured the painting, he had 
made up his mind that Crystal would be his alone. What 
he himself lacked, his money would more than make up 
for to the singer—that he was clever enough to know. And 
so, Crystal, after a short courtship, was installed in a 
magnificent mansion and s ‘ded by all kinds of luxury. 
She seemed to be in her gun_. +r a while, as long as 
things went smoothly. 

“Alvarez’s family heard of the affair, and the elder son, 
feeling he was called upon to defend his mother’s honor, 
in a heated argument with his antiquated, love-sick sire, 
swore he would kill the girl unless he gave her up. To 
avoid a scandal, Alvarez, Sr., arranged for his lady fair 
to return to America. He told her that it would be but a 
little while when he could join her. One thing worried 
him, however, the thoughts of losing her. After weighing 
the matter over in his mind considerably, he conceived 
the idea of sending a sort of keeper over with her—a man 
who was in his confidence and who would perform his 
duty to the letter. Can you imagine thinking of such a 
scheme? well, in Leon Gireau he 
knew he had just such a person. 

“Leon was a pianist down on his luck. He was then 
earning a pittance by thumping on a tin-panny piano m a 
cheap cabaret. Alvarez had befriended him several years 
back and Leon was so down-hearted that the offer at- 
tracted him. So the scheme worked well. They sailed 
soon from France, Leon as Crystal's accompanist and ad- 
viser. She had no alternative and accepted his services, 
knowing full well that once in America an excuse could 
be manufactured to get rid of him. And now,” he con- 
cluded off-handedly, “you know the rest!” 

“Rest? No, I don't. What do you mean?” 

“What?” he exclaimed. “You don’t mean to tell me you 
have been right on the spot of activities and yet you don’t 
know what’s been going on? No, no, that is too much for 
me to believe !” 

“I simply know that the man has been backing her to 
the limit and that she has been the worst kind of a failure. 
That is all I do know.” 

“Why,” Sterret cried impatiently, “good Lord, you have 
yet to hear the best part of the whole story. It seems the 
woman has complicated matters by falling in love with her 
so-called jailer and he with her. Isn’t that a nice how-do- 
you-do? Ever since they have been here they have been 
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“ALWAYS HAVE TIME” IS J. H. THUMAN’S 


H. Thuman, the astute and energetic business manager 
of aa College of Music of Cincinnati, was a visitor to the 
Musicat Courter Chicago office recently. Mr. Thuman, 
however, did not make the trip from the Queen City to 
visit a representative of this paper, but to witness some of 
the performances of the Chicago Opera at the Auditorium 
in order to choose the repertory for the coming season of 
the Chicago Opera Association in Cincinnati, which he will 
manage. The writer gave his views in this matter to Mr. 
Thuman, expressng his unbiased opinion as to the singers 
as well as the operas. Mr. Thuman, who for many years 
was the eminent music editor on the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
was not interviewed by this reporter, but his conversation 
was so interesting as to have suggested this article. 

Only since last fall Mr. Thuman has taken charge of 
the College of Music, which was founded by Theodore 
Thomas, and since his appointment more has been heard 
about the school than in the past. This is probably due to 
the fact that Mr. Thuman is a splendid publicity man who 
believes in doing things personally, or having them done 
by his associates and giving proper credit, speaking and 
writing about the work of the students, and especially of 
their instructors. During his conversation he took occa- 
sion to mention in a haphazard way the names of the 
teachers at the school; thus, the names of the Gornos, 
Schroeder, the Heermans, Mattioli and others were brought 
back to the memory of the writer, who could not but help 
smiling at the cleverness with which Mr. Thuman dis- 
played his faculty and gave to each member a little boost. 
In the same manner Mr. Thuman spoke about the school: 
“We have presented this year, with our pupils, Verdi's 
‘Stabat Mater.’ The soloists, the chorus, the orchestra, and 
even the leader were pupils of the school, The Colle ‘ge of 
Music is practically a professional school even though be- 





bleeding the poor old fool to death. The worst of it is 


that he doesn’t suspect them. How is a! for life?” 
“But hasn't he ever come to America?” I asked. 
“Several times, but while he was here I understand they 
were both good actors and assumed an attitude of tolerance 
towards each other. Crystal even persuaded him to take 
Leon back with him, which of course strengthened his 
chances of being allowed to stay here.” 
“How long do you suppose this deception can last?” 
“Until the poor old fool wakes up or Crystal Carson de- 
cides to give him up. At any rate, the remarkable part 
about the thing is that she seems to have gotten what she 
never had been able to find before—a man who could man- 
age her. They say he has her completely under control.” 
And so the mystery of Crystal Carson’s angel has been 
solved, but the tragedy of her future is still in the 
balance, 


Illingworth Wins Ovation at Norfolk 


Fresh from his New York successes, the Australian lieder 
singer, Nelson Illingworth, began his dates on tour by sing- 
ing at the Lincoln Memorial Concert at Norfolk, Conn., on 
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ginners are accepted. The school chorus will in no way 
interfere with the festival chorus, but we intend to make 
the College of Music chorus efficient in every respect 
Chree concerts will be given this year and the works to be 
presented are the ‘Stabat. Mater,’ by Verdi; Debussy’s 
‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ and Grieg’s ‘Olaf Trygvason.’ It may 
interest you to know,” continued Mr. Thuman, “that many 
boys take lessons in our schools. We have in our orchestra 
eighteen first and fourteen second violins, and there are 
only seven girls among them. We have also two students 
string quartets which are directed by Walter Heerman.” 

Then the business manager of the College of Music of 
Cincinnati gave some illuminating information on the work 
performed by these student string quartets and the reper- 
tory, which includes all the classical quartets and many 
modern outputs. He also stated that the certificate given by 
the school was the only one recognized in the State of 
Ohio. “You see,” said Mr, Thuman, “we are beginning to 
do things at the school. We have to do them, for unless 
we do them as well in America as they do in Europe, we 
cannot compete with Europeans. Thus, we must improve 
on them,” 

Mr. Thuman then apologized for having taken, perhaps, 
too much time. “You never will take enough of our time 
the writer replied, “as you always have something to say, 
and it was mighty nice of you to spare as much as you 
have, when your stay here is so limited.” 

“There is no such a thing as being too busy, and George 
W. Armstrong said something, believe me, when he ad 
vised me to practice his motto, ‘Always have time.’ I have 
time to read the Musica Courter, | have time to read 
other musical papers, I have time to see my friends, to read 
books, and to do many other things outside of my own 
work,” D, 


February 12. Singing Schubert, Schumann and Loewe 
groups, the singer was loudly acclaimed for his vivid inter 
pretations. His subjective realization of the message in 
the great songs is remarkable, and his success demonstrates 
how eager the people are for them. Later the audience was 
evoked to great excitement by his singing of the Maori 
songs of the Australian composer, Alfred Hill. These ele- 
mental love songs and wild barbaric war dances are prov 
ing a big attraction because of their novelty 


Bel Canto Concert and Dance 


For the benefit of needy music students, the Bel Canto 
Musical Society (Lazar S. Samoiloff, director) will give 
a concert and dance Tuesday evening, March 15, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The following artists will appear : 
Gabriella Besanzoni, contralto of the Chicago Opera; 
Sonya Yergin, soprano; Victoria Boshko, pianist; Rudolph 
Polk, violinist; ballet divertissement by artists of the Chalif 
Dancing School, and Emil J. Polak at the piano. There 
will be a special dance orchestra, under the direction of 
S. Zaveleff. 
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A report reaches us to the effect that what really 
happened to Alexander Glazounoff recently was 
not, as widely circulated in European papers, a 
funeral, but, on the contrary, a wedding; in other 
words, he was married instead of being buried— 
and no unkind person, will rise to remark that it’s 
much the same thing. 


~~ ——-+@»--_-— 


We hope and expect to be the first to congratu- 
late Mr. Gatti-Casazza on securing Frieda Hempel 
for the Metropolitan ranks next season—and we 
hereby do so. Coloraturas are not so plentiful 
nowadays that an artist of her rank can be spared 
hy a company of the Metropolitan standing. With 
Mme. Hempel and Mme. Galli-Curci, Mr, Gatti 
need not worry about that end of his repertory. 


A movement for a national American ballet 
was launched recently in New York by Desiree 
Lubovska and a number of associates, among them 
some prominent society people. Addresses were 
delivered by Lubovska, M. D. C. Crawford, and 
S. L. Rothafel, artistic director of the Capitol 
Theater, who spoke in favor of fostering the ballet 
dance in this country and expressed a desire to 
cooperate, 

—-© 





There appears to be a mistaken impression that 
Ferenc Vecsey, the violinist, who will come to 
this country next season, is well known to concert- 
goers here. This is no doubt due to the fact that 
he has several namesakes in the musical field, to 
none of whom, however,.is he related. Ferenc 
Vecsey has not been in America since he was a 
boy of twelve, a dozen years ago, when he was heard 
here as a child prodigy. His career since then has 
been entirely in Europe and South America, 

~——<@-- —— 


The affairs of the Manhattan Opera House, of 
Mrs. Hammerstein, and of the Chicago Opera 
Association in connection with both of theni, have 
been occupying an undue amount of space lately, 
especially as they have never gotten any farther 
than the state of gossips and rumors. We hope to 
skip them by now until there is a real story to 
publish, What the Chicago company may have said 
to Mrs. Oscar about a gas bill er an ice bill that 
was not paid, and what Mrs, Oscar answered is not 
our idea of news, although the dailies seem to jump 
at it and cry for more. A news item, for instance, 


that has not yet reached the dailies is that the 
Chicago management, although announcing that it 
expects to come to New York for only five or six 
weeks next season, notified the Manhattan Opera 
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House management on March 1 that it would exer- 
cise its option for a ten weeks’ lease next season. 
Perhaps the Chicago people are going to sublet part 
of their time—to Morris Gest, for instance. 

‘ - --—— - 

Plans for New York’s Music Week, April 17-24, 
are maturing rapidly and reaching out into wider 
fields than a year ago. Their progress during the 
past few days has been marked by visits to the 
committee’s offices by numerous heads of musical 
and nonmusical organizations who expressed their 
interest in the city wide tribute to music and to 
discuss their participation in the observance. 
Prominent among these visitors were Mrs. 5S. 
Walter Comly, chairman of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Richard 
W. Chapman of the New York City Federation. 
They are at work upon a program of cooperation 
in connection with the music section of the women’s 
clubs and will announce details shortly. Melzar 
Chaffee, head of the Music School Settlement on 
East Third street, has announced that his school 
is prepared to take a prominent part in the cele- 
bration and is working out plans with this end in 
view. Indications are that all the other institutions 
of this kind in the Greater City will also identify 
themselves in some way with Music Week. Defi- 
nite plans will be discussed at a conference with 
Mrs. W. L. McFarland of the Greenwich Music 
School. One method of participation that is meet- 
ing favorable consideration among these schools 
is the sending out of their advanced pupils to play 
at the homes of the sick and at other places in the 
school neighborhoods where they may be requested 
during Music Week. A _ beginning along these 
lines was made last year by the music school of 
the Union Settlement, Isabel Lowden, sister of 
ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois, and formerly 
secretary of the People’s Liberty Chorus, is field 
director of Music Week and is acting in an advisory 
capacity to many of the organizations desirous of 
doing their share to make this second Music Week 
an even more impressive demonstration than the 
first, last year. The committee also announces 
that letters are being sent to all conservatories and 
music schools, private schools and colleges, churches, 
musical societies, industrial plants, civic organiza- 
tions, etc., enlisting their cooperation. These letters 
are accompanied: by the newly issued booklet out- 
lining the entire plan and scope of Music Week and 
the participation expected from the various ele- 
ments. If any organization has been overlooked 
the committee will be glad to send full information 
upon request addressed to its headquarters, at 105 
West 40th Street. 

a 


BAD BLOOD 


Our esteemed contemporary, “Le Courrier Musi- 
cal,” publishes the following under the heading of 
“New York,” in*its issue of February 1: 


“German song is in progress of resurrection. 
Interpretations in German are again heard in 
spite of the protest of certain musical circles. 
We do not wish to deprive ourselves of Wag- 
ner, Beethoven or Mozart, but the songs of 
Richard Strauss will never be indispensable. 
At Aeolian, at Carnegie Hall, we have heard 
a great number of singers in songs of modern 
Germany. Germanic elements fill the halls to 
applaud their language and not the music. 

“Pierre Monteux, who has succeeded in 
entirely reorganizing the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in a few months’ time, appeared to 
us to be in full control of his orchestra, in 
which reigns discipline without affectation, 
from which the music greatly benefits. How- 
ever, although a certain portion of the press 
recognizes that by reason of the ability of its 
conductor, the Boston Symphony has regained 
its place as the first orchestra of America; 
on the other hand the ‘Bochophiles’ sustam 
the pernicious insinuations of the musical 
(particularly commercial) press and print ill- 
disguised retrospective panegyrics upon the spy, 
Karl Muck—etc., etc.” 


It is the misfortune of the French that their own 
people—a small, stupid, evil-tongued minority—are 
their worst enemies. Just so long as the French 
press continues to stir up bad blood by permitting 
its irresponsible American correspondents to print 
lies and insinuations about the American people, 
just so long will French music, in spite of the 
efforts of its friends, both French and American, 
fail to make any appreciable headway in America. 
The sane French public—and there is no more sane 
public anywhere—repudiates such measures. But 
the donkey-like minority always brays loud enough 
to render inaudible the dignified protests of the 
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FINAL OPERATIC PREDICTIONS 


As the Chicago Opera Association has 
closed its New York season and is speeding 
away on its transcontinental tour, it looks as if : 

Titta Ruffo is likely to be among the missing. 
In fact, it would not be at all surprising if the 
great baritone followed Galli-Curci’s example 
as to which house to sing in in New York next 
season. A few special performances at the 
Metropolitan are quite on the tapis for Titta. 

“Die Meistersinger” will be in the repertory 
next year, and the American tenor, George 
Meader, is likely to sing David in “Die Meis- 
tersinger” and other roles of the same charac- 
ter with the company. 

The Wagner operas—‘ Meistersinger,” 
“Walkie,” “Lohengrin,” ‘“Tristan”—will 
form a considerable part of the repertory next 
season, 

“Aida,” “Trovatore,” and many other old 
war horses will be permanently retired to 
the paddock, to graze in peace and quiet out 
of sight of the public. In fact, all the old 
Italian element of the repertory will disappear 
after Galli-Curci’s performances, being super- 
seded by many French works. 

Novelties will not be numerous next season, 
but there will be a number of revivals. 

Forrest Lamont is reengaged for his regular 
roles and will be heard in some German 
operas. 

The auditions in New York yielded little 
promising material in the way of young artists. 
Besides young Miss McCormic, mentioned 
last week, a tenor named Rocca was engaged 
and a coloratura heard who has made a very 
favorable impression on Miss Garden and 
Giorgio Polacco. 

The company, with General Director Mary 
Garden, Business Manager George M. Spang- 
lar, and Director of Tour C. A. Shaw, left 
for its transcontinental tour last Sunday, 
March 6, and is due in Chicago May 1. If 
everybody is as friendly at the end of the 
tour as at the beginning, this writer will lose 
a hat. 


9 «66r 


R. D. 














majority—and the majority ends by keeping silent, 
realizing the futility of arguing with such hopeless 
stupidity and malicious exaggeration. 

The howls of this minority tend to turn a great 
affection into an equally great distrust and dislike. 
The American public—those of us, especially, who 
are American born of American parents—objects to 
being dictated to. The American public does not 
care, absolutely does not care, whether a musician 
is French, or German, or Italian, or Russian. In 
America, in music as in all other things, there is 
but one determining factor of acceptance or rejec- 
tion: efficiency. If a musician is good we want him. 
If he is not we do not. If a composition is good 
we play it. If it is not we leave it alone. The 
American public cannot be forced either by French 
propaganda, or German propaganda, or any other 
propaganda—not even American propaganda. 

And the interesting part of all this is that the 
French public is exactly the same—no self-respecting 
public could possibly be otherwise. The French 
public supports German compositions if they are 
good compositions, German artists if they are good 
artists, just as they support the compositions and 
artists of all other nationalities if they are worthy 
of support. Boycott methods will never succeed 
because, when such methods are aftempted, the 
public simply stays away. The public will not pay 
out good money to hear what is bad—and it would 
rather give its money away than sit through a per- 
formance by which it is sure to be bored. And, 
be it again repeated, this is true in France as it is 
true in America, as it is true throughout the entire 
world. 

The question now is: What is to be done? And 
the answer is, emphatically: Nothing! We, all of 
us, admire the French and certain compositions of 
the French school. Our ?+tists, operas and orches- 
tras use them. The »uptic demands them. The 
public would no do! be interested in hearing the 
very latest works « « most advanced of French 
composers. But ti is rendered difficult because 
of the attitude of the French people themselves— 
especially the few who insist upon finding the 
American public pro-German. They will discover 
some day, perhaps, that they do not advance their 
own interests in America by insulting the Americans. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


President Harding’s term starts with a cloud. 
His inaugural address contained much about the 
League of Nations, the tariff, and the restoration 
of normal business conditions, but he omitted 
entirely the important question as to whether we 
are to have our grand opera in English or not. 
The world cannot be set right until this matter is 
settled, 

eRe 
John Philip Sousa, in the Evening Mail: 
I’ve heard that tones have color 
That some are green, some yellow, 
A Blue-point’s song is mightly blue 
So says the Oyster-cello.* 
*Pronounced shell-o. 
eRe, 


If “Parsifal” on Christmas Day, Good Friday, 
etc., why not “The Polish Jew” on Yom Kippur, 
Rosh Hoshannah, ete. ? 

mR ® 

Along comes the Herald critic, prophesying that 
the more Galli-Curci sings the less the public will 
desire to hear her. Also, says the same sage, 
Fortune Gallo never should try to build a company 
to rival the Metropolitan Opera, else he would fail. 
It is a terrible thing to bet against oracles, but we 
are willing to wager a bit at three to one that the 
Delphic individual on the Herald is wrong on both 
propositions. 

ere 

Vienna is falling more and more behind musically. 
Last week the Austrian Government issued an order 
forbidding the importation of Pilsener beer from 
Bohemia. 

ere 


When fiddlers go to Boston 
(This pun is sure a sin), 
When fiddlers go to Boston, 
They go there via Lynn. 
—New York American. 
nme 


Art for art’s sake will be put to a severe test 
when Russia is opened to the world. Money has 
been abolished in that country. Let us see how 
many musical artists will go there to sing and play. 

eRe 


The Soviet Government pays in food for work 
done. At least American composers will have one 
place where they need not starve if they write 
symphonies. 

ere 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does the opera go? 
“We've cut the pay of those who stay, 
And saved a lotta dough.” 
—Morning Telegraph. 
neme 


Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, was in town last week. He is a remark- 
able man. In a fifteen-minute conversation with 
us he did not mention one of his triumphs, and did 
not say that other leaders seta CORY his programs. 

" 


“Rio is the most beautiful city of the world, bar none,” 
said Secretary Colby, speaking at the Astor. “The Colon 
Theater in Buenos Aires makes our Metropolitan Opera 
House look like one of those hastily constructed theaters 
in a country town on the Shubert circuit."—-New York 


World. 
zeme 
Dixie Hines, than whom there is no greater press 
agent, sends us this: “The lady who goes to the 
opera with me saw Mary Garden in ‘The Juggler.’ 
She watched Mary in the first act for a few 
moments. ‘Why, she is the Eva Tanguay of grand 
opera,’ she declared.” 
zn ® 
Ada Crisp tells this column and the world that 
one needs a pass from Guard Almighty to get into 
the Metropolitan Opera House free. 
Z 


The New York Tribune publishes a document 
which will interest all admirers of Erika Morini 
and investigators into the psychology of youthful 
musical prodigies : 

On the eve of her fourth recital in New York at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday Erika Morini, the young girl 
violinist, has made an unusual statement of her artistic 
credo. It occurs in a letter to a friend, to whom Miss 
Morini wrote because she despaired of ever answering in 
speech the question insistently asked by her audiences and 
her interviewers of how she understands the work of the 
classic masters. After asking, “Why don’t people believe 
me when I talk if they believe me when I play? After 
all, I play only what | feel,” Miss Morini wrote: 

“For me the highest two peaks in music are Bach and 
Wagner. When I hear Bach’s High Mass I am utterly 
contented and happy. Bach is my god, but I do not under- 
stand him as many other people do. With all his pro- 


fundity, no one has more suavity, sunlight, gayety and 


joy of living than Bach. Now, the Germans, for instance, 
think that when you play Bach you must ‘put on your 
long boots.’ They think that if you do not play him ‘very 
broad,’ with a very big tone and very seriously, you haven't 
understood him, Isn't it a pity that my god is so mis- 
understood—or perhaps | do not understand him. 

“And Mozart. I do not understand how you can be 
nervous when playing Mozart in public, when you get 
such satisfaction out of it yourself. It is hard when you 
have a strong ego (please do not think I am vain, but 
I don’t know any other way to say it), but the greatest 
thing for me is to submit the artist to the composer and 
to play only what he has written. I am happiest when 
people say, ‘How wonderful the Kreutzer Sonata is!’ 
and not ‘How wonderfully you played the Kreutzer 
Sonata.’ For that sort of thing there are other pieces— 
Sarasate and Wieniawski, for instance, which aren’t so 
important musically. You can measure a violinist by the 
way he plays them, because they are what you make them, 
and in them you can show what you can do. But God 
forbid the intrusion of any ‘personality’ into a Beethoven 


concerto! 
“My greatest regret is that I am so young. If I could 


only persuade people that music has nothing to do with 
age! Either you have it in you or you won't get it if you 
live to be 190 years old. Naturally your art becomes 
riper with age, but it does not change. For music demands 
not intellectual but spiritual understanding.” 

neRe*e 


We heard a music machine reproduce Lou 
Hirsch’s “The Love Nest,” played by Fritz Kreisler. 
The tone and technic were excellent and the phras- 
ing was flawless, but, very critically speaking, the 
interpretation lacked a trifle in breadth. 


Christopher Morley’s sparkling Evening Post 
department carried a “Book Market” report last 
Monday which gave us the idea that if there were 
a “Music Mart” with an exchange of its own, the 
ticker quotations might read: 

Beethoven—Steady and reliable. Demand increas- 
ing in Allied countries. Favorite in Central Europe. 

Bach—Non-speculative; good for long time in- 
vestment, 

Mendelssohn—Receding ; very uncertain. 

Elgar—Dull and sluggish. 

Puccini—Brisk, vigorous, holding his own every- 
where. 

Strauss-—Queer, unsettled, due to overcapitaliza- 
tion. . 

Wagner—Broke strongly in 1914-15-16-17 but 
has recovered. Future we 

Liszt—Never without followers, but has brilliant 
fluctuations. In sympathy with Liszt had sharp 
reaction for a while, but now rising again. 

Debussy—Market glutted, owing to many imi- 
tations, most of them good. 

Brahms—Best understood by professional trad- 
ers; only nibbled at by few well posted students 
among general public. 

Moszkowski, Rubinstein—No _ sales 
recently. May be removed from list soon. 

Jazz—Still going wildly with supply hardly equal 
to demand. Hirsch and Kern are the leaders, 
Enormous dividends. No signs of weakening in 
spite of attacks from all sides, 

eRe 

A poetical plagiarism of some import has been 
unearthed by Clarence Lucas, who forwards this 
parallelochart : 

Often our seers and poets 
have confest 

That music’s force can tame 
the furious breast; 

Can make the wolf, or 
foaming boar, restrain 
His rage; the lion drop his 

crested mane, 

Attentive to the song; the 
lynx forget 

His wrath to man, and lick 
the minstrel’s feet. 

Are we, alas! less savage 
yet than these? 

Else music, sure, may hu- 
man cares appease, 

~—Mathew Prior, 1664-1721. 


recorded 


Music has charms to soothe 

a savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend 

a knotted oak. 

I’ve read that things inani- 
mate have moved, 

And, as with living souls, 
have been informed 

By magic numbers and per- 
suasive sound. 

What then am I? Am I 
more senseless grown 

Than trees or flint? O force 
of constant woe! 

‘Tis not in harmony to 
calm my griefs. 

—William Congreve, 1670- 
1729. 

zeme*, 

With the foregoing, Lucas lucubrates as follows: 
Dear L. L.: 

What do you make of it? Please decide whether the 
priority belongs to Congreve, or the congrevity to Prior. 
Personally, I think that the grevority is about equal to 
the priconity, but, of course, one can never be sure in a 
gronprevicore like this. Don’t you think so? hs 

nere*e 

Moriz Rosenthal is not a Roumanian but a Pole, 
as consular documents now lying before us prove 
conclusively. Rosenthal was born in Lemberg, 
Poland, and both his parents were Polish. He is 
at the present time a citizen of Lemberg. The 
error regarding his nationality has come about 
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through the fact that at thirteen years of age Rosen- 
thal was made Court Pianist to the Queen of 
Roumania and holds the title to the present day. 
The great pianist’s recent successes in England 
were of a phenomenal order according to the press 
clippings which have reached this country, and soon 
Spain is to enjoy his art and he doubtless will enjoy 
a repetition of his triumphs in the North. A wit- 
ness to a meeting not long ago in Warsaw between 
Rosenthal and Paderewski, when the latter went 
to the artist’s room following a recital by the mighty 
Moriz, reports that the ex-pianist said to his former 
colleague: “I did not believe that such artistic pro- 
gress was possible as | have heard you exemplify 
tonight. I play the Chopin A flat (Nouvelle) etude 
in the same style as yourself and perhaps that is why 
I was so tremendously enthusiastic about your 
rendering. The B flat minor sonata, | confess, | 
interpret somewhat differently, but I must admit 
that your conception pleases me immensely and 
seems to me to be better than mine. You sing on 
the keyboard; you are a piano singer.”’ And so on, 
with Paderewski’s usual charm and “grazia.” 
nme, 

Under the caption of “Humorous Mr. Hol 
brooke,” Philip Hale quotes the attached in his 
Boston Herald: 

Josef Holbrooke advertised in the London Times of 
February 4 that he would play his Fantasie “Barrage,” 
Suite Moderne and piano quintet in various English 
cities. The advertisement also contained the statement 
that his life by George Lowe could be obtained for 4s. 6d 
net. Then came these “Press Opinions” of Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s “Bylan :” 

The Sunday Times says: 
dead beyond recall.” 

Truth says: “The boosting of Holbrooke must be killed 
somehow, and perhaps ridicule is the best way to set 
about the murder.” 

The Daily Mail says: 
coherent and too yoluble.” 

Mr. Holbrooke, whatever may be thought of his music, 
surely has a sense of humor. 

RRR 

Lo, the Indians are coming on in music. Two 
princesses are singing in recital, one princess dances 
in light opera, one chief is a concert artist, and 
another was slated to appear at the Metropolitan 
Opera last night in a leading role. And then, of 
course, there is old sachem Charles W. Cadman 

ene 

J. P. F. opines that while Mary Garden’s favorite 
musical selection just now may be Brahms’ “Song 
of Triumph,’ if she stays in the impresario business 
long enough she will prefer Handel’s “Oh, Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 

LEONARD 


“This composer's work is dead, 


“This composer's work is in- 


LIEBLING. 
= ED 
AN INTERESTING CASE 

It would be a serious thing for musicians if 
artists like Childe Hassam could have their way 
Fortunately the musicians have a protector in the 
person of Magistrate Max Levine, of the West Side 
Police Court, who dismissed the case when Francis 
Newton and Childe Hassam attempted to prevent 
certain other tenants of the studio-apartment build 
ing which they occupy from having musicales at 
which artists of the first rank appear. Mr. Hassam 
greatly amused the spectators at court by describing 
the music of these artists as cacophonous ragtime 
and designating the whole performance as a riot. 
He also stated that the time music might properly 
be played was early evening and late afternoon. 
Luckily the Hassams do not rule the world. 


FRIEND NICK 

Nicolas Manskopf, of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
sent us a copy of a local paper which told about the 
collection of Jenny Lind souvenirs that he has in 
his musical-historical museum, ‘And Nicolas did 
not fail to put a rubber stamp on the paper which 
tells us that besides having a “Musikhistorisches 
Museum” he is also a “Weingrosshaendler.” If 
we ever happen through Frankfurt we shall drop 
in on friend Nick, and most sincerely trust that he 
will show us his cellar—although not that of the 


“Musikhistorisches Museum.” 


GOOD FOR STRAUSS 

Richard Strauss, returning to Vienna from his 
South American tour with much actual gold in his 
pocket, is said to have contributed 200,000 crowns 
to the technical staff of the Vienna Opera, 100,000 
to the pension funds of the opera, and 500,000 for 
the starving children of Vienna. Good boy, Richard! 
We think more of you than we did. Undoubtedly 
Vienna will keep as its opera director so good a 
spender as yourself, even though the Opera, as a 
matter of fact, sees a very little of you during the 
course of a year, when you are away chasing the 
golden ends of rainbows in foreign countries. 
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“WHAT MUSIC CAN DO FOR YOU” 


This is a book that will be of far greater interest 
tu the average individual, and especially to the 
mother of children, than it will to the musician, 
except, perhaps, those who are teachers of young 
children. It is one of those books that ought to be 
of tremendous value, but will probably not be, except 
to those who come directly under the personal influ- 
ence of its author. Artists and teachers are likely 
to oppose it because it appears to be opposed to 
technic—only appears to be—but the few sentences 
that give this impression are likely to be seized upon 
by the artist and advanced teacher and arouse a 
prejudice against the work as a whole, a prejudice 
that will be strengthened by frequent references 
to faith, philosophy and religion, things that are not 
supposed to have anything to do with music as an 
art. 

All of which is to be regretted. For if the 
leaders of musical life could be converted to this 
faith, it would ultimately help the entire field of 
professional music by making better and more con- 
sistent pupils and listeners. . 

What professional musician will accept the truth 
of such a statement as the following: “What better 
technic could anyone have than the power to retire 

..fo an inner sanctuary within himself, there to obtain 
the right answer to any problem? ‘Singing under,’ 
as we call singing the roots of chords, has developed 
this power in many a child, so that they have had 
the capacity to still their minds and really listen to 
yuidance which has saved their lives and brought 
them happiness.” 

How many musicians really believe that music 
has or could have under any circumstances the 
power to save a life? Musicians do not feel that 
way about it at all. Their whole attitude is opposed 
to such feeling. They have a complete contempt 
for the unskilled performer, and they believe, most 
of them, that such performers might just as well 
not exist at all. 

That is the reason we have so few amateurs, so 
few choral societies, so few amateur orchestras. 
This attitude is an importation from Europe. It 
had its birth in a very laudable and wholly praise 
worthy respect for the works of the great masters. 
The writer recalls the reply he received from a 
teacher in Munich when he was asked if he thought 
he might join an amateur orchestra. “Yes,’” he 
said, “if you wish to insult Beethoven. It would 
be all very well if they would confine themselves to 
popular music, but when they play the works of the 
classic masters they are no better than murderers.’ 

A high ideal, no doubt, and many, many musicians 
feel the same way about it; and yet we have been 
told that Debussy’s greatest regret was that the 
people, the common people, would not, or could not, 
sing his melodies. The truth is that many musi- 
cians forget that the great masters wrote popular 
music. Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, 
wrote a lot of tunes, tunes that run quite uncon- 
sciously through the tranquil mind—tunes you may, 
and actually do, sing or whistle while thinking of 
something else. 

‘ What can music do for you? Nobody knows 
with any accuracy, but Mrs. Seymour has a broader 
idea of it than most musicians, and her book should 
prove of real value in the world of music, if only 
the musicians would take it seriously to heart. 

a eee 


PROTECT AMERICAN FIDDLERS 


It will astonish anyone to learn that violins can 
be sold as low as $1.50 wholesale, yet this fact was 
brought out by the testimony of W. R. Clymer, rep- 
resentative of the Jackson-Guldan Violin Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, and the Harmony Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., before the Tariff Committee of the House 
of Representatives in a recent hearing devoted to 
the consideration of necessary protective measures 
for the violin industry in the United States. 

This is a young industry. There were five firms 
in business in 1920, giving work to about 1,800 
employees and several hundred individuals making 
high grade instruments. These firms turn out about 
65,000 cheap grade instruments per year. Before 
the war there were some few individuals who were 
making violins in the United States, but altogether 
a very few thousand instruments annually; but all 
of the commercial violins which sold for less than 
$50 to the public were imported, all of them! There 
were probably 300,000 a year imported before the 
war, 

Recently the imports have come very strongly 
from Germany and Japan. Quotations on these 
instruments have been made at prices very much 
below the American cost of manufacturing. In this 
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country at the present time the average pay of labor 
engaged in the violin industry is fifty-one cents per 
hour—in Germany eight cents per hour and in 
Japan seven cents; the cost of free labor in Ger- 
many and Japan is cheaper than convict labor in 
the United States. 

For the sixteen years from 1897 to 1913 we had 
a duty of forty-five per cent., and during that entire 
period, all of the lower priced instruments were 
imported and almost all ot the higher priced ones. 
Since forty-five per cent. is deemed sufficient by the 
manufacturers of other musical instruments, the 
American violin industry asks that the violin be 
separated from other musical instruments and be 
given a higher rate. 

The higher rate should certainly be granted ! 

——_o———- 
JOLLY GEORGE 

Reading the mimeographed press matter recently 
sent out to the papers, daily and musical, under the 
title of “Plans of Chicago Opera Company Dis- 
closed,” various reflections of a bromide nature 
were aroused. The first was: “Heaven defend us 
from our friends!” And the second: ‘Why wash 
dirty linen in public?” It is undoubtedly true that 
some Chicago Opera artists have been receiving 
grossly exaggerated salaries. Everybody in the 
game knows that; perhaps a good portion of the 
public, too. A good many can guess shrewdly just 
why they were paid such salaries. And now that 
they are going to be reduced, why tell about it, thus 
admitting that somebody fell for the payment of 
such foolish amounts heretofore? It is the smaller 
artist, incidentally, who is going to have his pay 
reduced. The big salaries remain the same, some 
going even higher next season. 

Then again, when Business Manager Spangler— 
it was he who sent out and provided this press stuff, 
not Miss Garden—has been longer at the game he 
will not issue such a statement as this: “It was 
learned ‘Back stage,’ however, that Titta Ruffo is 
one who is ‘as good as signed.’” This leads to an- 
other bromidic reflection, viz: that ‘a bird in the 
hand is worth a couple of dozen in the bush.” 
Ruffo has not signed with Chicago for next season, 
and our guess is that he will not. 

We did not have the pleasure of meeting Business 
Manager Spangler while he was here, although he 
did send out invitations to the critics of the daily 
press to come and wring his hand, and must have 
heard some things that made his ears burn from 
the few who accepted; but he must be a jolly, 
breezy, winsome sort of chap, to judge from the 
delightful command of English which he shows 
in an interview quoted in the Evening Mail. He is 
talking about opera in Chicago next season: “If 
the men don’t want to wear their ‘soup and fish,’ 
why, they don’t have to. It’s their support, not 
their dress suits, we want. Even if they wear over- 
alls, they’re welcome. We intend to make opera 
as popular in Chicago as baseball.” 

So let’s all join in with George and make opera 
safe for democracy ! 
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A BLUNDE 


Since the National Symphony Orchestra is so 
soon to pass out of existence, what it does or what 
it does not do is of no great importance. But a 
policy such as that pursued last Sunday, accounts, 
doubtlessly, for some of the lack of favor it has met 
with the public, despite the engagement of that 
premier conductor, Mengelberg. The program as 
announced even in the papers of Sunday morning 
and, in fact, on the front of Carnegie Hall as the 
concert was in progress, was Brahms, Dohnanyi, 
and Tschaikowsky in that order. For the reviewers 
the important item was the Dohnanyi work, played 
for the first time in America, with the composer at 
the piano, and announced to come immediately after 
the intermission. So several of the writers arrived 
at intermission—since the Brahms had already been 
played the previous week—only to find that the 
program had been shifted.end for end and that the 
Dohnanyi work had already been played. Mr. 
Mengelberg told us he had given notice of the 
altered order of the program to the management 
on Thursday; Manager Macmillen acknowledged 
that this was true and said that he had notified his 
press man. 

But the press man apparently did not think it 
worth while to tell anybody else. 


a 

NIJINSKY 
The report of Nijinsky’s death is contradicted 
by a story that he is hopelessly insane in a Budapest 
private asylum. 
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ADAM’S WHISKERS 


According to the irrefutable testimony of several 
early historians, Adam had neither beard nor whis- 
kers in Paradise. His hirsute ornaments began to 
sprout only after he made the acquaintance of Eve 
—probably in an unsuccessful attempt to imitate her 
suit. On this point, however, we need not now 
split hairs. But everyone must have observed that 
most musicians lose their hair at the approach of 
that period when they must quit this vale of sorrow 
and depart for that better land of perpetual music. 
Hans von Bilow, for instance, was a shining exam- 
ple. So was Clementi before him. Still, as we 
began with whiskers on the face and beards on the 
jaw, we are hardly justified in rising so rapidly to 
the skull. Besides, it is difficult to know from 
the portraits of the old masters—Bach, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, for instance—whether they had any 
of the original hair under their wigs or whether 
they did not. i 

We have every reason to believe that no musician 
of importance ever wore false whiskers. He either 
had them or did not have them. There could be no 
incentive to glue hair onto the lower section of the 
face where the real article grows far too readily for 
most musicians. But no satisfactory reason has 
been vouchsafed unto us why hair loses all ambition 
to rise to the top of an old musician’s skull and 
becomes so fiercely energetic in hanging from his 
jaw. 

Gounod never imagined a baldheaded and _ be- 
whiskered Faust. Yet he was the reverse of an 
ideal Faust in his own hair management. Berlioz 
had a generous mop of top hair, but no face orna- 
ments of any description. His smooth face indi- 
cated the use of a razor and not that he had never 
looked upon an Eve. 

The tendency to whiskeritis is inherited from the 
old Adam in us. A modern boy would grow into 
the whisker habit even if he never saw a woman, 
as many men born blind have proved. Bizet would 
have had that luxuriant vegetation all over his face 
if there had been no girls in Paris. Verdi and 
Saint-Saens likewise grew chin ornaments spon- 
taneously. And look at Brahms! Some critics 
think that the fearsome whiskers of Brahms even 
got into his music. But that, of course, is purely 
metaphorical language and out of place in a strictly 
scientific document like this. Dvorak must have had 
some potent, perhaps occult, motive for the defensive 
brambles he hung around his nether physiognomy. 
Beauty experts are agreed that Dvorak made a mis- 
take. Wagner evidently flirted with a beard, and 
wore a whiskerette on his neck and over the roots 
of his back teeth. Probably he found a full beard 
a nuisance to a man who talked so much. Mendels- 
sohn extended his ear protectors down to his collar 
and died young. Perhaps it is as well that the 
composer of “Elijah” did not have the bald head 
and the orthodox long whiskers of the Hebrew 
prophet. 

The hair on Chopin’s face could not truthfully 
be called anything but a whiskerino—one of those 
delicate passages in small notes and not an actual 
melodic phrase. It kept his wisdom teeth warm 
at any rate. 

Now and then we see a musician with a walrus 
decoration on the upper lip, which serves the double 
purpose of utility and beauty. Its principal use is 
to catch stray fragments of churn which lurk in 
buttermilk. ‘Thus far, however, we have discovered 
nothing but an aesthetic value in that fluffy little 
cat’s paw of hair some musical artists wear on the 
lower lip just under the tip of the nose, Its chief 
function is psychological. It is a symptom of the 
wearer’s mental idiosyncrasy. 

We note a tendency among some modern ladies 
to cut short their flowing locks. It is done, no 
doubt, with the intention ot acquiring the outward 
appearance of masculine intellectuality, and of 
course it flatters us extremely. But we have no 
fear that women will grow whiskers like Tschai- 
kowsky and Abraham Lincoln, for Eve was not 
aftiicted in that manner when she saw Father Adam. 
History supports this opinion. Collateral evidence 
of the futility of female facial foliage is supplied 
by the extinction of the “bearded women,” other- 
wise witches, Macbeth met on the “blasted heath.” 
It is evident that the blasted whiskers handicapped 
them as mothers. 

Shakespeare’s predecessor, Chaucer, left us a 
description of a lyric tenor. It can be found in the 
Prologue to the Knightes Tale: 

A vois he hadde, as smale as hath a gote, 
No berd hadde he, ne never non shulde have, 
As smothe it was as it were newe shave, 

Whiskers are tolerated on a bass, but not on a 

tenor. 
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BISPHAM AND LHEVINNE TO CONDUCT 
MASTER CLASSES AT AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, CHICAGO 


The summer session of 1921 of the American Conserva- 
tory, Chicago, will offer to the professional musician, 
whether engaged in concert work or teaching, and to the 
advanced student unusual opportunities, by the engagement 
of such artists as David Bispham and Josef Lhevinne. It is 
of vital importance to the professional to receive new im- 
pressions, enlarge his viewpoints and enjoy the stimulation 
for renewed effort. For this purpose the American Con- 
servatory presents the services of masters of international 
fame, supported by a faculty including many of America’s 
most distinguished artist-instructors. 

David Bispham has long been a foremost figure in Ameri- 
can music life and an acknowledged champion of the best 
the highest in vocal art. His master classes for the past 
two seasons have been composed of the highest type of 
youn American singers, representing almost every State in 
the Union. Still in splendid voice, this veteran artist, be- 
sides his keen and telling criticisms, presents to the student 
practical illustrations in interpretation of the masterpieces 
of opera, oratorio and song. 

Josef Lhevinne, whose frequent recitals have been one of 
the sensations of the present musical season, will again 
conduct his master classes in artistic piano playing at the 


American Conservatory and will undoubtedly repeat the 
extraordinary successes of the 1920 season. It is indeed 
a rare event that a great artist will consent to devote any 
of his time for the benefit of aspiring piano students, and 
still rarer that a great virtuoso is equipped in the same 
high degree both for public performance and instruction. 

A new departure will also be special courses for post- 
graduates in public school music for which Anne Shaw 
Faulkner-Oberndorfer and Herbert Gould have been en- 
gaged. 

Anne Shaw Faulkner-Oberndorfer, although long and 
successfully active in musical work, mainly as lecturer of 
late years, has become nationally prominent as a champion 
for the promotion of good music in the public schools and 
the home. Her recently published books, “Music History 
as a High School Subject” and “Music Appreciation,” have 
attracted widespread acention. Mrs. Oberndorfer is also 
national chairman of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 

Herbert Gould, who distinguished himself as song leader 
of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, will direct 
classes in community song leadership and oratorio con- 
ducting. 





Teachers Present Pupils at Perfield Studios 


Saturday afternoon is the time for “open studio” at the 
Effa Ellis Perfield New York headquarters. Teachers at 
this time bring their pupils for a test lesson with Mrs. Per- 
field. Pupils of Jeannette Leidy, Arline Eberhard, Louise 
Metzler and Nell Hanks took part in an “ear, eye and 
touch” contest on last Saturday afternoon. At the close of 
the test, the pupils played solos, improvised pieces, composed 
verses, and compared their programs with the accomplish- 


ments of a former class. 
Great interest is manifested in these lessons. Although 
the pupils in many cases are strangers to Mrs, Perfeld, 


she soon places them at their ease and the response is most 
gratifying. 


Toscanini and His Orchestra 

Arturo Toscanini with his La Scala Orchestra, re- 
turned from their tour, appeared at the Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening, March 6, before an audience that filled 
the big auditorium. The program, made up of numbers 
already played here by Toscanini, needs no review. There 
was the “Leonore” No. 3, and the seventh symphony of 
Beethoven, followed by four Wagner’s preludes—those 
to “Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “Tristan” (with the Love- 
Death), and “Die Meistersinger.” The familiar works 
were performed with that fine artistic finish which has 
become known from the previous visits of the orchestra, 
and there was the usual tremendous outbursts of applause 
for conductor and men. 


Shattuck with Minneapolis Orchestra Plays 
to Capacity 


All records for seat sales were broken in Appleton, Wis., 
last week for the Minneapolis Orchestra with Arthur Shat- 
tuck as soloist, when Memorial Chapel was sold out twice 
between Friday morning and Saturday noon. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer gave a most attractive program for children in the 
afternoon, and for the evening performance featured the 
Beethoven fifth symphony and the Tschaikowsky B flat 
minor concerto, played by Arthur Shattuck. The same pro- 
grams were given in Green Bay the day before, likewise to 
capacity houses. 


Louise Darclee Taylor Scores in Philadelphia 
_ Louise Darclee Taylor, who recently gave her first recital 
in New York City at Aeolian Hall, with great success, ap- 
peared last Saturday as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 





at the Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelphia. She 
scored a great success. 
: Ca EET 
Max Kotlarsky Recital 
Max Kotlarsky, pianist, who studied with May I. Ditto, 


Antoinette Ward and Albert Ross Parsons, announces his 
first recital for Saturday evening, March 19, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, when he will play, among other works, 
Brahms’ big sonata, op. 5, in F minor. Works from the 
Renaissance period, three Chopin excerpts, Scriabin, Rach- 
maninoff, Sgambati and Liszt pieces (the last named being 
the sonata in B minor) complete his novel program. 





Evening of Song with Wyman and Lea 


An evening of song with Loraine Wyman and Gladys 
Lea was much enjoyed by the audience which attended 
the recital given by those artists at the Little Theater in 
New York on the evening of February 27. There were 
some Canadian songs, English and Irish folk songs, French 
numbers, etc., 
Emerson furnished accompaniments for the singers. 
Lea is a pupil of Miss Wyman. 


Miss 


Sparkes Joins Martinelli in Two Concerts 

During her third Southern tour for this season Lenora 
Sparkes will appear twice in joint recital with Giovanni 
Martinelli, also of the Metropolitan Opera Company. To- 
gether they will sing in Chattanooga on March 11 and in 
Memphis on March 15. Miss Sparkes will give her annual 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
April 7 


Sol Alberti Busy 


Sol Alberti, pianist, who is spending his first season in 
New York City as accompanist and coach, and whose serv- 
ices are more and more in demand, was the accompanist 
for Raoul Vidas at the last Biltmore Hotel program. 
Earlier in the week, he also played for another violinist, 
Hugo Kortschak, at a concert at which that artist appeared. 


Ravinia Getting Ready for Biggest Season 


Ravinia Park, the home of summer opera, is taking off 
its winter garments and preparing to don the colors and 


some of which were unaccompanied. Ruth, 


witcheries of the warmer season that is to come. By 
the time the silver and golden throated song-birds are 
ready to flock to Chicago’s north shore, Ravinia will be 
ready with its exhilarating air, lovely vistas, velvet swards 
and rustling trees. 

Mr. Eckstein is making his headquarters in his New 
York Aeolian Hall offices, and is deep in the details of the 
season. The business of working out a repertory and its 
casts is more complex than the most intricate chess 
problem ever devised, but Ravinia has a reputation to 
maintain, and the problem will be solved. This home of 
summer opera is famous the world over as a place of 
superb performances in a setting of ideal loveliness. 


Smith to Be Clicaianaees Music Director 


Those who are interested in the growth of music in con- 
nection with the summer session at Chautauqua will wel- 
come the announcement that Prof. H. Augustine Smith, of 
Boston University, has accepted an appointment as musical 
director for the coming summer. 

Professor Smith has had a wide experience in choral 
work, and gained considerable attention as a writer on 
musical subjects, especially the pageant. For sixteen years 
he was director of music and tenor soloist at the First 
Congregational Church of Chicago. He also achieved 
marked success as director of music at the World’s Chris 
tian Endeavor convention, held in Chicago, 1915; at the 
World’s Sunday School convention, held in Tokio, Japan, 
1920, and at the International Congregational Council, held 
in Boston, 1920. He acted as pageant master at the Meth 
odist Centenary, in Columbus, Ohio, June and July, roro, 
and for the Presbyterian General Assembly, in Philadel 
phia, 1920. 

A graduate of Northwestern, Professor Smith was a 
valued member of the department of hymnology and 
church music of the Chicago Theological Seminary from 
1901 to 1917. In 1917 he was given the professorship of 
church worship, music, hymnody and pageantry in Bos- 
ton University, and last year was made director of the de- 
partment of fine arts in religion and social service. He 
also acted as chairman of the committee on survey of 
community music, pageantry and art, appointed by the In- 
terchurch World Movement. 

Professor Smith is the author of a number of pageants 
and has been equally successful as editor and co-editor of 
a number of song books and hymnals. 

Chautauqua will have Professor Smith as a member of 
the faculty of the school of music of the summer school 
He will offer two courses, one in the history, interpretation 
and use of hymns and church music, and the other in 
music, pageantry and visualization in the service of church 
and community. He will be assisted by a music advisory 
council, of which he is chairman, consisting of the heads 
of the music departments of the Chautauqua summer 
schools and by his own staff in the program music depart 
ment. 


Rosé Quartet hi Berkshire Festival 


Mrs. F. S. Coolidge has engaged the Rosé Quartette 
of Vienna to come to America next Fall in order to partici- 
pate in the Berkshire Music Festival in Pittsfield, Mass. 
She also has arranged for appearances for the quartet 
at Yale and Harvard Universities. Later appearances will 
be arranged by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 

The first concert of the quartet in New York City will 
take place at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, October 
4, the first of a series of three subscription concerts. The 
quartet will have to restrict its American tour to a month 
and a half, i. e., from the end of September to the middle 
of November. The members of the quartet are: Prof. 
Arnold Rosé, first violin; Paul Fischer, second violin; 
Anton Ruzitska, viola, and Prof. Friedrich Buxbaum, 
cello. 


Activities of Dr. J. Fred Wolle 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, organist, of Bethlehem, Pa., will give 
a lecture-recital before the members of the Matinee Mu- 
sical Club, Philadelphia, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
on March 15. Two days later he will play in Stroudsburg, 
Pa., and on April 12 he is scheduled for an organ recital 
at the First English Lutheran Church, Paterson, N. J. 





Chicago Opera Deficit Tremendous 


Up to last Friday evening, March 4, the deficit rolled up 
by the Chicago Opera Association during its six week’s 
visit to New York amounted to $265,000, with two per- 
formances still to go. 


Kathryn Lee to Sail for Europe 


Kathryn Lee, the soprano, will sail for Europe on March 
17, where she will fill a number of concert engagements. 





I SEE THAT— 


John Philip Sousa has dedicated his new march, “Keeping 
Step with the Union,” to Mrs. Warren G. Harding. 
Marinuzzi will not be with the Chicago Opera Association 
next season. 

A $10,000 organ is to be installed in the Bushwick High 
Schoel as a memorial to Dr. Frank Rollins. 

Walter Damrosch appeared as piano soloist with his or 
chestra last Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Jr., occupied a box at 
John Meldrum’s recent Aeolian Hall recital 

Carolina Lazzari will sing twenty-seven performances at 

the Colon in Buenos Aires next summer 

Matilda Steindel, Bruno Steindel, 

suicide. 

Ernest Davis has returned from a tour which has kept him 
away from New York most of the season 

Marie Sundelius will sing a new role at the Metropolitan 
on March 19, that of Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society 
Roberto Moranzoni 


wife of committed 


Mrs 


Rave a. reception to 


Caruso’s condition is said to be improving 

Next season the Chicago Opera Association will reduce the 
salaries of the majority of its stars from 20 to 50 per 
cent. 

Nelson Illingworth, who. is now on tour, 
people are eager for Lieder programs 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge announces the dates of the. Berkshire 
Festival as September 29 and 30 and October 1 

Mabel Dunning will make her first public appearance in 
eight years in Aeolian Hall on March 21 


loss for the 


is proving that 


The Chicago Opera season is said to be 
$134,000. 

Eddy Brown has returned to New York from a tour of the 
South and Middle West 

Herma Menth is under the 


Friedberg. 


now management of Annie 


Lenora Sparkes will give joint recitals with Martinelli in 
Memphis and Chattanooga 

Sylvia @ushman will not accept any more concert dates 
this season, as she is preparing for her European tour 

Carol Robinson was recalled half a dozen times at her first 
appearance as soloist with the Chicago Orchestra. 

It is reported that Titta Ruffo will have twelve appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan next season 

Giulia Grilli will sing two of Mana-Zucca’s songs at her 
Aeolian Hall recital on March 18 

The Criterion Male Quartet will sing 
ter in New York during the week of 

performance by La 


at the Strand Thea- 

April 10. 

Montreal recently heard a Scala Or 
chestra at midnight 

Formal announcement has been made of the engagement .- 
of Nina Morgana and Bruno Zirato 

Cecil Fanning has been booked for ten recitals in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez is engaged for her third appearance 
in Boston this season 
Lazar S. Samoiloff's Bel Canto 
and dance on March 15 


Society 1s to give a concert 


De Vecmon Ramsay has won the Three Arts Club schol 
arship 
Emma Thursby’s last Friday musicale for the 


place on February 25 


season took 


Umberto Sorrentino won much success in two concerts in 


Akron, Ohio. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood's Grand Opera Society gave “Car- 
men” three times within a week 

\dele Parkhurst scored as soloist with the Minneapolis 


Symphony Orchestra. 

The Blind Men's Annual Concert will be 

Hall, March 12, 

Ellis Perfield is scheduled to speak on music 

week for the Newark Bird Club 

Frieda Hempel is expected to sing at the Metropolitan 
again next season 

Kathryn Lee is off for Europe 

Ferenc Vecsey has not been in America since he appeared 
here a dozen years ago as a child prodigy. 

Fay Foster is preparing her pupils for a production of her 
own operetta, “The Land of Chance.” 

The Chicago Opera is now on tour. 


given at Acolian 


Effa this 


Vasa Prihoda won a splendid success at his Boston debut 

Ravinia Park is getting ready for its season of summer 
opera. 

Paolo Gallico has won the $5,000 prize for the oratorio, 
“The Apocalypse,” with text by Pauline McArthur 
Selim Palmgren and his wife were due to sail from Cher- 
bourg for New York on March 9 
Percy Hemus is making records for the Disk 

Record Corporation. 

Max Kotlarsky will give his first piano recital in 
Hall on Saturday evening, March 19. 

Fred Patton will make two appearances at the festival of 
the New York Oratorio Society 

March 19 will be Presidents’ Day at the Rubinstein Club, 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president. 

J. H. Thuman’s motto is to “always have time.” 

The Musical Assembly of New York City held its first 
meeting on March 8 
Leopold Godowsky’s first 

June 13. 

The Tacoma, Wash., high schools have fully accredited 
music departments. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge has engaged the Rose String Quartet 
of Vienna for the Berkshire Music Festival. 

It is reported that Leopoldo Mugnone will conduct a sea- 
son of opera at the Lexington Theater and also at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Jan Kubelik scored a tremendous success in Havana. ‘i 

G. N. 


Olympia 


Acolian 


Chicago master class begins 
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NOTABLE SOLOISTS WITH 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Thibaud, Novaes, Sowerby, Carl Uterhart, Ludwig Pleier 
Score with Oberhofler Forces—Local Artists in Recital 
Prize Winness at Thursday Musical—Apollo 
Club Gives Bruch Work—M. 8S. O. Mid- 
Winter Tour 
eapolis. Minn. February 24, 1921.—Jacques Thi 
jlinist. was the soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
rchestra for the eleventh concert of its eighteenth 
t the Auditorium. He played the Mozart, No, 6, 
erto on the first part of the program and the 
ion and rondo capriccioso of Saint-Saéns, op, 28, 
it. His tone is ever of the same surpassing sweet 
ind beauty. His playing is superb and he received an 
c ovatiol 
hestra gave the Beethoven No, 4, op, 00, sym 
in impeccable manner, and Bantock’s prelude to 
t last being the first public performance in 
In both, Mr. Oberhoffer was the director su- 
neert given by the Minneapolis Symphony 
ary 23, brought into the solo rank another 
Carl Uterhart, violinist, who 
concerto with great porse and re 
cal insight Mendelssohn's “Midsummer 
Raff's “Twilight” and the to Wag 
nd Isolde” formed the orchestra’s part of 
ill of these Mr. Oberhoffer was at his 
he men to perfection 
ywular program given by the Orchestra on January 
’ example of the fine arranging by that 
program builder, Emil Oberhoffer. Smetana’s “Bar 
tered Bride” and the “March of the Comedians” received 
irty applause, but the gem of the afternoon was the Bee 
thoven (first) symphony George Clerbois’ “Oriental 
Rhapsody” was interesting and lent contrast to the other 
programmed numbers 
Ludwig 


orchestra 


thoven 


finale 


nother 


rhe loist was Pleier, second cellist of the or 
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chestra. He played the second D minor concerto of Julius 
Klengel, a work which includes many technical difficulties 
which he surmounted with ease. He has a fine tone and 
gives a fascinating interpretation. The “Bacchanale from 
“Tannhauser” closed the afternoon's offerings. 

Loca Artists 1N RECITAL. 

Elsie Wolf, a very young pianist, and Lora Lulsdorf, 
mezzo soprano, gave a joint recital at the First Unitarian 
Church, February 6, when both artists further established 
themselves as important factors in Minneapolis music life. 
toth show talent and every number was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the large and discriminating audience. 

Prize WINNERS AT THURSDAY MUSICAL. 

The regular meeting of the Thursday Musical Club, 
February 3, was the occasion of the appearance of the 
young students who won the prizes at the yearly contest. 
Eunice Norton, pianist, gave a solo in a manner that 
showed poise quite beyond her age. Isabelle Schwartz, 
pianist; Anna Irving, soprano; Helen Hall, violinist; 
Gladys Knutsen, Evelyn Joos, Camille Lindberg, and Mar- 
garet Gallagher, pianists, played very well indeed. The 
star of the afternoon was Hester Shove Duffalo, who sang 
two numbers, displaying fine tone and good musical under- 
standing : 

Novaes witH Oprruorrer Forces, 

The Minneapolis Symphony program of January 28 was 
the occasion of the appearance of Guiomar Novaes, pianist, 
who played the A minor concerto by Schumann. Hers is 
a fluent technic, rich tone and a pleasing personality. She 
was the recipient of a veritable ovation and responded with 
an etude of Chopin and “Seguedilha” by Albeniz. 

Antonio Vivaldi was the chief composer among those 
whose works was played by the orchestra. His concerto in 
\ minor was a fine example of the old masters and Mr. 
Oberhoffer read this work with great understanding. _ The 
fourth Brahms symphony was given a scholarly rendition, 
the slow movement being unusually beautiful. The prelude 
to the “Meistersingers” closed the program. 

Sowersy PLrays Own Concerto WITH ORCHESTRA, 

The Sunday popular symphony concert of February 6 
was an unusual program in many ways. The program itself 
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neared the construction of a Friday evening symphony 
concert in the grouping of numbers, there being three large: 
numbers instead of the usual several shorter ones. The 
overture to “Martha” made a pleasant and tuneful begin- 
ning which was continued in the “Scheherazade” suite by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The orchestra was at its best and 
the interpretation of this colorful music was well done. 
The incidental solos were by Guy Woodward. 

The soloist, Leo Sowerby, started a storm of opposing 
comment with the performance of his own concerto which 
was exceedingly well received by the audience and which 
compelled two encores. His last encore and original com- 
position, “In My Canoe,” was charmingly played and is a 
well written solo, while his arrangement of “Money Musk’”’ 
made those who seem ashamed of our old fiddle tunes look 
ashamed of themselves instead. 

Apo.ito Gives NotewortHy PERFORMANCE oF BrucH Work. 

The Apollo Club concert of recent date was one of the 
finest in the twenty-five years during which the club has 
been giving concerts. With the accompaniment of a 
symphony orchestra of forty members and Clara Williams, 
soprano, and Harry Phillips, baritone, the Apollo Club 
gave a memorable interpretation of Bruch’s “Scenes from 
Frithof’s Saga.” This work has never before been given 
in the northwest and the club raised its already high 
standards by its exceptionally fine singing. The choral 
director, H. S. Woodruff, had trained the chorus until the 
fine unity was exceptional in every aspect. Some credit 
for the fine ensembie must also be given Dr. Rhys-Her- 
bert, the club’s accompanist. Several short numbers by 
the soloists of the evening and the chorus rounded out the 
evening’s delightful program. 

M. S. O. Mip-WinTER Tour. 

The ninth annual mid-winter tour of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra opened Monday, February 7, at Madi- 
son, Wis. The remainder of the tour included: February 
8, Chicago, Ill.; February 9, Urbana, Ill.; February 10, 
Louisville, Ky.; February 11, Nashville, Tenn.; February 
12, Birmingham, Ala.; February 14, Milwaukee, Wis.; Feb- 
ruary 15, Green Bay, Wis.; February 16, Appleton, Wis. ; 
February 17, Eau Claire, Wis.; February 18, Virginia, 
Minn., and February 19, Superior, Wis. 

VIOLINIST AND Soprano HEarp. 

Marion Baernstein-Bearman, violinist, and Alice White 
Nystuen, soprano, gave a recital at the Unitarian Church, 
February 2, to a large audience. They are both favorites 
here and their program was artistic from start to finish. 
Mrs. Baerman is the fortunate possessor of a beautiful 
tone and her interpretations are always interesting. Mrs. 
John Dahl and Mrs. James Bliss were the accompanists. 

R, / 


Musicale at Martucci Studios 

A musical evening was arranged by Paolo Martucci, the 
Italian pianist, at his New York studios on February 26. 
Fay Ingram, a young coloratura soprano from Kansas 
City, sang arias from “Lucia” and “La Bohéme,” accom- 
panied by Ora McLord. There were also some piano solos 
by Anne Woolcott, including “Romance,” Sibelius, and 
“Clair de Lune,” by Debussy. Among the guests were Mrs. 
Frederic Nathan, Mr, and Mrs. Jameson Cotting, Mr. and 
Mrs. Georger, Prof. and Mrs. Cadorin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuels, Mrs, Milton Kirk, Charlotte Lund, Mme, Carylna, 
Roberto Moranzoni, Maestro Sibella, Archy Gibson, Mr. 
Bori, David Newburger. Accompanied by Signora Mari- 
nuzzi, Gino Marinuzzi, who had been conducting a perform- 
ance of “Rigoletto” at the Manhattan Opera House, joined 
the party later in the evening. 


Adele Lewing Appearances 


Adele Lewing was the soloist at a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Section of the Liederkranz held recently, at which she 
interpreted compositions by Chopin and Wagner-Liszt, as 
well as her own etude dedicated to Busoni. The following 
two days—February 8 and 9—she played at a concert in the 
Stenleen Church, where her song “Evening Rest” made a 
deep impression as sung by Clara Osterland; on the latter 
evening, a group of her songs were sung by Bianca Holley 
before the King’s Daughters at the Central Baptist Church. 
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ST. PAUL PLEASED WITH 
ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES 





First Performance of Several Works by Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra Loudly Applauded—Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Roentgen, Novaes, Kreisler, Kubelik, Thibaud, 
Moiseiwitsch Among the Visiting 
Artists—Notes 

St. Paul, Minn., February 24, 1921—At the concert by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, when Arthur Ru- 
binstein, who was to have appeared as assisting soloist, 
was delayed in his departure from Europe, the D minor 
Rubinstein concerto was played by Fannie Bloomfield-Zeis- 
ler. It was a wonderful performance, replete with senti- 
ment and fire. Mme. Zeisler again demonstrated her un- 
questionable right to a place in the very front rank of 
contemporary pianists. 

Brahms’ variations on Haydn’s “Saint Antoni Chorale,” 
the entire nine, and the Tschaikowsky B minor symphony, 
the “I ’athetique,” were the orchestral offerings on the pro- 
gram on January 14. The occasion was a veritable triumph 
for the orchestra, which played as even this artistic organ- 
ization has rarely done. The “Pathetique” breathed the 
Russian atmosphere of Tschaikowsky. 

Engelbert Roentgen, first cellist with the orchestra, was 
the soloist. His number, the Haydn D major concerto, 
was skillfully presented. Mr. Roentgen, whose solo work 
had not been heard here before, proved both artistic and 
temperamental. He played two Bach numbers as encores. 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist with nimble fingers and well- 
rounded musicianship, played the Schumann A minor con- 
certo with the orchestra, January 27. Excellent interpre- 
tations and fine regard for phrasing and shading marked 
her performance. As encores, Miss Novaes played the 
Chopin C minor waltz and a “Caslitia Dance” by Albeniz. 
The latter fairly scintillated under her flying fingers, and 
created a decided impression. 

A concerto for string orchestra in A minor, by Vivaldi, 
new to St. Paul, opened the program. Interesting historic- 
ally, as a suggestion of its successor, the symphonic form, 
it was less effective musically. The Brahms E minot sym- 
phony and prelude to “The Mastersingers” received an ex- 
ceptionally artistic reading. 

ANENT VIOLIN SOLoIsts, 

The musical season has been distinguished by a wealth 
of violin solo work. The incidental solos of Guy Woodard, 
concertmaster of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
always artistic and pleasing, have met with unqualified 
favor. Kreisler and Kubelik have both appeared here, the 
former in recital, and the latter with the orchestra, and 
Jacques Thibaud was assisting soloist at the symphony con- 
cert February 3. The program proved unusually interest- 
ing. Thibaud presented the Mozart E flat concerto, never 
heard here before. The potent appeal of his performance 
was indicated by several insistent recalls cven after the 
orchestra had left the stage. The Saint-Saéns Rondo 
Capriccioso was also performed in most masterly manner, 
and the prelude from the “Deluge” and a Bach number 
were added as encores. 

The orchestra fairly excelled itself in the presentation 
of the Beethoven B flat major symphony, new to St. Paul, 
and in Bantock’s prelude to “Sappho,” played for the first 
time in America. The latter, the first work of the English 
composer to appear on one of the orchestra’s programs, is 
an admirable number, well conceived, and excellently scored. 
It was given a reading both artistic and discriminating. 

Scuupert CLus PRESENTS MolseIwitscH. 

Schubert Club events have included several excellent pro- 
grams by club members, one of the notable events of the 
season being a remarkable recital by Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
From the first notes of the familiar Bach C prelude with 
which the program opened, Moiseiwitsch had his audience 
with him, Exquisite beauty of tone and sterling musician- 
ship marked his work throughout, and to these he added 
temperamental versatility, which encompassed classic style 
of the most approved type, and the ability to hold his hear- 
ers spellbound through works of Rachmaninoff, Stravin- 
sky, Debussy and Palmgren. The “Bird Song” of Palm- 
gren struck a popular chord, and was repeated in response 
to an enthusiastic demand. 

Moiseiwitsch’s program was built along conventional 
lines—Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, and a modern group. 

Notes, 


A varied program was given by the active members of 
the Schubert Club, January 26. Excellent pianistic ability 
was manifested in the work of Mabel Jane McCabe, who 
played the MacDowell sonata and a group of Chopin’ com- 
positions with much finish and good style. A charming 
group of songs by Elizabeth Endress contributed to the 
enjoyment of the audience, and Mrs. Kindy's reading of a 
series of Chinese poems, to the piano accompaniment of 
Mrs. C, D. Robinson, was both atmospheric and impressive, 
as were the poems themselves. 

A students’ recital, February 5, 
F. A. Becker, Lewis Shawa, Eva Alcoit. 
Warren, Florence Loftus and others. 

The Progressive Series Club held its regu'ar monthly 
meeting in G. H. Fairclough’s studio, February 8. Joba 
G. Hinderer told of his impressions of Godowsky’s Master 
Class. EL. A 


Verdi Club Gives Morning Musicale 


The last morning musicale of the Verdi Club, Florence 
Foster Jenkins, founder and president, held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel March 2, found the following guests 
of honor seated on the platform: Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hageman, Clara Novello Davies, Mrs. James Henry 
Parker (president of the Daughters of the Confederacy), 
Edyth Totten (president of the Drama Comedy Club), 
Mrs. Bedell Parker (president of the Society of Kentucky), 
Arthur Gollink (composer) and Mrs. Axel O. Ihlseng 
(president of the Century Theater Club). 

President Jenkins, at the outset, spoke of Caruso, hon- 
orary member of the club, and of the greetings sent him 
some time ago; she read his reply, of recent date, and said 
that further tokens of love would be sent him by ‘the Verdi 
Club, with hearty wishes for his speedy convalescence. 
Edith R. Pearsons was to have read a paper on club happen- 
ings of the season, but in her place young Bruce Adams did 
so, mentioning the splendid success of the performance of 


presented students of 
Minnette Lake 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“Twelfth Night,” with twenty-eight stars from local the- 
aters sharing the cast; told of various happenings of inter- 
est; complimented the president on her always tactful and 
successful management of Verdi Club matters; stated there 
were now 700 members, and alluded to the coming annual 
breakfast, May 11 at noon, as well as to the opera ball of 
April 20, all of which betokened the prosperity of the club. 

Dorothy Edwards (sister of “Gus” Edwards), contralto, 
collaborated with Ernest Davis, tenor, in the duet “Home 
to Our Mountains” (Verdi), in opening the program. Miss 

Edwards later displayed a voice of unusual richness and 
depth (she sang in low G flat) in arias and songs by mod- 
ern composers. Mr. Davis, heard in classic and modern 
songs, has a real tenor voice, clear and true, and one does 
not wonder that his phonograph records are good sellers 
and that he has also been in demand in the West. Renee 
Thornton (Mrs. Hageman) has a beautiful voice and per- 
sonality, and won all hearts by the combination. She sang 
the ‘ “Butterfly” aria, and four songs by her husband to his 
accompaniment, needless to say with perfect style and 
authority. Mr. and Mrs. Mauro-Cottone played the “Tann- 
hauser” overture as a piano duet with brilliancy, and at the 
close of the program the officers held a general reception. 
Beatrice Raphael also played accompaniments and won 
compliments for her ability. 


Another Wager Swayne Class Musicale 
A class musicale of exceptional interest was given at 


Wager Swayne’s handsome Broadway studio, San Fran- 
cisco, on Saturday afternoon, February 12, a large number 


2 


of pupils participating. The program was given with 
splendid style and finish, a conspicuous feature being the 
poise and assurance of the various young artists, as well 
as their fine bravoura and exhilarating rhythm. ‘The pro- 
gram, which included the names of all the standard com- 
posers of literature for the piano, was participated in by 
Ethel Denny, Mrs. George Uhl, Elwyn Calberg, Marion 
Frazer, Enid Newton, Stella Howell, Ellen Swayne, Lil 
lian Frater, Hazel Land and Audrey Beer 


Althouse Thrills San Jose 


San Jose, Cal., February 25, 1921.—“To say that the audi- 
ence was delighted would be putting it very mildly. The 
audience was thrilled with the dramatic intensity of one of 
the biggest, finest voices ever heard on our local concert 
platform.” This is the manner in which the critic of the 
Mercury of this city chose to describe the impression that 


Paul Althouse made when he appeared here im recital on 
Thursday evening, February 18. The tenor, appearing as 
the sixth number in the Colbert Course, created much en 
thusiasm, and will be warmly welcomed should he choose 
to visit this city again. L.H 
Russian Music at Cooper Union 

On Sunday night, March 6, at Cooper Union a second 
evening of Russian Music was given under the auspices 
of the Music League of the People’s Institute. Nina 


Koschetz, soprano, and Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pian 


ists, were the artists. 
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With the Minneapolis Orchestra, Feb. 8 


Cottlow’s interpretation and execution of Mac- 
Dowell’s D minor Concerto places her among the best 


WE HAVE HEARD THIS CONCERTO PLAYED 
BY MEN, YET PERHAPS NOT ONE WITH THE 
BREADTH, DIGNITY AND SWEEP GIVEN IT 


Herman Devries in Chicago Evening American. 


MISS COTTLOW SCORED A BIG SUCCESS WITH THE CONCERTO. 


it throb, with its characteristic rhythms, and scintillate with its brilliant display of tech- 
Miss Cottlow played with comprehension of the music, and excellent technical command. 
AUGUSTA COTTLOW DID THE BEST FEMININE PIANO PLAYING OF 


Miss Cottlow played one of the stunning MacDowell Concertos in a stunning manner 
Henrietta Weber in Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


In Recital February 24 
SHE IS A PIANIST OF HIGH STANDING WHO DESERVES HER POSITION. 


Warmth, polish and poise are hers; she excels in the tone that she gets from the piano and 


THE ART OF MAKING PIANO PLAYING EDGELESS, 


THERE ARE TIMES IN THE LIFE OF A MUSIC CRITIC WHEN HE IS GLAD TO 
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MISS COTTLOW IS THE CHIEF CAUSE OF OUR 


rare sojourn in the Middle West; it is a loss to us. 
Schumann Carnaval, but her interpretation kept me charmed from beginning to end. 
was life, vigor, variety, esprit, cleverness, grace, intelligence and ample technical dexterity in 
... 1 MUST REPEAT THAT AMERICANS MAY 
BE PARDONED A JUSTIFIED PRIDE IN THE POSSESSION OF AN AUGUSTA 
Herman Devries in Chicago Daily American. 


Her talents are immensely interesting. We bewail!l her too 
I was prepared to be bored by the 
There 


MISS COTTLOW SHOWS KEEN MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE TO WHICH HER 
There was always fine intelligence in her playing, 
variety of shading, and a fine grasp of the music. 


Augusta Cottlow reinforced the favorable opinions formed of her playing a short time ago with 


SHE REVEALED A POETIC, IMAGINATIVE 
In all these works Miss Cottlow put forth the impression that she domi- 
nated them completely both musically and mechanically. 
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Sokolsky-Freid, Pianist-( Irganist 


Sara Sokolsky-Freid, who has been heard in New York 
before, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on February 28. 
Mme. Sokolsky-Freid appeared both as pianist and organ- 
ist She played as piano solos, compositions by Tschai- 
kowsky, Chopin, Grieg, Gartner-Friedman, Palmgren, R. P 
Hammond and Wagner-Liszt. Her organ selections were 
the prelude and fugue in G minor, Bach; “By the Sea,” 
Schubert-Eddy; “Serenade,” Schubert-Orem, as well as 
fantasia and fugue on “Ad nos, ad salutarem undam,” 
Liszt. A fair sized audience attended 

Ruth Clug, Pianist 

At Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, February 28, 
Ruth Clug, who has already made a reputation for herself 
in the musical world, as an artist of extraordinary talent 
and ability, gave another piano recital which will not be 
forgotten by those who had the pleasure of hearing her 
She is the possessor of youth, combined with an excellent 
appearance and a charming personality. Her program con 
isted of Brahms, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Chopin, in 
which a juscious tone, sympathetic in quality and substan- 
tial in volume, stood out in her playing. Her legato was 
mooth and velvety and difficult passages played in a most 
charming and graceful manner Her technic was excep 
tional and her interpretations showed careful and studied 
preparation 

MARCH 1 
Harriet Scholder, Pianist 

Harriet Scholder, a young and talented pianist, gave a 

recital in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, March 1. The 
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“Mme. Olga Samaroff and Heinrich Geb- 
Hard, both accomplished pianists, were the 
soloists in Mozart’s concerto for two pianos 
in E flat, of which they gave a scintillating 
performance.”-—- NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
December 18, 1920. 

“On only a very few occasions in the past 
has a St. Louis Symphony audience derived 
more unalloyed happiness from the presenta- 
tion of a new work than from César Franck’s 
‘Variations Symphoniques’ for piano and 
orchestra, as played by Heinrich Gebhard. 
His manner of giving the piano part makes 
him worthy of the highest praise.”—ST. 
LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. November 
13, 1920. RE SRE) 


“Heinrich Gebhard combines in an unusual 
degree the attributes of sterling musicianship 
and virtuosity.,—CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER, November 17, 1920. 
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recitalist, who, on previous occasions, demonstrated that 
she is an artist of merit, again charmed an. audience of 
very large size by her finished performance. Miss Schol- 
der is a pianist who combines musicianship with a virile 
touch, great clarity as well as technical efficiency and intel- 
ligence. Her program contained the sonata in A major, 
Scarlatti; thirty-two variations in C. minor, Beethoven; 
Schumann's fantasie in C major, op. 17; three Debussy 
numbers—“La Soiree dans Grenade,” “La Cathedrale 
Engloutie” and “Minstrels’—as well as Chopin’s barca- 
rolle, op. 60, etude, op. 25, No. 3, and polonaise, op. 53. Her 
work won the approval of all. She was sincerely applauded 
for her excellent playing, recalled many times and at the 
conclusion of the concert was compelled to add several 
encores 


Rubinstein Club: Josef Turin and Marie 
Stapleton-Murray, Soloists 


The Rubinstein Club’s second evening concert for the 
1920-21 season was given on Tuesday, March 1, in the 
grand ball room of the Waldorf-Astoria, under the direc- 
tion of William Rogers Chapman, the club’s musical 
director. It was a brilliant musical and social event, and 
the ball room and boxes were filled to their capacity. The 
club choral of over 150 voices rendered ten new part 
songs, some of which included “The Kiss Waltz,” Luigi 
Arditi:; “Ah, Twine No Blossoms,” Reinhold Gliere; “The 
Romaika,” Edna Rosalind Park; “Grandma’s Minuet,” 
Beethoven, arranged by Herman Spielter, and “Invoca- 
tion,” Mana-Zucca, There were also three Brenton folk 
songs harmonized by Deems Taylor, “Japanese Love Song” 
by Clayton Thomas arranged by Sumner Salter, and 
Mana-Zucca’s popular “Big Brown Bear.” The last men- 
tioned composer attended the concert and shared in the 
well merited applause which followed her songs. Alice 
M. Shaw was at the piano for the choral and Louis R. 
Dressler at the organ. 

Josef Turin, tenor, was one of the soloists and sang 
as one truly inspired a group of Russian folk songs and 
an aria from “Carmen,” to which he was compelled to 
add several encores. Ella Bachus Behr furnished thor- 
oughly artistic accompaniments for Mr. Turin. Marie 
Stapleton-Murray, soprano, made an excellent impres- 
sion in the aria “Suicidio,” from “La Gioconda” and two 
songs by Richard Hageman—‘Do Not Go, My Love” and 
“Happiness.” Richard Hageman's accompaniments added 
no little to the success of the singer. 

During the intermission Mrs. Chapman, president of the 
Rubinstein Club, received with the guests of honor, many 
of whom were members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Dancing followed the close of the concert in the 
ball room. 


Herma Menth, Pianist 


Herma Menth, the charming pianist from Vienna, who 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 1, was heartily applauded, and deservedly so. Her 
playing proved that her pianistic assets include a well 
developed technic, much intelligence as an interpreter, equal 
facility in playing with brilliancy and delicacy, and a fine 
touch. Miss Menth’s program was made up of works by 
Handel, Couperin, Rameau-Godowsky, iszt, Chopin, 
Brahms, Erich Wolff, Leschetizky, Moussorgsky, Albeniz 
and Mendelssohn. The pianist had to repeat several of her 
programmed numbers, there were many encores, and nu- 
merous recalls. Floral tributes of all descriptions were 
bestowed upon the young artist. 


Alix Young Maruchess, Violinist 


Alix Young Maruchess gave a violin recital on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 1, in the Princess Theater. Her pro- 
gram contained several unfamiliar works comprising a 
sonata by John Stanley and some eighteenth century Eng- 
lish pieces, all arranged by Alfred Moffat. Other pro- 
grammed numbers were: “Chaconne,” Vitali; “Vocalise,” 
Rachmaninoff-Pres; “Eklog,” Kramer; Hungarian dance 
in A minor, Brahms; Viennese waltz, “L’Enchantress,” 
Fuchs-Press, and a sonata in A minor by John Ireland. In 
the latter number she had the assistance of James Friskin 
at the piano. 

The sonata by John Ireland, which, according to the 
program, received its first presentation at this concert, was 
first performed (if we remember rightly) by Herbert and 
Mary Dittler at their sonata recital in the Princess Theater, 
New York, on January 4 last. Mme. Maruchess is a well 
schooled violinist. She was accompanied by Alberta 
Matthews. 


Societe Intime de Musique de Chambre 


On Tuesday evening, March 1, the fourth concert of this 
season’s series was given at the Hotel Des Artistes by the 
Sinsheimer Quartet together with George Reimherr, tenor, 
who was heard in the Vaughan Williams’ “On Wenlock 
Edge,” a cycle of songs for tenor, pianc and quartet. The 
work is extremely difficult, yet in many respects very effec- 
tive. Anyone who undertakes to sing it must, to be suc- 
cessful, be intelligent and interpret well. This Mr. 
Reimherr is and does, and he scored an individual success 
because of his fine voice, remarkably clear diction which 
added much to the enjoyment of the cycle, and good style. 
He was warmly applauded by the audience. 

The quartet played the Mozart and Dvorak quartets in 
E flat major, the last of which was the best. In the begin- 
ning of the program, the quartet did not seem to work as 
well together, but towards the middle an improvement was 
noticed. Lawrence Schauffler was at the piano for the 
Vaughan Williams cycle and furnished excellent support 
for the singer. 

National Symphony Orchestra: Godowsky, 

Soloist 

Mengelberg lent an old-time flavor to the concerts of 
March 1 and 2 of the National Symphony Orchestra by 
conducting cotiyh at the harpsichord in the Bach number— 
the suite, No. 2, in B minor, for flute and strings—playing 
a few notes and chords upon occasion, to emphasize or lend 
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color to some passage. There were eight flutes, so as to 
balance the weight of the many strings, and the effect of 
the whole was lovely. 

Godowsky was the soloist, and played the fourth Bee- 
thoven concerto with his own cadenzas. It was a magnifi- 
cent performance, thoroughly classical, balanced and 
sincere. The final number on the program was Brahms’ 
first symphony, of which Mengelberg gave a truly inspired 
reading. For lovers of the classic school this was a mem- 
orable concert, a concert of pure delight marred by no 
jarring emotionalism. 


Fokine and Fokina 


Michel Fokine and Vera Fokina, the Russian dancers, 
gave their first recital of the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House to a capacity audience that rivalled a gala 
opera night with its rows of standees. The program of 
these distinguished artists promised to be one of the 
notable events of the winter. Unfortunately at the begin- 
ning of Fokine’s first solo, he strained the muscles of his 
leg and after a wait of some moments it was announced 
that his first solo “Perseus” (Liadoff) would have to be 
omitted. After another delay, the curtain went up for the 
“Reve De La Marquise” which was the most elaborate and 
pretentious number on the program. Despite the noticeable 
limping of Fokine, this original ballet constructed to the 
music of Mozart was charming and received an ovation— 
not only for their superb art but for the gameness of 
Fokine despite his suffering to carry on the program. 

After this number, it was announced that Fokine would 
be unable to continue with his part of the program. This 
left the remaining numbers in the very capable hands of 
Mme, Fokina. Her first solo was the very familiar “The 
Dying Swan” (Saint- Saéns), one of the principal! features, 
always, of Pavlowa’s program, which by the way was cre- 
ated for her by her master, Fokine. Mme. Fokina danced 
the number charmingly and was forced to add an encore. 
Her other numbers were “Danse Zigane” (Nachez) and a 
selection from “Prince Igor” (Borodin). 

Dr. Anselm Goetz! conducted a symphonic orchestra 
composed of Philharmonic players that furnished some 
special numbers and also accompanied the dancers. De- 
spite the disappointment of not having Fokine, ‘the 
evening's entertainment was one of artistic beauty, 
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National Symphony Orchestra: Godowsky, 
Soloist 


The andante of the G major piano concerto of 
Beethoven, that exquisite dialogue between piano and or- 
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chestra, is one of the finest inspirations that ever came 
from that brain of fine inspirations. Its beauty is only 
equalled by the exquisite beauty with which it was played 
at the National Symphony concerts of March 2 and 3, at 
Carnegie Hall, by Leopold Godowsky. Godowsky is a 
past master par excellence of pianism; this, all the world 
knows. But in addition to the superlative finish of his 
playing, there was in it a warm sympathy and tonal 
beauty such as he never before displayed to such a degree 
in New York. And the perfection of musical rapport be- 
tween him and Master Mengelberg! The concerto was 
turly one of the joys of the season. 

To begin the program, devoted entirely to the three B’s, 
there was Bach suite in B minor, with Mr. Mengelberg at 
the harpsichord, alternately playing the continuo and beat- 
ing time for his’ men. This was another musical treat, 
with the leader improvising on the harpsichord to his 
heart’s content and the heart’s content of the audience. It 
proved how thoroughly alive and entertaining the great 
Johann Sebastian is when he is approached in an earnest, 
but not in a too sober spirit. To end with, there was the 
first Brahms symphony. Mengelberg is the third visiting 
‘conductor to day that here this year, the other two being 
Gabrilowitsch and Coates. It was interesting to notice the 
interpretative differences between the two Nikisch pupils 
(both studied with him) and the little conductor from 
Holland, who has his traditions from Meister Johannes 
himself, There has been nothing finer, orchestrally speak- 
ing, in New York this winter than the way the magnificent 
introduction was played and the National Symphony men 
fairly outdid themselves. All in all, it was thee splendid 
reading which one has come to expect from Mengelberg in 
any of the standard works, with a tremendous vigor in the 
finale that caused him to be called out time after time to 
answer the*prolonged tumult of applause. 


Olga Samaroff, Pianist 


On Wednesday afternoon, March 2, at Aeolian Hall, 
Mme. Olga Samaroff gave the fifth of the series of eight 
recitals at which she is presenting the thirty-two piano 
sonatas of Beethoven. On this occasion she played four 
sonatas—op. 78, F sharp major; op. 31, No. 2, in D minor; 
op. 28, D major, and op. 53, C major, the “Waldstein,” 
It is a fine artistic task which Mme. Samaroff has set 
herself and she is accomplishing it brilliantly. She played 
these later sonatas with the same competency and taste 
which marked her previous recitals, Needless to say the 
familiar “Waldstein” was the favorite with her audience. 
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Berta Reviere, N. Val Peavey and Adolph 
Schmidt 


Berta Reviere, soprano; N. Val Peavey, pianist, and 
Adolph Schmidt, violinist, appeared in joint recital on 
Thursday evening, March 3, in the Music Hall of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. The program opened with 
Beethoven’s F major sonata, interpreted in a musicianly 
manner by Mr. Peavey and Mr. Schmidt. Mr. Schmidt 
also displayed fine artistry in his solo numbers, which in- 
cluded compositions by Tartini-Kreisler, Marsick, Grana- 
dos-Thibaud and Hubay. As an encore he _ played 
Beethoven's “Minuet.” Frances M. Dana, at the piano, 
furnished excellent accompaniments for the violinist. Miss 
Reviere sang in a pleasing voice the aria from “Louise” 
(Charpentier) and works by Dvorak, Greig, Cadman and 
Spross. She was so well received by the audience that 
she was forced to give an encore, and sang “Annie Laurie” 
in a charming manner. Mr. Peavey was enthusiastically 
greeted in works by Chopin and Liszt. He added three 
encores to this program, among which he played a composi- 
tion for the left hand aloné and MacDowell’s “Shadow 
Dance.” Even then the audience did not seem satisfied. 
The program concluded with Miss Reviere’s singing of 
Paganucci’s “Realm of Dreams” and “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” Thurlow Lieurance. The last mentioned 
number was arranged for trio—soprano, piano and violin— 
and was so well liked. that it had to be repeated. 


Juan Reyes, Pianist 


Juan Reyes played an interesting program at Aeolian 
Hall on March 3, and again demonstrated his brilliant 
technic and sterling musigianship. His interpretation of 
the Brahms F minor sonata, with which his program 
opened, was a broad and fine conception throughout, not- 
able for its clarity of phrasing and wealth of dynamic 
nuance; there was deep poetic feeling in the andante and 
intermezzo and stirring force in the great finale. 

The baiance of the program included Sgambati’s arrange- 
ment of Beethoven’s “Minuet,” Liszt’s arrangements of 
Wagner's “Spinning Song” and Bellini’s “Norma,” a Chopin 
barcarolle and Sauer’s “Flammes de Mer”—-a set of pieces 
that offered ample opportunity for the exhibition cf the 
pianist’s splendid technical equipment and command of 
style. : a 
Mr. Reyes is a young artist who has already “arrived, 
and his playing was received with enthusiasm by a large 
audience. 


New York Philharmonic Society: Alexander 
Schmuller, Soloist 


At the 1492d concert by the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, Josef Stransky conductor, on Thursday evening, 
March 3, in- Carnegie Hall, a program of more than pass- 
ing interest was offered, the opening orchestral number 
being Bach’s suite in D major, while the closing group was 
devoted to three of Strauss’ orchestral compositions—Tone 
Poem “Don Juan,” op. 20; serenade for wind instruments, 
op. 7, and love scene from “Feuersnot.” , 

Mr. Stransky produced the Bach number with all the 
reverence and dignity due this great master. The contrast- 
ing group of Strauss’ work, however, appealed more to the 
large audience than did the Bach suite, which was evi- 
denced by the sincere and spontaneous applause after each 
of these selections, being equally shared by Mr. Stransky 
and the members of the orchestra. Of this group, the sere- 
nade for wind instruments made the deepest impression. 

Alexander Schmuller, the soloist of the evening, was 
heard in Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. This melodically 
beautiful and popular concerto, which is featured by all 
violinists, never fails to arouse interest, which it likewise 
did at this concert and netted Mr. Schmuller much applause 
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and many recalls. Mr. Stransky gave the soloist an excel- 
lent accompaniment. 
Martha Baird, Pianist 

Martha Baird, pianist, was heard in a delightful and 
wholly interesting program at Aeolian Hall on March 3, 
when a large audience found many opportunities for 
applauding her excellent work. Of especial interest was 
the appearance on her program of two works by Ameri- 
cans—Edward Burlingame Hill (two short but delightful 
sketches) and Morton F. Mason (a Schumanesque novel- 
ette). With a fine display of technic and style she con- 
vinced her hearers from the very start of her thorough 
musicianship, even though at the beginning she showed 
a bit of nervousness. er program included Beethoven's 
“Waldstein” sonata; Franck’s prelude, chorale and fugue; 
Schumann's ‘Novelette, in the Style of Schumann;” Satie’s 
“Gnossienne,” Debussy’s “Poissons d’Or,” and other 


compositions, 
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New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Reginald Sweet is a young American composer well and 
favorably known. At the Philharmonic Society’s concert 
on Friday afternoon, March 4, at Carnegie Hall, the prelude 
to his opera, “Riders to the Sea,” was played from manu- 
script by the orchestra under the direction of Josef 
Stransky. The book of this opera is the drama by J. M. 
Synge, a poetic work but not exactly cheerful, inasmuch 
as the death of seven members of a family of ten is its 
theme. Said the program: “In the prelude the composer 
has attempted to review in tone the struggles with Fate of 
Maurya before the play commences. It is a depiction of 
the imaginary aspirations of a brave soul repeatedly bat- 
tered into submission by the triumph of Nature’s immut- 
able laws. The work is founded on themes from the opera, 
the opening phrases being compounded of the literal juxta 
position of three themes. The subsequent climax is based 
upon the music of the ‘keen,’ a customary species of dirge 
chant, which enters later in the opera.” 

Maurya, it must be explained, is the mother of the fam- 
ily, who, with two daughters, survives the drowning of 
her husband and six sons. It may be imagined that Mr. 
Sweet’s music was dark and lugubrious in color. Hearing 
it by itself, without the drama to follow it, it was difficult 
to judge of the value of its thematic material. As far as 
orchestral technic goes Mr. Sweet knows what he is about. 
It is a moody, sombre, dark-colored picture, one eminently 
fitted to portray the atmosphere of the drama. Its pres- 
entation awoke a strong desire to see the opera itself, for 
evidently Mr. Sweet has something to say and a_ very 
definite idea of how to say it, when a piece like this, de- 
tached from its surroundings, can make so deep an impres- 
sion. For the rest, the program was all of familiar things 

the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony, the only Dukas 
echerzo, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Spanish caprice. 


Daisy Kennedy and Benno Moiseiwitsch 


Add one good artist to one good artist and the result is 
two good artists, especially when the pair are so thoroughly 
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in rapport as Daisy Kennedy, violinist, and Benno Moisei- 
witsch, her pianist husband. In their first joint appearance 
in America, at Aeolian Hall, on Friday evening, March 4, 
they played the D minor sonata of Brahms, a “Poeme 
Sonata” by Catoire, in one movement, and the Franck 
sonata. 

Georg Lvovitch Catoire was born in Russia in 1861, but 
he studied in Germany, as one might guess after listening 
only to the first page of his “Poeme Sonata” (marked on 
the program “First performance in America”). It was 
romantic, even rhapsodic, sort of a slightly advanced Schu- 
mann—and not so advanced as that. It was agreeable 
music, if of no special distinction. To its playing and to 
that of the two other familiar sonatas, the artist pair 
brought all the fine characteristics for which their separate 
arts have long been known. Both of them studied in Vienna 
in years gone by, and it was, perhaps, in the adagio of the 
sonata ot the great Vienna master that the deepest note 
of the evening was struck. There was great beauty in 
their playing of the first movement of the Franck, and fine 
musicianship in the canon which ends it. A fair sized 
audience—New York does not seem to run to sonata reci- 
tals—was very friendly in its applause 


Katherine Ruth Heyman, Pianist 
Friday afternoon, March 4, at Aeolian Hall, Katherine 
Ruth Heyman, pianist, gave an artistic concert before a 
large audience. Her program consisted of Debussy, Cho- 
pin, Ravell and others, all of which were delightfully 
received. She was the recipient of an abundance of 


flowers. 
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New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Richard 
Wagner, Star 
Richard Wagner filled Carnegie Hall for Josef Stran 
sky and his men of the Philharmonic Orchestra on Satur- 
day afternoon, March and they responded by the 
excellent performance of numbers from “Rienzi,” “Sieg- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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WASHINGTON TIMES—..... Mme. Reynolds possesses a 
rare contralto voice, displayed to best advantage in an aria from 
“Samson and Delila."’ 


WASHINGTON STAR—..... Eleanor Reynolds, who has 
achieved high success in Europe, possesses a voice of beautiful 
quality and power, and an unusually wide range. Her high tones 
and low tones alike were executed with the same musical depth. 
She has not before appeared in this city, and Washington will 
hope for her return in concert. In encore, Mrs, Reynolds very 
dramatically rendered ‘‘God’s in His Heaven, All's Right With 
the World."’ 

WASHINGTON POST—..... Eleanor Reynolds, an Amer 
jean contralto who has done most of her singing in Europe, was 
included in this concert. The rich notes of the lower range are 
the best part of her singing. Her ability was fully realized in a 
group of ballads. 


Eleanor Reynolds Is ‘‘Hit’’ at Walter Reed 

WASHINGTON SUNDAY TIMES—Eleanor Reynolds, who 
made her debut in Washington last Friday, was accorded an 
ovation by the wounded boys at Walter Reed Hospital that even- 
ing when she sang for their entertainment in all-star concert. 
Se ee Mme. Reynolds is a native of Berryville, Va., and has 
spent the past eight years abroad singing in the leading capitals 
of the continent, 


WASHINGTON HERALD Eleanor Reynolds won the 
admiration of the audience by her rendition of an aria from 
“Samson and Delila.’’ Her reception made evident that American 
artists could please their native hearers. She replied to the 
wishes of the assembly and gave several encores. 


RECEPTION AT NEW YORK RECITAL 
Eleanor Reynolds Shows Voice of Power and Range 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE—She has a voice of considerable 
power and range and a style in which there is a touch of the 
grand manner..... She uses it with skillful nuance and 
fine effectiveness in songs of a dramatic character. Some of 
her singing in her Italian and French groups had much charm 
Her best work was perhaps in the German songs, “Die All 
macht"’ of Schubert, being given with splendid power. 


NEW YORK TIMES—Eleanor Reynolds appeared after seven 
years abroad, where she sang lately in the Mahler festivals at 
Vienna, She displayed a voice of thrilling power for the small 
hall, its rich timbre well controlled, and her diction was admir 
able in Italian airs, songs in English and groups in French and 
German, 

NEW YORK HERALD—Eleanor Reynolds, an American con- 
tralto, who has sung in opera in Berlin and at Mahler festivals 
in Vienna, gave her first recital here. In a good list of old airs, 
French, German and English songs, she disclosed an admirable 
voice production, dramatic power in interpretation and diction. 


Gifted Vocalist Heard in Recital 
MORNING TELEGRAPH—HEleanor Reynolds was heard in 
recital yesterday afternoon, where the audience applauded her 
skill as a vocalist. Mrs. Reynolds’ voice is of a rich quality, 
and her range enables her to sing many songs barred from the 
usual contralto voice. The singer displayed a fine legato and a 
keen sense of the musical feeling. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway 
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EVENING TELEGRAM . She is a skilled interpreter 
of song and she has a large and expressive voice. Her programme 
contained Italian, French, German and English songs, all of 


which were sung effectively 

EVENING SUN 
opera stage, Mrs 
great ease and a splendid organ, 


Armed with experiences from the Buropean 
Reynolds disclosed a commanding presence, 
splendid in its own register 


EVENING MAIL—Some of her high notes persuaded you 
that she must be a mezzo-soprano disguised as a contralto. As 
her programme progressed, however, you realized that it was 
the unusually extensive range of her voice which was mis- 
leading. Mrs. Reynolds possesses an intrinsic quality of rich 
color. Coenraad V. Bos was at the piano and that always means 
that the accompaniments had a glittering perfection 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York City 
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BERLIN AGAIN GETS ITS 
FILL OF STRAUSS COMPOSITIONS 





Distinguished Composer Also in the Limelight as Conductor and Accompanist—An After-War Fashion in Berlin—A New 
Respighi Work 


terlin, February 4, 1921.—After a long absence from 
Ber Richard Strauss has for a short time returned to 
the city which for more than two decades was the center 
of his activity as a composer and conductor, For concerts 
is well as opera we are having the fill of Strauss’ music at 
esent. With the exception of the “Legend of Joseph’ 
f which more will have to be said after the performance ) 
ly well known works have been presented to the public. 
Kor a mg recital Franz Steiner, the eminent Vienna 
tist, captivated his numerous listeners by his finished 
idering of select Strauss songs; Richard Strauss, accom 
ing at the piano in his elegant and rather quiet man- 

was a special attraction of the concert 
\t the Philharmonie the Alpen symphony was played 
nder Strauss’ own direction, that marvelous exhibition of 


orchestral art, 


rather copiously 


t intricate and coupled 


picturesque 
which borrows 


the mm 


vith a melodic mvention 
from Strauss’ own storehouse of melodies and is not timid 
n recalling to memory many a well known phrase of older 
mposers Strauss’ popular success was as boisterous as 
er. Grete Huckgold, from the Vienna Opera, a special 
favorite and protégé of Strauss, c.ntributed some of the 
larger vocal compositions with orchestra. 
lo the small number of Berlioz’s scores which are al 
most never heard belongs “Lelio,” the continuation of the 
Fantastic Symphony.” Here and there, at rare occasions, 


ever has the work 
performed with sceni according to Ber 
rhis rather curious attempt was made in 


has been played, but hardly 


accessories, 


tush 
ee! 


z's intention 


in orchestral concert at the Philharmonie for which Oskar 
Fried was responsible as conductor. First the “Fantastic 
Symphony” was played. After its close the entire orchestra 
vas hidden from view by an immense curtain \ little 
ofa, a table before the curtain, were the rather modest 
enic decorations. The “young composer,” Lelio, makes 


head. is 
Soon he 


gray-haired 
the curtain. 


Wullner’s 
folds of 


his appearance Ludwig 
peeping through the 


een 


enters the stage, begins his monologue. Lelio is supposed 
to be the hero of the “Fantastic Symphony.” Despairing 
if life, disappointed in his loftiest aspirations, he has tried 
to poison himself. The dose of poison, however, was too 
weak to transport him into more blissful regions. It 


merely threw him into a deep intoxication which brought 


before his inflamed imagination those scenes which are the 
contents of the “Fantastic Symphony.” Lelio awakes from 
his dream He finds himself still alive. Art and friend- 
ship have not yet lost all their charms for him. He turns 
to Shakespeare; his imagination begins to work again 
We hear its products in the orchestral and choral music 
played behind the curtain, Between these single pieces 


Lelio makes us acquainted with his artistic creed by lengthy 


leclamations, Finally enraptured, he invites his friends 











OHN MELDRUM 


Season’s second New York recital, 
February 25 


‘John Meldrum, an artist at the piano, reap 
progré am commanding respect for his gifts not a 


ared in a 
y as execu 


tant but also interpreter A large audience applauded the 
Krahms variations on a theme of Handel, Chopin's B major 
nocturne and the Wagner-Brassin fire scene from ‘The Val- 
kyri Times 

“John Meldrum won praise for his seriousness, technical 
ability and admirable feeling His genefal achievement was 
remarkable Heraid 

“John Meldrum has taken a firm hold on the public with 
his artistic work and pleasing personality, He played in 
masterly fashion." Telegrarh ; , 


“Mr. Meldrum's second 
a par with his earlier 
ance which is now 


appearance of the season was on 
one e has been gaining an assur- 
his decided aaset.”—Sun, 

“An interesting player 
his way in the 


and a good musician, 
concert world,”’—Telegram, 

“It is a tribute to John Meldrum’s talent that you do not 
have to take into consideration the fact that he is sightless 
in judging his playing, He gave an ambitious program and 
maintained his place on the list of our capable young 
American pianists.””"——Mai 


Met. Haensel & Jones 


he is making 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 























to listen to his latest composition, the fantasy on Shake- 
speare’s “Tempest.” The curtain is drawn back, Lelio 
rushes to the conductor's desk and with youthful ardor 
Ludwig Wiillner acts his role as orchestral conductor with 
good success. As a work of art the “Lelio” can only be 
understood through its melieu: French romanticism at its 
acme, a century ago. Lelio’s pathetic and passionate dec- 
lamations appear faded and old fashioned nowadays. He 
strikes modern listeners merely as a curiosity of fantastic 
cut. The music nevertheless contains not a little which 
may be counted among Berlioz’s best ideas, and it is a 
pity that it is: almost indissolubly connected with a form 
of construction which must necessarily be an almost un- 
surpassable hindrance to pure esthetic effect. 
An Arrer-War FASHION IN BERLIN, 

Young men, often mere amateurs, neglecting all prac- 
tical preparation formerly deemed necessary, try to leap 
at one bound into the career of the orchestral conductor. 
Hanus W. David, a very young man who made his first 
appearance before the public in an orchestral concert, is 
no doubt one of the most talented of these bold aspirants 
to public honors. His concert was especially interesting 
because it offered representative compositions of the young- 
est generation of German composers. Rudi Hefan, a 
native of Worms on the Rhine, lost his life at the age of 
twenty-seven years on the Russian front. His first com- 
positions excited the attention of connoisseurs by their 
elementary force, their expressive power, their unrelent- 
ing modern spirit. A symphonic piece, primitively entitled 
“Music for Orchestra,”, clearly showed the expressionistic 
tendencies of Hefan. Its austerity, its absence of all 
decorative detail, will certainly not recommend this “music” 
to the average concertgoer; progressive musicians, how- 
ever, can hardly fail to see its qualities. 

At the same concert Edward Erdmann’s*symphony was 
heard for the first time in Berlin. Of young Erdmann’s 
extré aordinary pianistic faculties and his quick rise in pub- 
lic favor the Berlin letters have had occasion to speak sev- 
eral times. Also as a composer he is a characteristic ex- 
ponent of the youngest generation of creative artists. 
Schonberg, Ravel, Debussy, Scriabine, Stravinsky, are the 
starting point with these composers. Richard Strauss, not 
radical enough for their taste, is counted by them among 
the modernists only with reserve. Erdmann’s symphony 
had a sensational success last summer in Weimar, at the 
music festival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein. 
The more critical atmosphere of Berlin gave a different 
aspect to the score; the impression was not quite as strong 
as in Weimar. No doubt Erdmann is brimful of musical 
ideas, which he emits in a rather explosive, startling man- 
ner, but he is still a beginner in the art of construction, 
and his captivating ideas are not. sufficiently wielded to- 
gether into a whole. 

A NEw Work. 

Tino Pattiera, the tenor of the Dresden Opera, had at- 
tracted several thousands of visitors to his concerts, He 
was at his best in his native tongue, Italian; Wagner frag- 
ments, sung in German, were far less effective. Fritz 
Reiner, of the Dresden Opera, who commanded the or- 
chestra, is a conductor of almost phenomenal skill. His 
rendering of Richard Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” was 
fairly electrifying in its vivacity, simplicity and brilliancy. 
Ottorino Respighi, whose orchestral compositions have 
of late been heard rather frequently in Germany, was hon- 
ored again by the first performance of his fanciful “Ballad 
of the Dwarf Women.” This score, like Respighi’s beauti- 
ful “Le Fontane di Roma,” is a fair specimen of a sym- 
phonic art formerly unknown to © Italian musicians. H., L. 


RESPHIGI 


Stars Engaged Sinai Deore Festival 


Spartanburg, S. C., has secured no less than eight artists 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company to sing at the forth- 
coming “Quarter-Centennial” Music Festival, to be held in 
that city May 4-6. The soloists will be headed by Ger- 
aldine Farrar, and will include Florence Easton, dramatic 
soprano; Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano; Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto; Paul Atlhouse, tenor; Morgan Kingston, 
dramatic tenor; Giuseppe De Luca, baritone, and Arthur 
Middleton, bass. Other vocalists, not of the Metropolitan 
but favorites on the concert stage, who will share in the 
programs are Greta Masson, lyric soprano; Gertrude 
Courtney and Joy Sweet, contraltos, and Edgar Schofield, 
bass-baritone. Arturo Bonucci, cellist, is the name of an- 
other artist who will appear. Modest Altschuler will par- 
ticipate in the festival with his orchestra, and there will be 
two fine choral works sung by the Converse College Choral 
Society. The Children’s Chorus, under the direction of 
Mrs. B. L. Blackwell, is busy rehearsing for its share in 
the programs. Edmon Morris, the director of the festival, 
has arranged five concerts, and predicts that the Twenty- 
fifth Spartanburg Music Festival will again break its own 
record for brilliancy of achievement in music, orchestra, 
artists and chorus, 


Patton at New York Festival Twice 

Fred Patton has been engaged to appear on two even- 
ings at the forthcoming festival of the New York Ora- 
torio Society, April 1 and 2. On April 1 he will sing in 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” and on the 2nd in the Verdi 
Requiem. These two engagements will be the fifth and 
sixth respectively which Mr. Patton has received from the 
New York Oratorio Society within eighteen months. It 
will be recalled that his first engagement with Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s forces occurred on December 30, 1919, when he sang 
in “The Messiah” with Hempel and Roberts and Morgan 


Kingston. At the New York Festival last year, he sang 
the part of Apollyon in Stillman-Kelley’s “Pilgrim's 
Progress,” the balance of the cast being Vera Curtis, Julia 
Claussen and Messrs. Murphy, Werrenrath, Tittman and 
Dadmun, 


“Damnation of 
” the cast, as one of the newspapers said, being three- 


Patton also appeared in the Berlioz 
Faust, 
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quarters Metropolitan, and consisting of Florence Easton, 
Orville Harrold, Leon Rothier and Fred Patton. 

After Mr. Patton’s contract had been signed for his re- 
engagement in “The Messiah” on December 28 last year, 
he was forced to cancel when the date was changed by 
the Oratorio Society to December 27, owing to an engage- 
ment with the Chicago Apollo Club on December 26. Now 
he has again been engaged to assume two of the most im- 
portant roles at the forthcoming festival at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. The cast for the “Dream of Gerontius” 





FRED PATTON, 


who has been engaged for 


Bass-baritone, two appearances 


at the festival of the New York Oratorio Society on April 
1 and 2 
is Frieda Klink, Orville Harrold and Fred Patton. The 


artists engaged for the Requiem are Francesca Peralta, 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, Mario Chamlee and Fred Patton. 


The New York Festival of 1921 is Mr. Patton's 
thirteenth festival within two years, the others including 
Toronto, Newark, Halifax, Keene, Springfield, Lowell, 


Worcester, Evanston, Denver and Asheville. 


CARL ROLLINS 


Baritone 


Montreal Que. March 1 1921 


‘Delighted the audience with 
the excellent use of a rich bari- 


tone of considerable range.” 
Montreal Gazette March 2 1921 


“Carl Rollins has an organ of 
ringing power which he uses 
intelligently—the clarity of his 
voice and the sincerity of ex- 
pression made his aria another 
outstanding item on the pro- 


°° 


gram. 
Montreal Daily Star March 2 1921 . 
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MUNICH HEARS GRAENER’S 
“SCHIRIN UND GERTRAUDE” 


New Opera Achieves a Decided Success—Gluck’'s 


“Orpheus” 


Revived—Munich Singers in Madrid—‘“Fidelio” Also 


Revived—Eugen D’Albert’s Recital 


Munich, February 10, 1921—After six years of ab- 
stinence, Munich had again a mild taste of carnival; noth- 
ing like the grand and,sometimes indeed, wondrous festi- 
vals as in by-gone days; no public mask parades, of course ; 
everything on a quieter and more modest scale, but numer- 
ous enough to depopulate the concert-halls for more than 
a fortnight. Only a few artists of uncommonly high 
repute like Karl Aagaard Oestvig, the tenor, at present a 
member of the Vienna opera; Josef Mann, another high 
grade tenor from the Berlin opera, the Busch Quartet and 
a few over-estimated local talents, who could rely on a 
large circle of friends, could brave the various carnival 
attractions and draw big or at least satisfactory houses, 
while the “smaller guns” either produced their talent before 
empty rows or were doomed to silence. 

Only our ever active opera, which is still sold out night 
after night, proved its old and unrelaxing attractive powers. 
It brought out a splendid revival of Gluck’s “Orpheus” 
with Sigrid Hofmann in the title role, and Robert Heyer, 
our new and gifted conductor, at the leader’s desk, and 
shortly afterwards the first performances of a new comic 
opera called “Schirin und Gertraude,” by Paul Graener, 
the composer of “Don Juan’s Last Adventure” and “Theo- 
phano.” Graener’s new opera achieved a decided success, 
which is all the more surprising as the four-act libretto 
by Ernst Hardt contains a number of strikingly weak 
points—which is almost always the case, when a_ well 
cultured man of letters turns to the opera stage. 

The success which the work won is almost wholly due to 
the excellent qualities of Paul Graener’s music. He is not 
a man of very original melodic invention, but he has a 
warm heart, and remarkably fine artistic taste. There is a 
large amount of convincing warmth in his music, especially 
in its lyric parts. 

Graener, who, by the way, is the successor of Max 
Reger as teacher of composition at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, is a strong personality, and I imagine that he will yet 
make the world at large listen to him, if he once gets hold 
of a real good libretto. If “Schirin and Gertraude’ achieve 
any popularity at all, it will certainly in the first place be 
due to Graener’s charming and warm-blooded music. 


Bruno Walter interpreted this eminently subtle score 
with all the mastery of the great artist. The whole per- 
formance showed our opera at its best; the Duke of 
Gleichen, a bass role, was sung by Alfred Yerger, who 


also staged the new work. Delia Reinhardt, charming and 
sympathetic as ever, Sang the part of Gertraude; Luise 
Willer, with her magnificent contralto, that of Schirin., 
Graener and his excellent executive staff were riotously 
applauded. 

Municu SIncers 1N MaAnrip, 

The repertory of our opera suffered somewhat during 
the past few weeks through the absence of some of our 
best artists, who had received guest-engagements at. the 
Royal Opera in Madrid for a term of German opera. 
Among those who were most eloquently acclaimed in Spain 
was Berta Morena, who was guest of the German Ambas- 
sador in Madrid; Luise Willer and Emil Schipper (bari- 
tone), one of the most perfect bel canto singers of German 
tongue, with a voice that in beauty and resonance is nearly 
equal to that of the great Scotti in his best days. Unfor- 
tunately we shall lose Schipper in the fall, because he signed 
some years ago a contract tor the opera at Vienna. Every 
effort is being made to gain his release, so we have net 
yet given up all hope of keeping him. This loss would 
indeed be a great detriment to our opera. 

“Fiperio” Revive. 

Beethoven's 150th birthday was celebrated at the opera 
with a newly studied performance of “Fidelio” with Berta 
Morena, an unsurpassed Leonore, as which she is also 
known at the Metropolitan in New York where she sang 
this part under Gustav Mahler; Otto Wolf, as Florestan; 
Maria Ivogun, Carl Seydel, Frederich Brodersen and F. 
Gillman completing the excellent cast. Walter, who also 
has all of Beethoven's symphonies upon his program at 
the Musikalische Akademie for this season, gave the 
“Fidelio” score a heart-stirring reading. 

Another musical event worth noting was Eugen d’Albert’s 
piano recital. When this giant plays the piano nowadays 


one must of course always have recourse to impressions 
and memories dating some years back, and to a time when 
he really was a king of pianists. What he does now can- 
not be called “playing” any more, for d’Albert maltreats 
the piano with almost savage fury. His touch has lost 
much of its velvet smoothness and carrying beauty of tone; 

his technic is still stupendous, but not so reliable any more 
as in the days of untarnished glory; and yet there is some 

thing marvelously fascinating about this man, some inde- 
finable charm—the charm of the demon. Sometimes I have 
the impression that d’Albert hates the piano, but if so, he 
hates it as the cleptomaniac hates his greatest weakness, 


which he cannot abandon. Apert NokELTe, 
Stopak Heard in Washington 
Josef Stopak, the violinist, who, since his New York 


debut at Carnegie Hall on October 16 last, has been heard 
with unvarying success in the larger cities in the East, in- 





JOSEF 


Violinist. 


STOPAK, 


appeared in the 
“made 


cluding Chicago, Boston and Baltimore, 
Capitol City on February 25 for the first time and 
good.” 

Recently he played in Elmira in joint recital with Mar- 


guerite Namara, both artists scoring heavily. The Star 
Gazette in commenting upon his work said in part: 
“Stopak’s success was immediate. His tone is of fine 


quality and he plays with much response, finish, sympathy 
and the noble seriousness of an artist. His fine interpre- 
tative powers, evident musical intuitions, his devotion to his 
work and his lack of self-consciousness prophesy well.” 

The presence in America again of Jacques Thibaud, the 
French violinist, and the enthusiastic interest he has taken 
in Mr. Stopak’s success, revives the rumor that Stopak 
will again go abroad with Thibaud this summer, as he did 
last year, and appear in association with him in many of 
the important continental cities before returning to America 
in the fall to resume his artistic career here. The date of 
Mr. Stopak’s first recital next year at Carnegie Hall has 
already been arranged. 


Levitzki Plays for New York Rotary Club 


Mischa Levitzki, who has justly been called a “phenome- 
nal pianist,” was the guest of honor at the monthly dinner 
of the Rotary Club of New York on Tuesday evening, 
March 1. After dinner, Mr. Levitzki thoroughly charmed 


29 
all those present with his superb playing of a program that 
included the following numbers; ballade in F flat, nocturne, 
F sharp major, op. 15, No. 2, etude (‘Butterfly’), op. 25, 
No. 9, etude (Black Keys), op. 10, No. 5, scherzo, C sharp 
ninor, op. 39, all by Chopin; “Troika en. Traineaux,” 
Tschaikowsky, and the Concert Arabesque on themes of 
“Blue Danube Waltz” by Schulz-Evler. 

Mr. Levitzki was in excellent spirits and was accorded 
a warm reception. His rendition of the Chopin numbers 
was remarkable for the brilliancy and splendid style which 
always characterizes his work. His fine, even tone and 
mastery of technic fairly amazed and enthused his hearers 
to frequent demonstrations of approval, No one who has 
ever heard Levitzki play can doubt his artistry, but there 
were a number in the audience who were hearing him for 
the first time, and their verdict was that he ranked among 


the “highest of the high.” There were additional numbers 
before his hearers would let him depart. Following Mr. 
Levitzki, Hubert W. Wells, Educational Director of the 


Business Builders, spoke on “Music aS a Man Builder.’ 


Augusta Redyn Heard in Pleasing Recital 

One of Oscar Saenger’s artists was heard in a pleasing 
song recital at his studios on Sunday afternoon, March 6 
She was Augusta Redyn, who has been heard previously at 
one or two of the monthly musicales; this, however, was 
her first entire program and she scored a distinct success 
She is the possessor of a voice of tine quality, rich and 
sympathetic in appeal, and she with nicety. Her 
diction is good and she impressed her hearers with the 
intelligence of her work. 

In the opening group, 


uses it 


consisting of twe Scarlatti num 
bers—"O cessate di piagarmi” and “Se Florindo e fedele”’ 

and “Divinites du Styx” from “Alceste,”’ Gluck, 
aroused interest. The latter particularly found favor 
Franz and Brahms comprised the which “Im 
Herbst,” by the former, was beautifully sung As an 
interpreter of French songs, Miss Redyn showed 
larly well her skill. Songs by Saint-Saens, Fourdrain, 
Fontenailles and Poldowski were those offered, atid the 
singer gave them with delicacy and charm. Four English 
songs completed the program. The audience was warm in 
its reception of the singer and she received many beautiful 


she 
second, ot 


particu 


flowers. Emily Miller furnished sympathetic accompani 
ments at the piano. 
Mme. Davies “Picks Another Winner” 

When Juan Reyes gave his second New York recital 
recently at Aeolian Hall, he was presented with a horseshoe, 
the gift of Clara Novello Davies. Mme. Davies heard the 
young pianist before his debut and she immediately told his 
manager, Daniel Mayer, that his talent was remarkable 
and that he was one of the few such artists who had ap 
pealed to her, This opinion, of course, strengthened Mz 
Mayer's own confidence in the young man and when M1 
Reyes played to two large audiences later and won many 
new admirers and the favorable support of the press, every 
one was happy. In sending him the horseshoe, Mme. Davies 


will continue, It 
teacher, for she 


and Eddy 


did so with the hope that his good fortune 
is a little hobby of the well known 
has sent similar tribd@tes to Paderewskt, 
Brown 


Kubelik Has Big S 


yorce 


kIlman 


success in Havana 


According to a cablegram from Havana to Ottokar Bar- 
tik, manager of Jan Kubelik, the noted Bohemian violinist 
has won the biggest success of any violinist visiting the 
Island Republic. So great was the attendance for his 
three recitals that a fourth had to be arranged. The third 
concert, which was under the auspices of the National 
Association for the Development of Music throughout 
Cuba, proved a notable event. In order to add to the inter 
est of the affair, a Kubelik medal was struck off to com 
memorate the occasion. Mr. Kubelik sailed from Havana 
March 3, arriving in New York in time to play in recital 


at Hartford, Conn., last Sunday, 


Burnett-Graveure Series for Detroit 
W. H. C. 


Jurnett has sent out the announcement that in 


association with Louis Graveure, he will give a series of 
concerts next season in Detroit, which will not only in- 
clude some of the best talent in the country, but will also 
be staged in an unique manner. He also states that the 


prices will be made on a basis that enables him to engage 
the finest artists and yet one that will insure a reasonable 
profit for the efforts involved. Incidentally, Louis Grave 
ure will open this series. 
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CHICAGO'S WONDERFUL NEW HOTEL 
LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


On the famous Boulevard Link 


5 minutes ride—20 minutes walk from 

the shopping, theatre and business district. 

Under the direction of The Drake Hotel 
Co., owners of THE BLACKSTONE. 


Room rates $5.00 single, $6.00 double 
and up. 


The National Piano Convention will 
be held at The Drake, the week of 
May 9th, 1921. 

































NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 27) 
fried,” “Gétterdammerung,” “Die Meistersinger,” and 
“Tristan.” The “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger, 
in the Welhelm) arrangement, with all the first violins 
playing the air instead of a solo instrument, made a great 
hit, so much so that Mr, Stransky called on his fiddlers to 
rise twice in acknowledgment of the applause 


Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 


Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, who, for the past 
few years has charmed metropolitan audiences by her fin- 
ished art, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, March 5. She presented a program compris- 
ing the prelude and fugue, Bach-Moor, two Scarlatti 
numbers——pastorale and caprice; prelude, fugue and vari 
ations, Cesar Franck (arranged by Harold Bauer); three 
Chopin compositions—barcarolle, mazurka, and etude; two 
preludes, by E. R, Blanchett; prelude “Arlequin,” H. Stier- 
lin Vallon (which had to be repeated) ; “Chant d'Amour,” 


Stojowski; caprice, Isidore Philipp, and Liszt’s “Rhapso 
die Heongroise,” No. 13, to which she added four encores. 
So much has been said of Miss Novaes’ exquisite work 


that it would be superfluous to go into detail regarding her 
superb playing at this concert. Suffice it to say that musi 
cianship, intelligence and finish were outstanding features 
of her performance, which in every instance revealed su 
preme art 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


second series of four orchestral 
Metropolitan Museum of 


The first concert of the 
concerts of this season in the 
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Art, began on Saturday evening, March 5, before an audi- 
ence of record breaking size, David Mannes and his or- 
chestra of selected musicians presented a program which 
comprised “Dance of the Torches,” Meyerbeer; overture 
to “William Tell,” Rossini; two Norwegian melodies— 
“Wounded Hearts” and “The Last Springtime,” Grieg ; two 
movements from Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 5; “The 
Wheel of Omphale,” Saint-Saens; “Carmen” suite, Bizet; 
Largo (for violin obligato and strings), Handel; “Invita- 
tion to the Dance,” Weber, and overture to “Tannhauser,” 
Wagner. 

What Mr. Mannes has done for the betterment of music 
among thousands of citizens of the metropolis is almost 
incalculable. His success in helping to establish a new 
generation of real music lovers is already apparent. 

Mr. Mannes’ aim during his entire professional career 
has been to benefit the masses ,which through his excellent 
musicianship, idealism, and liberality he has surely accom- 
plished. At first he gave his best to the development of 
talented children in his settlement work, which proved a 
big benefit to many who have embraced music profession- 
ally 

The orchestral concerts at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, now in their second season, cover a wider field 
inasmuch as they give pleasure, develop and instruct thou- 
sands of people who could not afford to attend orchestral 
concerts; and it is through Mr. Mannes’ farsightedness 
that this. is accomplished. Mr. Mannes may justly be 
called a “Pioneer,” because of the many advantages he has 
introduced, particularly his desire to benefit others without 
the semblance of financial gain to himself. 

The remaining concerts of this series at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will be given on Saturday evenings during 
March, 
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National Symphony Orchestra: Dohnanyi, 
Soloist 


The National Symphony program for Sunday evening, 
March 6, at Carnegie Hall as announced in advance was: 
Brahms, first symphony; Dohnanyi, “Variations on a 
Nursery Air,” for piano and orchestra, with the composer 
at the piano; Tschaikowsky, “Romeo and Juliet” fantasy. 
Having heard the Brahms played three days before by the 
same orchestra, this reviewer arrived at the concert during 
the intermission for the purpose of hearing the Dohnanyi 
work, played for the first time in America, only to discover 
that the program had been changed exactly end for end 
and the Tschaikowsky and Dohnanyi numbers played be- 
fore the intermission. Hence it is impossible to review the 
new work which, it was said, pleased the audience to judge 
by the applause. Dhe playing of the Brahms symphony is 
noticed in another concert report this week. 


Erika Morini, Violinist 


Erika Morini, the youthful violinist, who created such a 
profound impression at her New York debut in Carnegie 
Hall on January 26, and at her subsequent appearances in 
Aeolian Hall, sustaining the excellent impression previ- 
ously made, gave another recital on Sunday ‘afternoon, 
March 6, choosing Carnegie Hall for the latter because of 
the fact that the smaller hall was inadequate to accommo- 
date all anxious to attend. 

Miss Morini is one of the few violinists before the pub- 
lic whose technic is so highly developed as to surprise even 
professional musicians. Her performance at this concert 
again revealed the young artist as one possessing supreme 
technical and temperamental qualities, as well as musician- 
ship of a high order, warmth, beautiful tone and rhythmic 
precision. Her program contained Bruch’s G minor con- 
certo; chaconne for violin alone, Bach; “Melodie,” Gluck ; 
“Zapateado,” Sarasate, and Wieniawski’s A major polo- 
naise, to which she added two insistent encores, the most 
important of which was the “Moses” fantasie (on the G 
string), Paganini, with which she stirred her large and 
delighted audience, Alice Morini accompanied skillfully. 


Tilla Gemunder, Soprano 


Clad in a turquoise blue gown, Tilla Gemunder, whose 
name carries with it memories of the master violin- maker 
of former days, was heard in a program of eighteen songs 
at the Princess Theater, March 6, with Claude Warford at 
the piano; she is a product of the Warford studios, and 
has appeared on many notable occasions. French songs 
began her program, closing with Haile’s expressively sung 
“Birds Above,” when it was at once apparent that the fair 
singer was en rapport with her hearers. Anne Gilberté 
wrote the verse of “I Shall Awake,” and Walter Kramer’s 
music has in it the emotional impulse which carries it to 
success, especially when sung as Miss Gemunider sings it. 
The composer himself was most appreciative of her sing- 
ing, for she attained fine climax, with clear and true high 
tones, There was model repose in Reddick’s “Two Loves,” 
and the dramatic, semi-Oriental “Armenia,” as well as 
“Life’s Ecstasy” (both by Warford) brought her rounds 
of applause. This composer’s “Dream Song” followed as 
an encore, after beautiful flowers had been presented her. 
Four Scandinavian songs, by Sibelius and Sinding, fol- 
lowed, possessing arch humor and tragic seriousness, these 
characteristics coming to the fore, although few under- 
stood the two languages in which they were sung. High 
lights of the last group of songs consisted of the reiterated 
high tone A in Russell’s song, “In Fountain Court;” a 
strangely original song, “A Tune on a Reed” (Posner) 
had to be repeated. Following the group, Hawley’s “Sweet- 
heart” and Warford’s rhapsody were added as encores; a 
high C in the last named song was notably clear and true. 
Marvellously distinct enunciation is another attribute 
which helps Miss Gemunder’s success, besides sympathetic 
personality and poise. Mr. Warford played all the accom- 
paniments with true sympathy, and shared in the success 
of his songs. 


Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist 


Alma Gluck, soprano, and her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist, gave a concert to a packed house at the Hippo- 
drome on Sunday afternoon, March 6. This marked the 
first appearance in this city of Mme. Gluck in a long time 
and it is only natural to suppose that her reception was 
an enthusiastic one and that she was compelled to respond 
with several encores. She gave several interesting groups 
of songs, including some by Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Reger 
and Brahms. “The little Russia folk songs,” by Zimbalist, 
were so acceptable that the singer had to repeat them, 
evidently much ta her gratification, as she indicated that 
the compliment belonged to her husband. A beautiful little 
song by Richard Hageman—“The Cunnin’ Little Thing’— 
also brought an encore. Her last group included the ever 
popules “Elegie,” Massenet ; “Le Bonheur est chose legere,” 

aint-Saens, and “Fiddle and I,” Goodeve, in which she 
was accompanied by her husband. Mme. Gluck’s voice has 
taken on a mellowness in the lower register that added 
to the charm of her singing. She is always interesting 
as an artist and the audience found much in her interpre- 
tation of her numbers to satisfy and please them. As was 
to be expected, Mme. Gluck had to sing “The Little Grey 
Home in the West” and “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 
two songs that are always requested at her concerts. 

Mr. Zimbalist gave as his first number the Vieuxtemps 
concerto in F minor, which was later followed b 
“Preislied” of Wagner-Wilhelmj and the Spanish Dance 
of Sarasate. He, too, met with the audience’s favor for 
he was in good form and played in his usual interesting 
manner. Encores were also in order for the violinist. All 
in all the concert was an enjoyable one. 


Oscar Seagle in Recital, March 15 


After several years’ absence from the New York con- 
cert field, Oscar Seagle, baritone, will make his reappear- 
ance in a recital on Tuesday evening, March 15, in the 
Town Hall. With the exception of the last group, Mr. 
Seagle’s entire program will be in French. Four songs in- 
English will close the program, in which he will be 
assisted by Hector Dansereau, at the piano. 
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MOISEIWITSCH SCORES TRIUMPH 


AS SOLOIST WITH SYMPHONY. 





Lee Pattison, in Recital, Scores as Bach Interpreter—Helen Teschner Tas Makes Debut—Louise Homer, Jr., and E. Robert 
Schmitz on Same Program—Prihoda’s Debut—Kraft Makes First Appearance—People’s Symphony Gives 


All-American Program—Hofmann Quartet's 


Boston, Mass., March 7, 1921.—Benno Moiseiwitsch, the 
Russian pianist, scored a veritable triumph when he ap- 
peared for the first time as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
February 25 and 26, in Symphony Hall. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
gave an inspired peformance of Schumann’s romantic and 
beautiful concerto in A minor, a performance conspicuous 
for its authority, tonal magic and poetic charm. His lis- 
teners were captivated and they applauded him to the echo. 
Seldom, indeed, has a soloist at these concerts been so 
thoroughly satisfactory and pleasurable. 

The purely orchestral numbers were Brahms’ songful and 
least involved of his symphonies—the second, in D major ; 
and, as a novelty, the first performance in this city of the 
orchestra suite which John Alden Carpenter has assembled 
from his ballet the “Birthday of the Infanta,” after the 
pathetic fable of Oscar Wilde. This music is altogether 
too dependent on action, scenic background and costumes 
to be effective in the concert hall. Nevertheless, the indi- 
viduality in methods and imagination, the harmonic and 
instrumental resources of Mr. Carpenter are generally evi- 
dent in this composition, It was warmly received, and Mr. 
Carpenter, who was present, was called to the platform a 
number of times. 

Lee Pattison Wins Success In REcITAL. 

Lee Pattison, the admirable pianist, won a splendid suc- 
cess in his annual recital in this city, Saturday afternoon, 
February 2%, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Pattison gave a fresh 
demonstration of his pleasurable abilities in an unhackneyed 
and very interesting program which comprised the follow- 
ing pieces: Prelude and fugue in E flat major, Bach; 

“Sonata quasi una Fantasia,” Beethoven; “ Barlumi” 

(Gleams ), Malipiero ; prelude in E flat major, Rachman- 
inoff; “Bird Song,” Palmgren; “The White Peacock,” 

Griffes; “Whirligig,” Bax; fantasie, op. 49, mazurka in C 
sharp minor, etude in C major and scherzo in C sharp 
minor, Chopin. 

Very few, indeed, are the pianists who excel Mr, Patti- 
son as an interpreter of Bach. He plays the pieces of that 
master composer for the piano with complete sympathy for 
their intrinsic musical value and beauty, with discrimina- 
tion, with authority. The pianist’s technic and musicianship 
were ever tested in his exacting list of pieces and he met 
the test adequately, brilliantly. Although essentially of a 
reflective nature, Mr. Pattison showed in the lighter, swiftly 
moving parts of his program that he can play with requisite 
brilliance and virtuosity. Malipiero’s “Barlumi,” played 
here for the first time, are a set of varied impressions in 
the modern idiom which are too involved to judge fairly 
after a single hearing. Palmgren’s “Bird Song” was de- 
lightfully played and had to be repeated. Of the modern 
music Griffes’ highly imaginative and ingeniously com- 
posed “White Peacock” was clearly the most beautiful. 
Chopin’s music gave Mr. Pattison an opportunity to demon- 
strate his ability to grasp and impart the poetic content of 
his music. A large audience was warmly appreciative and 
Mr. Pattison lengthened his program. It 1s to be hoped 
that this sterling artist will soon be heard as a soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra—a recognition that he 
richly merits. 

Heten Tescuner Tas Makes Desut. 

Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, assisted by Coenraad V. 
Bos, the excellent accompanist, ‘made her first appearance 
in Boston Monday afternoon, February 28, in Jordan Hall. 
Mme, Tas exhibited her talents in an exacting program 
which comprised the following pieces: sonata in G minor, 
Tartini; concerto in E minor, Gostatoeshes sonata in G 
minor (for violin alone), Bach; “Serenade Mélancolique,” 
Tschaikowsky ; scherzo, Edwin Grasse ; “La Gitana,” Kreis- 
ler; “Polonaise Brillante,” Wieniawski. 

The outstanding characteristic of Mme. Tas’ playing is 
accuracy—flawless intonation and generally faultless tech- 
nic. She has a warm, full tone and her phrasing is always 
musical, If she does not always move her hearers it is not 
because her playing lacks vitality. Mme. Tas’ greatest ob- 
stacle at present is her concern with means rather than with 
the emotional message which she would convey—a tendency 
which makes her interpretations literal, and not invariably 
persuasive. A very large audience gave Mme. Tas a cor- 
dial welcome to which she responded with extra numbers. 


D’ALveREz AND LevitzKt PLEAse IN Joint -RECITAL, 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, and Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, gave a joint recital Sunday afternoon, February 27, 
in Symphony Hall. Mme. D’Alvarez was heard in the fol- 
lowing numbers: aria from “Iphigenie en Aulide,” Gluck; 
“I Attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly,” Purcell; “Thy 
Hand, Belinda,” Purcell; “Danza, Danza!” Durante; “Neb- 
bie,” Respighi; “The Butterfly Is In Love with the: Rose,” 
Cox; “Sea Fever,” Ireland; “All For You,” Martin; “La 
Flute de Pan,” La Chevelure ; “Le Reve,” Debussy; “Se- 
guidilla” from “Carmen,” Bizet. Mr. Levitzki played these 
pieces: sonata appassionata, op. 57, Beethoven; nocturne in 
F sharp, etude (Butterfly), etude (Black Keys), scherzo, C 
sharp minor, Chopin; Troika, Tschaikowsky ; paraphrase 
on themes of the “Blue Danube Waltz,” Schulz-Evler. 

Mme. D’Alvarez was pleasurably recalled as a leading 
contralto in the good old days of the Boston Opera House. 
Her congenital warmth of temperament and her experience 
in music drama tempt her to dramatize everything that she 
sings. Vigorously sensuous and always operatic, Mme. 
D’Alvarez excludes all semblance of subtlety from her in- 
terpretations, with the result that they seldom produce the 
calculated effect. This is to be regretted, for the power and 
tonal beauty of this singer's voice, together with her vocal 
skill, give her a flying start over many singers not so for- 
tunately endowed. She was most effective in the songs by 
Purcell, Respighi, Debussy and Bizet, whose “Habanera” 
drew tremendous applause as an encore. 

Mr. Levitzki, who had won a brilliant success with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra the week before, again exhi- 


Last Concert of Season—Rosen and Rea Divide Honors 


bited his virtuoso instincts much to the delight of his audi- 
ence. The eloquent sonata of Beethoven received a stirring 
performance, one which revealed Mr. Levitzki’s masterful 
command of the resources of the piano. The numbers 
from Chopin gave him a chance to display his warm touch, 
skill, rhythm and quick sensibilities. The youthful genius 
won many recalls after a scintillating performance of the 
no ag arrangement of the familiar “Blue Danube 
faltz.” 


Loutse Homer, Jr., AND E, Ropert ScHMiItTz ON SAME 
PROGRAM, 


Louise Homer, Jr., soprano, and E. Robert Schmitz, the 
poetic pianist, gave a concert in Jordan Hall, Tuesday 
evening, March 1, for the benefit of the Harvard Infantile 
Paralysis Fund. Miss Homer was heard in these songs: 
“The Rose Has Charmed the Nightingale,” Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff ; “Song of the Shepherd Lehl,” Rimsky-Korsakoft ; 
“Two Folk Songs of Little Russia,” Zimbalist; “The Three 


Cavaliers,” Schindler ; “Voci di Primavera,” Strauss; “Sing 
to Me, Sing,” Homer ; “The Angels Are Stooping,” Ganz; 
“Twickenham Ferry,” Marzials; “May Day,” Walthew. 


Mr. Schmitz played the following wr Fy fantasia and 
fugue, Bach-Liszt; etude in B minor, nocturne in F major, 
polonaise in A major, Chopin; Rondo (first public per- 
formance in Boston), Albert Rovtssel; “Carillons dans la 
baie” (first public performance in Boston), Louis Vuille- 
min; “Jeux d’Eaux,” Ravel; “L’Isle Joyeux,” Debussy. 

Miss Homer's early entrance into the concert field is to 
be deplored as she is obviously unprepared for it. Al- 
though gifted with a light soprano voice of very agreeable 
quality, she has not yet achieved that degree of vocal and 
emotional maturity which would enable her to use her 
natural endowment to the best advantage. To be sure, this 
conspicuous immaturity of her art is considerably offset 
by the charm and beauty of her appearance and the zeal 
with which she enters into her work. It would be a pity 
if the public were to lose interest in Miss Homer before 
the development of her potential qualities made it possible 
for her to be fairly judged. 

Mr. Schmitz, on the other hand, has achieved a high 
state of excellence as a pianist. His ample technical equip- 
ment is never obtrusive since it is used only to impart the 
message of his music. A sensitive and expert musician, and 
a man of emotional intuition and imagination, Mr. Schmitz 
plays subjectively at all times, and interest in his interpre- 
tations never lags. His performance of the Bach fugue as 
transcribed by Liszt; of the ever-welcome nocturne and 
polonaise of Chopin and of the highly imaginative pieces 
by Ravel and Debussy, including the latter's.“ “Fireworks,” 
which was added as an encore, were the high lights of Mr. 
Schmitz’ playing. 


Prinopa Scores. 


Vasa Prihoda, the young Bohemian violinist, won a 
splendid success at his début recital in this city, Thursday 
afternoon, March 3, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Prihoda was 
heard in the following program; “La Folia,” Corelli; 
concerto in F sharp minor, Ernst; air for G string, Bach; 
menuette in G major, Suk-Marak; “Hymn to the Sun” 
from “Coq d'or,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; “Mazurek,” Dvorak; 
“| Palpiti,” Paganini. 

Mr. Prihoda’s program was not well designed to reveal 
any profundity as a musician and interpreter, although it 
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was thoroughly enjoyable. It did serve, however, to 
show his extraordinary technical prowess, his big luscious 
tone and musical intelligence. Corelli's graceful music and 
the ultra-sentimental concerto of Ernst were glorified by 
Mr. Prihoda’s expert hands and earnest temperament, His 
double stopping as well as his playing generally was marked 
by flawless intonation; in fact, seldom has the violinists 
bag of tricks been displayed to better advantage than, for 
example, in Mr. Prihoda’s brilliant performance of the 
show piece from Paganini. A large audience was very 
enthusiastic and Mr. Prihoda had to lengthen his program 
considerably. The violinist was admirably assisted by 
Asta Doubravska. 


ArtHur Krart PLeAses ON First APPEARANCE, 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, was heard for the first time in 
Boston, Thursday evening, March 3, in Jordan Hall. He 
was ably assisted by Frank La Forge, the composer-pianist 
Mr. Kraft exhibited his fine abilities in the following 
program: “Give Me Thy Heart,” attributed to Bach; 
“Have You Seen But a White Lillie Grow,” Old English; 
“Love Has Eyes,” Bishop; “Star Vicino,” Salvator Rosa; 
“Pastoral,” Veracini; “Nightingale,” “The Song of the 
Lark,” “The Message,” Brahms; “Vision,” “Serenade,” R 
Strauss; “Comment Disaient-ils,” Liszt; “Green,” Debussy ; 
“Le Reve” (“Manon”), Massenet; “La fille du roi de 
Chine,” Georges Hue; “Celle que je préfére,” Fourdrain; 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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To Introduce a Splendid American Singer. 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


the Philadelphia contralto had come before the American public three or four 
years ago before her voice and art were fully developed, she would probably have 
had to go through the struggles and heartbreaking discouragement which are thrown 
Managers, conductors and clubs would have 
No concessions in fee, no sacrifices of time, no managerial endeavor 
would have accomplished the successful introduction. 


Today MISS MEISLE’S voice and art are so perfect, so overpoweringly beautiful 
that her vocal teacher Mr. William S. Brady sanctions her seeking public favor, 
The - undersigned considers it a privilege to be allowed to 
introduce her as a concert singer of the very first rank. 
given ceaseless attention to the perfection of her voice; 
French, Italian and German languages, of the music drama and of the theory 
Her repertoire of songs and oratorio is most extensive. 


M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Akron, O., February 20; 1921.—The solid musictanship 
of Rudolph Ganz plus the youthful idealism of Raoul 
were combined in a most satisfying program at the 

February 15. Mr. Ganz’s contribution consisted 
abundance of Chopin and Liszt; his Chopin, suave, 
beautiful, even in the tremendous octaves 
polonaise; his Liszt with scarcely any of the blue- 
with which the average concert artist chooses 
that cherished composer's works. Out of the 

however, was the middle group of Ravel and 
Debussy, the impromptu G major (Schubert), and his own 
lelightful arrangement of the ballet music from “Rosa- 
munde.” Mr. Ganz met with the unqualified approval of 
his audience 
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eaten path, 


it revealed him one 
violinists, Corelli, 
Dimitresco, Pugnani—all had a place 
program. His tone and technic are both ample 
and hence unobtrusive, Sol, Albertia provided the ac- 
companiments for Mr. Vidas 

Pheo Karle and Vera Poppe played at the Sunday pop 
ular concert of the Akron Music League, February 6. Mr. 
Karle’s singing of songs in English was satisfying from 
Perhaps the most artistic singing was found 
Handel, and “Quando tu canti,” by 
lirindelli, He lengthened each group with an encore. 
Che accompaniments of Egon Putz were excellent. Miss 
Poppe is a cellist whose gifts plus training have made her 
a soloist of discrimination, The same fine quality of mu- 
sicianship found in her playing is present in her composi- 
placed on the program, The 
Foster were adequately 
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every 
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tions, three of 
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per formed 

Ruth Mac Tammany, Akron soprano, and Edouard Per- 
rigo, violinist, who appeared Sunday, February 13, at the 
Firestone clubhouse under the auspices of the Akron Music 
received an ovation, Accompaniments were played 
truot and Mrs. Edouard Perrigo, The aria 
from “La Boheme” and Neapolitan 
songs given by Miss MacTammany showed the range and 
sweetness of her voice to advantage. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pianist of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, appeared February 15 before 
the Tuesday Afternoon Musical Club of Akron, at Good- 
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“Wonderful technic, poetic interpretation. 
He wooes from his instrument the most ex- 
quisite tones.”—Milwaukee Herald. 
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year Theater. She plays just what she thinks and she 
thinks clearly and brilliantly. There was no drawling or 
mumbling in her Chopin playing, but there was crisp poetry 
aplenty. Each short sketch of “Scenes of Childhood,” of 
Schumann, was individual, the more melodic ones being 
rich in tonal beauty. Gregory Zwinitzky, an assisting 
artist, won a worthy portion of the afternoon's success 
with his excellent violin playing. The familiar rondo 
capricioso was given with due regard to traditién, and 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” was attractive. Encores 
were given. The accompaniments of Mrs. J. F. Ruth, 
were dependable and pleasing. 

Mr. Perrigo gave a demonstration of musical sincerity 
and polished technic, which Akron audiences have come to 
expect from him, in his playing of adagio by Ries and 
“La Guitarre” by Moszkowski-Sarasate. 

Crouse gymnasium was filled to capacity, February 12, 
when the University of Akron Glee clubs appeared in the 
first concert of the season. The combined clubs sang two 
numbers and showed the excellent training of Francesco 
DeLeone. The Girls’ Glee Club, a shade better balanced 
than the boys’, sang “The Shadows of the Evening,” by 
Ricci, in a manner that gained loud applause. The soloists 
were Francesco DeLeone who played a group of solos in 
his usual spirited style; J. Garfield Chapman, who won 
favor with two groups of violin numbers, and Umberto 
Sorrentino, who contributed operatic selections and songs 
in Italian and English. 

The North Hill Junior Music Club, under the direction 
of W. S. Bixby and Mrs. Carl Richards, offered a popular 
program, February 13, at the Children’s home. A piano 
duet by Katherine Peebles and Virginia Knox pleased the 
large audience. Other numbers on the program were a 
piano solo by James Martin and cornet solo by Don Shirer. 

Edith Johnson, a member of the Beethoven Junior Music 
Club assisted in the program given by the MacDowell 
Music Club, February g, at Henry School. Miss Johnson 
gave Beethoven's minuet in G for violin, accompanied by 
Mrs. A. J. Tidyman. The remainder of the program dealt 
with music myths. 

The program presented by the choir of the universalist 
Church at Goodyear Auditorium, February 13, was heard 
by one of the largest audiences of this season’s Music 
League concerts. The various numbers sung by the choir 
were characterized by quality of tone and balance of the 
parts. The solos and quartet were thoroughly enjoyed. 
The success of the concert was due to Arthur Eaken, 
director of the choir. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Symphony Orchestra 


1921.—The Detroit 
came to Ann Arbor, January 24, 
for its first appearance here this season. The leading 
number of the program was Scriabin’s “Divine Poem,” 
played without pause by way of emphasizing the unity 
of the whole. Like most of Scriabin’s music, it wants re- 
hearing for full comprehension. The “Divine Poem” has 
made a deep impression wherever the Detroit Orchestra 
has performed it. 


Asheville, N. C., 


February 28, 


February 23, 1921.—Music at Grove 
Park Inn, where F. L. Seely is managing director, is an 
important part of the social life of this vicinity. In order 
to give it the dignity and importance it deserves, Mr. 
Seely has installed a beautiful pipe organ, built as an “or- 
chestral” instrument, and played by Maurice Longhurst, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Organists of London, Eng- 
land. His program of February 6 had on it works by 
Grieg, Handel, Paderewski, Flotow and himself, his own 
being a descriptive fantasy, “A Storm in the Mountains.” 
As showing the standing of musical affairs at this Inn, the 
programs contain the following: 
QUIET, PLEASE 

The courtesy of silence is requested during the rendering of the 
program. Parlors are provided for those who do not care to listen 
to the music. Persons not desiring to remain during the entire 
concert are requested to occupy chairs near the door. The concert 
lasts one hour and we desire that there be no disturbance during 
that time. Automobiles may not be moved during the concert hour 
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from nine to ten. The front gates will be closed to automobiles 


until the concert is over. 

Athens, Ga., February 9, 1921.—On December 11 the 
New York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe director, 
gave a most interesting concert in the chapel of Lucy Cobb 
Institute. The house was crowded and the audience en- 
thusiastic. A dinner was served to the musicians after the 
concert by Miss Rutherford, president of Lucy Cobb, at 
which members of the faculty and a few outside guests 
were present to meet the musicians. 

Katherine Jones, reader, gave a recital at the Lucy Cobb 
Institute chapel on January 24, which pleased the audience 
very much, She was ably assisted by Harriet May Cren- 
shaw, pianist, teacher at the Institute, who played the ac- 
companiments for her musical numbers. 

Harriet May Crenshaw, teacher of piano at Institute, 
presented her pupils in a recital February 8. They were 
assisted by pupils of Gretchen Morris, teacher of violin at 
the institute. The young girls gave a creditable perform- 
ance, showing poise and musicianship. Those who took 
part were Patty Benson, Kathleen McCorkle, Sara Morris, 
Sara Goldwasser, Stella Flatan, Clara May Bullock, Har- 
riet Minder, Margaretta Morris, Francis Graham, Pearl 
Hardman, Sophie Jones, Helen McDorman, Florence Ar- 
nold, Bergna McCorkle. The compositions were by Pfitz- 
ner, Riditer, Reiding, Spindler, Mendelssohn, Chopin-Am- 
brino, Lichner, Tschaikowsky, Schutt, Godard, Grieg, Il- 
jinski, Ries and Leschetizky. 

Athens, Ohio, lebruary 17, 1921.—The third num- 
ber of the Woman's Music Club series brought Royal Dad- 
mun, baritone, who won instant approval for his beautiful 
singing, and his masterful style. He presented a program 
notable in its variety and well chosen for his voice, which 
is clear, resonant and splendidly dramatic. His distinct 
enunciation was a joy. Mr. Dadmun had the assistance of 
Mary T. Noss, as accompanist. Miss Noss, a member of 
the faculty of Ohio University, proved herself an accom- 
panist of real sympathy, skillful and discerning at all 
times. 

Florence Hawkins, of the School of Music, was soloist 
recently at a Sunday evening concert at the Hotel Deshler, 
Columbus. 

Atlantic City, N. J., February 1, 1921.—The soloists 
at a recent recital at Haddon Hall were Nora Lucia Ritter, 
dramatic soprano; William A. Collard, pianist, and Ber- 
nard Perronchi, cellist. 

The Atlantic City Delphian Chapter was entertained De- 
cember 30 by the president and vice-president, Mrs, Joseph 
Thompson and Mrs. Silas Shoemaker, respectively, at the 
latter’s home, St. Charles Place. The musical program, 
arranged by Anna Shill Hemphill, assisted by Lillian Boni- 
face Westney, lyric soprano; Anna R. Heiss, pianist; Mrs. 
Charles P. Tilton, soprano, and Constance Piersol and Mrs. 
Piersol (guest soloists); Mrs. Herbert Hemphill, pianist, 
and accompanist, was enthusiastically applauded, and all 
compelled to respond to encores. 

The Y. M. C. A, had open house on New Year’s Day, a 
vast number of visitors enjoying the hospitality. The 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Y, M. C. A. acted as hostess. 
The ladies in charge of the musical program were Mrs. A. 
P. Swartz, Mrs. W. Morgan and Mrs. Le Ressler. The 
soloists were Ray Newell, piainist; Mrs. J. Haines Lippin- 
cott, soprano; Harry Kauffman, baritone; Elizabeth Chew, 
lyric soprano. Sara Newell was the accompanist. 

Antoine Rocca, tenor, was soloist at the Ambassador 
Hotel New Year's eve, as well as Sunday night, January 2. 
Henri J. Van Praag, director, and the Ambassador Ensem- 
ble were heard in a finely read program. 

The Crescendo Club members and guests were entertained 
January 6 in the music room of the First Presbyterian 
Church by Cathryn Krymer Worcester, who expounded 

“The Happy Prince,” a story by Oscar Wilde, with musical 
setting by Liza Lehmann. The descriptive analysis was 
artistically interpreted by Laura Westney at the piano. 

Registered at the Hotel Ambassador are Prince and 
Princess Ludin Pignatelli, of a France, visiting the 
Princess’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. Jason Waters. The 
Princess, before her marriage, was ‘a resident of Atlantic 
City and popular as a talented pianist and for artistic so- 
prano voice. 

Kathryn Krymer Worcester, contralto, was soloist with 
the Arts and Crafts Department of the Research Club, Jan- 
uary 7, at the home of Mrs. Alvin Poffenberger in Chelsea, 
and was assisted by Mrs. Lewis Glenn and Mrs. James 
Blackman. Mrs. J. P. Metzler and Bertha Thompson pre- 
pared and read interesting and instructive papers on “Amer- 
ican Inventors. i Ruby H. Cordery, chairman of commit- 
tee on music, in artistic fashion played “Melodic,” by Mosz- 
kowski, and “The Two Larks,” by Leschetizky. The large 
audience was demonstrative. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. D. Linkinson announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Helen Draper, to Jay Crowthers Kline. 
Miss Linkinson is the very popular soloist and organist of 
the Christ M. E. Church. 

The cantata “Bethlehem” was presented by the choir of 
St. James’ Episcopal Church recently under the direction 
of Dr. John H. Earnshaw, organist. Pauline McCormack, 
soprano; Elizabeth White, contralto, and C. S. Wyatt, 
tenor, were the soloists. The music was thoroughly enjoyed 
by the large and appreciative attendance. 

The Traymore Quintet, Nicholas Peroff director, pre- 
sented a varied and well balanced program Sunday, Jan- 
uary 9. 

Cathleen Bennett Golding, operatic soprano, has opened 
her studio in her home, Ventnor, for vocal instruction and 
voice placement. She is a graduate of Conservatory of 
Music, Toronto, Canada. 

Elizabeth C. Chew entertained her music club at her 
home, assisted. by Nathan I. Reinhart, pianist; Manrye 
Tompkins, contralto, and Charles Scull, bass. 

A program of discriminative quality was presented by 
Henri J. Van Praag, director of the Ambassador Quintet, 
January 9, at the Hotel Ambassador. William A. Collard, 
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soloist, gave the first performance of his own composition, 
a march, “Happy New Year.” So delighted was his audi- 
ence that Mr. Collard was obliged to repeat it. 

The Dennis Orchestra, J. Leonard Lewis director, pre- 
sents very interesting programs. Recently the assisting so- 
loists were Nora Lucia Ritter, dramatic soprano; Henry 
Gurney, Frank Oglesby and Paul Engle, tenors, and Ruby 
Leeser. The able accompanist was Bernice Lewis. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Cordery announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Ruby Hildegarde, to Robert Lane Warke. 
Miss Cordery is a well known piano soloist and accom- 
pianist. Aside from her studio work and crowded list of ap- 
pearances, Miss Ritter is busy preparing a recital program 
which she will present in the early spring. 

Mrs. Albert Harris, Mrs. William Cuthbert and Mrs. 
J. P. Crowley were hostesses to the Arts and Crafts De- 
partment of the Research Club, January 14, at the home of 
Mrs. Harris, Ventnor. 

The Ambassador Recreation Club is a new organization, 
formed and planned by G, Jason Waters, onenges direc- 
tor of the Ambassador’s system. Officers are G. Jason 
Waters, honorary chairman; George S. cate active 
chairman ; Johanna Keightby, secretary, and Sarah Bradley, 
treasurer. The entertainment committee is headed by Henri 
J. Van Praag. 

Before an audience which filled Vernon Hall, the Swarth- 
more Glee and Instrumental Clubs of forty members 
presented a splendid program, Friday and Saturday, Jan- 
uary 21 and 22. 

The Marlborough Blenheim has a very distinctive quartet, 
Leo Sachs conductor.. 

The Colonial Theater is the only picture house in Atlantic 
City fostering a concert orchestra, under the able baton of 
David Kaplan, director, and Herbert Henderson, organist. 

The Adelphia Concert Artists of Philadelphia—Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, contralto; 
Bernard Poland, tenor, and Paul Engle, basso—were heard 
in interpretations from Gilchrist, Verdi, Gretchaninoff, 
Scott and Rachmaninoff recently. The program closed 
with excerpts from Balfe’s “The Bohemian Girl.” The 
singers did valiantly and were warmly received. This ‘is 
the second of a series of four concerts under the auspices 
of the Board of Education extended to the public. William 
G. Thunder was the pianist and accompanist. 

The Atlantic Kiwanis Club presented a varied program 
January 26, at La Victoire. Edwin M. Spence was chair- 
man, assisted by H. B. Montgomery, William M. Fort, 
John H. Jones, Loucs Stern and an augmented committee 
of arrangements. Nora Lucia Ritter, dramatic soprano, 

was heard in selections from Goehl, Wilson and Puccini, 
receiving the approbation of her audience. Ruby Hilde- 
garde Cordery was Miss Ritter’s accompanist. 

Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto, was soloist with the 
Dennis Hotel Orchestra, January 27. Her numbers by 
Mana-Zucca, Spross, Sibella, Secchi and Ball, were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and many encores were demanded 
by a large audience. 

January 28, Marion Parsons, a pianist of exceptional 
gifts, presented little Mildred Hilliard, in piano recital in 
the First Presbyterian Church, interspersed with songs by 
Lillian Boniface Westney. 


Auburn, N. Y., February 20, 1921.—It was a rare 
musical treat to which music lovers of this city listened on 
February 15. The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff conductor, and Lenora Sparkes, soprano, as solo- 
ist, presented a program which called forth the enthusiastic 
approbation of every one present. Opening with the 
overture to Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” the orchestra at once 
established itself as a remarkably fine body of musicians, 
united under the direction of one who at all times kept 
his forces well in hand. The second and third movements 
from the “Pathetique” symphony of Tschaikowsky, the 
“Peer Gynt” suite of Grieg, and the “Tannhauser” over- 
ture, made up the remainder of the interesting program. 
Miss Sparkes delighted every one by the beauty of her 
voice and the charm of her personality in the aria of Lia 
from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” and Micaela’s aria 
from Bizet's “Carmen.” 


Augusta, Ga., February 14, 1921. -George Meader, 
American tenor, appeared here this evening in the con- 
cluding concert of the Manning series. The singer won his 
audience at once by his polished art, his gracious person- 
ality and interpretative skill. Particularly in the English 
songs of his program did he display the full power of his 
excellent diction and fine delivery. The accompaniments 
played by Mortimer Browning added much to the value of 
the highly artistic performance. 

Paul Ryman, of New York, who is here as the guest of 
B. H. Nixon, Augusta tenor- impre sario, gave an hour of 
genuine enjoyment to local music lovers when he presented 
a song recital of unusual beauty on Friday evening. His 
program consisted of several well known arias for tcnor 
as well as a number of American songs. 

The Augusta Woman’s Club, under the leadership of 
Eva P. White, is this spring to inaugurate an imtensive 
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campaign for fostering community music. Specia! atten- 
tion is to be paid to musical training for all the children of 
the city. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y., February 15, 1921.—The peak of the 
present season was reached during the month of January, 
in which concerts followed one upon another in rapid suc- 
cession. Temple Center presented Sophie Braslau in song 
recital, January 3. The next evening brought Mischa Le- 
vitzki, pianist, and Hans Kindler, cellist, in joint recital, 
under the management of Mai Davis Smith. Claudia Muzio 
made her Buffalo debut January 6 in joint recital with 
Toscha Seidel, violinist, the concert being under the man- 
agement of Musical Arts (Bessie Bellanca, Louise Michael 
and Genevieve Kraft). The New York Symphony Orches- 
tra gave the fourth concert of the Engles series, January 
11, with Willem Willeke, Albert Spalding and John Powell 
as soloists. The Chromatic Club presented the Flonzaley 
Quartet on January 12, and at its Saturday afternoon pro- 
gram of January 15 Lillian Hawley Gearhart gave piane 
numbers and Ruth Van Luven Ryan gave a program of 
songs. The first season concert of the Guido Male Chorus, 
Seth Clark conductor, took place January 19. Cortot ap- 
peared with the Duo-Art reproducing piano January 20, and 
the Rubinstein Chorus of women's voices, under the direc- 
tion of Mary M. Howard, gave a concert on that date. 

Ethel Newcomb appeared in recital under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Conservatory of Music, January 22, and John 
Lund conducted the Orpheus Male Chorus in its second sea- 
son concert, January 24. Hilda Hinrichs, cellist, was solo- 
ist. The same week brought Mona Gondre in a costume 
song recital; Philip Gordon, Henry Souvaine and Reba Dal- 
Ridge in a recital with the Ampico reproducing piano, and 
Aurelio Giorni, Italian pianist, who gave the Saturday af- 
ternoon program of the Chromatic Club. The month’s 
concerts closed with a brilliant performance by La Scala 
Orchestra under the leadership of Toscanini. 

Canton, Ohio, February 24, 1921.—The second of the 
series of concerts by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra in 
the City Auditorium Sunday afternoon, February 13, under 
the direction of Nikolai Sokoloff, was thoroughly enjoy- 
able and was heard by a large audience. The prograia 
opened with the overture “Le Roi d’Ys,” by Lalo, and here 
Sokoloff exhibited his control over his big organization. 
This was followed by the first and the second movements 
from Symphony No, 6,in B minor, op. 74, “Pathetique,” of 
Tschaikowsky. Victor de Gomez, cellist, was the soloist for 
the afternoon, playing Boellman’s varsations symphoniques, 
op. 25. Excellent bowing, deft fingering and keen interpre- 
tation marked his playing of it. The orchestra followed 
with the “Peer Gynt” suite, op. 40, Grieg. Delibes’ Entre’- 
acte and waltz from “Coppelia” were well done, and for 
a closing number the orchestra offered the overture from 

lannhauser.” 

Canton lovers of organ music turned out in force at St. 
John’s Catholic Church, February 14, to hear the initial 
recital given by Edgar Bowman, former organist of the 
church, but who has been in New York for some time 
studying under Pietro A. Yon. He chose an ambitious pro- 
gram, and every selection was played with finesse that 
bespoke of a real artist. One of the remarkable features of 
the recital was that the young organist played every num- 
ber from memory. 

The Canton Male Chorus gave a delightful concert Feb- 
ruary 12 at Magnolia, Ohio. Mrs. T. Hogan, soprano, and 
Mrs. L. Huesmann, pianist, were the assisting artists. The 
concert was directed by David Lloyd, with Arthur Richards 
as accompanist. 

The Canton Singers’ Club of twelve male voices has been 
organized. The personnel includes Rollin H. Spellman, 
George Clark, Ray M. Clewell, Marvin Moore, Ben H 
Price, Victor Hughes, Thomas Ward, Martin W. Boyer, C. 
K. Dretke, Robert D. Hurford, Harold Boyer and Harry 
F, Evans. 


Chicago, IIl. 


(See letter on another page.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter On another page.) 


Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Duluth, Minn., February 22, 1921.—The concert by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra that took place at 
the Plaza Theater, Superior, Wis., was a great success, and 
became quite a festivity, for the reason that the soloist at 
this concert was a youthful girl, not much over twenty, born 
in Superior, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Larson, 
who are very prominent in musical affairs in this city, 
The orchestra opened with the sixth Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony, and among the other large numbers was the 
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New Orleans Times-Picayune, 


out a wide range. 
from its deepest to its highest tones. 


ity into her interesting interpretations. 


favorite.” 
Dallas, Texas News, February 1, 1921. 


Grand Rapids Press, Janwary 15, 1921. 


contralto.” 

Grand Rapids Herald, January 15, 1921. 

“It remained for Miss Lazzari, however, to 
tralto voice which was exquisitely displayed.” 
Charleston Post, January 5, 1921. 


of gracious personality.” 

Charleston American, January 5, 1921. 
and sympathetic. 
and again demonstrated.” 


Management: 





CAROLINA LAZZARI ON TOUR 


January 30, 1921. 

“Miss Lazzari’s voice is one of uncommonly beautiful texture and of remarkable evenness through- 
It is a true contralto without a break at any point, mellow and crystal clear 
Thus naturally, endowed, the singer has made the most 
of her possibilities, and through unusually hard study has brought a convincing feeling of author- 


The dignity and refinement of Miss Lazzari’s art and personality, 


“Seldom has such a magnificent contralto voice as hers been heard in Dallas. 
superb and in the middle register the quality is particularly appealing. 


“The honors of the occasion were taken by Carolina Lazzari whose magnificent contralto voice, 
impeccable artistry and charming personality promise to establish her as the greatest American 


take the audience by storm with her beautiful con- 
“Carolina Lazzari has a brilliant contralto voice, and is, besides, a strikingly handsome woman 


“Miss Lazzari has a rich, warm contralto voice. 
She sings a song with charm and grace, and her wide range of tone was again 
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made her an immediate 


Every tone is 


Her singing is dramatic, but also emotional 
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“Carnival in Paris.” This proved to be a most colorful, 
picturesque composition of Svendsen. The program closed 
with Wagner's “Tannhauser” overture. 

One of the delights of the evening were the numbers 
sung by Thelma Larson. She gave a beautiful rendition 
of the “Jewel Song” from “Faust.” The plantive folk- 
song about the King of “Thule,” taken from the same 
opera was hardly less beautiful. An aria, “Ah, non credea 
mirarti,” from “La Sonnambula,” was sung with under- 
standing spirit. Miss Larson had an ovation after each 
number 

Fort Smith, Ark., February 9, 1921.--J. Ben Brocchus 
presented a large class of piano pupils in recital at the 
Carnegie Library on January 29. 

A company of fifty jubilee singers gave an interesting 
program at the New Theater, February 6, 

On Monday evening, February 7, a group of St. Anne’s 
Academy pupils gave a varied and pleasing musical pro- 
gram at the Academy auditorium. Besides numbers by 
members of the piano, violin and voice classes, the pro- 
gram included two clever dances by a little pupil of Miss 
Sennett 

rhe St. Boniface Music Club presented a charming Jap- 
anese operetta, “Yanki San,” on February 8, at the St 
Boniface Hall 

Los Angeles, Cal.(See“ Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Louisville, Ky.._(See letter on another page.) 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Montreal, Can.(See letter on another page.) 

Rochester, N. Y.(See letter on another page.) 

Rochester, Minn., Kebruary 15, 1921.-The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, an organization now in its second sea- 
son, gave a concert January 31, at the Metropolitan The- 
ater, before a capacity audience. Long before the hour of 
the concert the theater was filled with an expectant crowd. 
Conductor Harold Cooke opened the program with Saint- 
Saens’ “Marche Militaire” from “The Algerienne Suite,” 
followed by the Goldmark symphony, “Rural Wedding.” 
rhe soloist of the evening was Ludwig Pleier, cellist of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, who played his own ar- 
rangement of Popper's “Hungarian Airs.” The tone he 
draws from his cello is vibrant and ingratiating, and his 
musicianship and interpretative powers are marked. Glen 
Cooke played excellent accompantments, The orchestral 
number following was the overture to “Stradella,” given with 
just the right balance of dramatic and poetic feeling. The 
second part of the program was made up of Bizet's “Suite 
de Concert L’Arlesienne,” given with exquisite finish; two 
numbers for strings-—prelude to act four of “King Man- 
fred,” by Reinecke, and “La Youpie,” by Gillet—which 
numbers aroused a wealth of spontaneous handclapping so 
insistent that the latter had to be spun over again, much 
to the delight of all, and the final number, “Echoes from the 
Metropolitan Opera House,” op, 252 by Tobani, which being 
made up of well known airs, was naturally very popular 
with the audience. The orchestra has made a place for 
itself with citizens and transients alike. The proximity of 
Minneapolis makes it possible to secure the necessary extra 
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players, this occasion calling for additional men—an oboe, 
bassoon, French horn and cello. The members of the or- 
chestra feel deeply the keen interest taken in the financial 
part of the organization by the town folk. . 

Last week the girls “Get Together,” an institution pecu- 
liar to Rochester, netted over $300, which was presented to 
the orchestra for the purchase of new music. ‘To Conduc- 
tor Harold Cooke and Concertmaster Andrew Langum 
much credit must be given for the excellence of the per- 
formance of the high class program. There were twenty 
patronesses, among whom were Mrs, W. J. Mayo and Mrs. 
C. H. Mayo, who are ever giving their time, means and in- 
fluence for the betterment of their home town 

Miss Herman, music supervisor of the Rochester public 
schools, gave some interesting numbers at the Junior ora- 
torical contest, February 2. The junior girls’ chorus and 
the junior boys’ chorus sang. All the numbers were well 
received, for the voices were well trained, the attack was 
good, and the interpretation excellent, ‘ 

The Philharmonic Society comprises the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Choral Club, The president is Mrs. 
W. C. McCarty, and Fred Molzahn is manager. 

The Rochester Choral Club numbers thirty members, who 
meet every Tuesday afternoon at the home of their efficient 
accompanist, Mrs. W. C. McCarty, The membership, which 
is not limited, consists of very good siugers under the di- 
rection of Harold Cooke. 

Prof, Franz Renter, of Dr. Martin Luther College, New 
Ulm, Minn., was heard in an organ recital at Trinity Lutb- 
eran Church, February 6. 

Mrs. E. F. Cook presided at the organ at the College 
Hill home of Dr. Will Mayo, Saturday evening, when 
Phoebe Mayo was married to Dr. Waltham Walters, of the 
Mayo Foundation. ‘ 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra went to Chatfield, 
Minn., January 27, where a concert was given under the 
auspices of the American Legion. 


San Antonio, Tex., February 9, 1921.—The San An- 
tonio Musical Club entertained with the monthly musicale 
and reception, February 2. The program was given by 
Henrietta Druel and Mildred Elgin, pianists; Willeta Mae 
Clarke, violinist; Leroy Hamilton, baritone; Bernice H. 
Duggan, reader; Martha Mathieu and Mrs. George Gwinn, 
sopranos; Mrs. Harry Williams and Lou Emma Wienert, 
violinists. The accompanists were Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
Alva Willgus, Hector Gcrjux, Walter Dunham and W. P. 
Romberg. 

The fourth concert in the series of six by the San An- 
tonio.Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz, conductor, 
was given February 3, with Arthur Middleton, baritone, 
as soloist. The orchestral numbers were the Beethoven 
symphony, No, 5, in C minor, which was given with schol- 
arly understanding, the various sections each carrying out 
its part with splendid ability; the next was the beautiful 
“L’Arlesienne” (Bizet), and the last, “Scenes Pittoresques” 
(Massenet). Mr. Middleton chose for his numbers “Le 
Tambour Major” from “Le Cid” (Thomas) and “Largo 
al Factotum” from “The Barber of Seville” (Rossini). 
He sang with wonderful flexibility and his voice is of won- 
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and an imstant appeal to their audience. 


and elegance of both artists... . 


gift of interpretation. 


song was a joy to hear. 


encore. 


artists kindly repeated.” 


H. GODFREY TURNER 





ESTELLE LIEBLING 
In Springfield Mass. 


( Joint Recital With Riccardo Stracciari, March 3 ) 
29000 


FROM THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


“Riccardo Stracciari, one of the world’s greatest baritones, and Estelle Liebling, also one 
of the best singers now before the public, gave a beautiful concert in the Auditorium. 


“The two artists had much in common, splendid big voices, mature and finished style, 
So it naturally followed that among the very 
choicest things of the evening were the two duets, ‘La ci darem la mano,’ from ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’ and ‘Vendetta,’ from ‘Rigoletto.’ The Mozart duet especially brought out the charm 


“The concert-going public is fortunate in again having the opportunity of hearing Mme. 
Liebling. She is a singer of rare distinction, with a wonderfully expressive voice and a rare 
This she disclosed immediately in the beautiful group of modern 
French songs, which she gave first, and she has just the right spirit, the high degree of 
skill, and the necessary dramatic instinct to bring out the subtleties of this school, and each 
‘Carneval,’ by Foudrain, was one of her encores. 


“For her second group she sang ‘Maria aus dem Berge,’ a beautiful’ song by Kienzl, 
done in wonderfully smooth German, Osgood’s striking ‘On Eribeg Island,’ in English, 
and a gay little song by Max Liebling, ‘Love Came In at the Door,’ with ‘A Summer Day’ as 


“The concert closed with a splendid performance of the duet, ‘Vendetta,’ which the 
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derfully big and glorious quality. He received such ap- 
plause that two encores were necessary after each aria. 
Among the encores he gave a thrilling interpretation of 
“Danny Deever.” The orchestra accompanied the pro- 
grammed numbers, and his accompanist on tour, Stewart 
Wille, gave splendid support for the encores. At the public 
rehearsal in the afternoon, the conductor, orchestra and 
soloist received much appreciative applause from the audi- 
ence, The program notes were contributed by Mrs, Law- 
rence Meadows. 

Helen Baylor Beck, preparatory teacher at the San An- 
tonio College of Music and a pupil in the artist class of 
John M. Steinfeldt, appeared in recital in the college audi- 
torium, February 5. er program consisted of numbers 
by Bach, Liszt, Steinfeldt, Sgambati, Grainger, Moszkow- 
ski, MacDowell and four numbers by Chopin. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.’’) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

St. Paul, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) : 

Syracuse, N. Y., February 15, 1921.—During the week 
of January 31, Syracuse had its first opportunity to see a 
performance of “Robin Hood,” de Koven’s famous opera, 
given by amateur talent under the auspices of the Union 
Council, Knights of Columbus. The opera played in the 
Empire Theater to crowded houses throughout the week, 
and those who attended were greatly surprised and pleased 
by the wonderful ability shown by the principals and 
chorus in putting on the production, It would hardly be 
fair to speak of any one of the principals in particular as 
they all did exceptionally well both in singing and acting. 
Familiar songs of the opera, such as “O Promise Me,” 
were highly enjoyed by the audience and encores were 
frequent and hearty. Great credit should be given to Pro- 
fessor Harry L. Bibbard, cf Syracuse University, who 
drilled the choruses and conducted the orchestra for the 
performance. Milton Aborn, of New York, who was in 
general charge of the week’s run, was on hand to see that 
all went well and expressed himself as greatly pleased with 
the way in which the opera was presented. It is to be 
hoped that the same organization, or a similar one, will 
arrange to repeat the venture next season. 

On February 1, the Morning Musicals, Inc., presented 
Vasa Prihoda, violinist, in recital at the Mizpah Audito- 
rium, Asta Doubravska acting as accompanist. Mr. Pri- 
hoda presented an interesting program. His tone was 
notable for clarity and purity; his bowing was clean-cut 
and effective and his ,renditions were given with much 
vigor and style. He was heartily re-called several times 
and played a number of encores. 

Tampa, Fla., February 23, 1921.—Albert Spalding 
was enthusiastically received on February 12 playing a re- 
turn engagement in this city. This was the third concert 
in the artist course under the management of S. Ernest 
Philpit, iocal music dealer. Mr. Spalding was repeatedly 
recalled and was most gracious in responding to a number 
of encores during the evening. Two of his own composi- 
tions, “Castles in Spain” and “Lettre de Chopin,” were 
very warmly received and he was obliged to repeat the 
latter number. Andre Beloist, at the piano, gave sym- 
pathetic support. 

The pupils of the Virgil School of Music, under the 
direction of Mabel M. Snavely, gave an enjoyable recital 
February 19. In addition to a well selected program of 
musical numbers, several technical illustrations of the 
foundation work were convincing in proving the advantage 
of a thorough preparation for piano playing. 

The pupils of Mrs. E. H. Hart played February 26, at 
her studio. One of the class presented a paper on methods 
of practice. 

Two programs were given recently by the Convent of 
Holy Name to large and appreciative audiences. 

Mrs. Thomas Kerr, a talented violinist of Oklahoma, is 
a guest in the city and has been the honor guest at several 
social functions. 

Mme. Sovereign, contralto, pupil of Mme. Sembrich, 
spent a short time in this city as the guest of Emily Tate. 
Mme. Tate accompanied her recently in a charming recital 
given in St. Petersburg. 

Mme. Tate presented her piano pupils in joint recital 
with the pupils of Frank Graham, expression teacher and 
dramatic coach at the High School. This recital was well 
attended by friends and patrons. . 

At the regular meeting of the Friday Morning Musicale, 
February 18, Washington’s Birthday was fittingly com- 
memorated in a program devoted to American composers. 
The club orchestra, under direction of Hulda Kreher, 
played Henry Hadley’s “Ballet of Flowers.” American 
folk songs, in which the entire audience joined, were di- 
rected by Mrs. T. P. Shaddick. The club was fortunate 
in having as its guest William Lindsay, of London, who 
delighted the audience with several numbers. Miss Merry- 
man, a guest in the city, contributed to the program with 
her rich contralto voice and was warmly applauded. 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Waterbury, Conn., February 17, 1921—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, with Nikolai Sokoloff conductor, and Ignaz 
Friedman as soloist, made its first visit to Waterbury en 
the night of Wednesday, February 9, in the fourth concert 
of the Prentzel subscription series. On the program were 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony “Pathetique” which was mag- 
nificently played and Liszt’s concerto in E flat, which was 
the Friedman number. There was a veritable ovation for 
both orchestra and pianist. Incidentally it was learned 
that Sokoloff, while living in New Haven as a boy, once 
came to Waterbury and played in a concert, and he ex- 
eae great pleasure at being able to make a visit to 

aterbury at this time. 

The Sonnenberg-Skinner Company, a leading music 
house of this city, which has been located in a store on 
Bank street for a number of years past, is about to remove 
to new and ious quarters on street. 

A series of Lenten organ recitals is being given in Trin- 
ity Church on Saturday afternoons by different crganists ; 
the one on February 12 was given by George M. Vail, 
organist of the Congregational Church, in Naugatuck. 
This church has an unusually fine organ, installed about 
five years ago. The organist is Sydney Webber. 

A concert was ey on February 5 by the Brown Uni- 
versity musical clubs, under the auspices of Saint Mar- 
garet’s School. 
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THE THREE EDUCATIONAL 
SENSES 
By Effa Ellis Perfield 











There are three senses appealed to in music. The pupil, 
musically developed, uses all three. It is a mistake to think 
of music as appealing only to the ear. The first appeal is 
to the ear; then the senses of eye and touch are developed 
associatively. 

The ear is reached through exercises that the pupil hears, 
imitates or memorizes. 

The eye is trained by associating the symbol or “eye pic- 
ture” with what is heard. 

The touch, in the purely musical sense, can only be 
rhythm physically expressed. But for the sake of expres- 
sion and facility, we use “touch” in the more general and 
enlarged sense, and include tapping rhythms, making cir- 
cles or “wheels,” writing, reading, speaking, singing, play- 
ing. dancing rhythms. 

inally these expressions become a part of musical feel- 
ing. Consequently musical training based on ear, eye, and 
touch vitalizes the hearing, seeing and touching. 

Ear training, in the limited sense, is merely the exercise 
of the ear drum of the physical ear. 

The comprehensive sense means the effect of musical 
ideas upon the mind. The mind becomes sensitized to impres- 
sions in such a way that the three senses—ear, eye and 
touch—co-operate in contributing to musical development, 
instead of being limited to the separate processes of mere 
sense of hearing, seeing and touching. 

Ear training must not begin and end with the hearing 
and naming of notes as a reproduction of something heard 
before, but it must train the mind to respond to sense im- 
pressions made by any one of the three senses—ear, eye 
and touch. 

These ideas may come to the mind through tones actu- 
ally heard through the seeing of groups of notes, groups 
of phrases and the like, or ideas may come through the 
repetition of movements which have been associated with 
music. For instance: The music of a polka or folk dance 
is heard, and, if the pupil has previously danced a polka or 
has seen the polka danced, immediately the ear brings the 
eye and touch, or action, into play. 

Again, the pupil forms his fingers into a position for the 
playing of a chord on the piano, and immediately the eye 
and ear are working. The pupil sees the notes of a chord 
and at once the ear and touch are co-operating. In other 
words, pupils learn to hear with their eyes and touch, to 
see with their ears and touch, and to contact and feel 
through their ears and eyes. They not only admit of train- 
ing, but any one of the three calls the others into action 
through association and suggestion. 

The school room fails unless it combines ear, eye and 
touch in general education. 

The pupil speaks the language, spells it, reads it, and 
writes it. Music study in the school room or private stu- 
dio should have these three senses working together from 
the beginning. 

Not singing alone for two or three years without hearing 
and seeing, but developing ear, eye and touch as a trinity 
so that the ear works through the eye and touch—the eye 
works through the ear and touch—the touch works through 
the ear and eye. 

This combination of ear feeling, eye feeling and touch 
feeling finally becomes inner-feeling. 

[An article on “Inner-Feeling” will follow in a later 
issue.—Epitor’s Nore.] 


“An Ideal Husband” Given by American 
Academy 


“There ain’t no such animile,” said a pessimistic lady 
near-by, when scanning the program of the seventh play 
given in as many weeks by the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, at the Lyceum Theater, to a crowded 
audience, on March 4. It was an admirable preformance 
of Oscar Wilde's play throughout, with a splendidly chosen 
cast. Katharine Atkinson was of the physique which adds 
dignity to such a role as that of Lady Chiltern, possessing 
also a well modulated voice. Gerald Stopp is always ad- 
mirable, his resonant voice, poise and naturalness appeal- 
ing to all. Norman Spears as the blasé Viscount Goring 
made a characteristic personality of the part that was 
convincing. Priscilla Wilde was vivacious and charming 
as Mabel Chiltern, and Nina Krasnova gave a splendid 
interpretation of her difficult role of Mrs. Cheveley, and 
wore stunning gowns. Others in the cast were Wellman 
Parsons, Don Harrington, Murray Bennett, Elmore Gailey, 
Charles V. Brown, Scott Hitchner, Harry Luerich, Natalie 
Hillman, Evelyn Lawrence, and Mary Milan. 


The Washington Heights Musical Club Active 


The Washington Heights Musical Club (New York), 
Jane Cathcart, president, was organized for the purpose 
of encouraging the study. of music in a practical way and 
of giving programs which should be interpreted by the club 
members, differing in this point from the many clubs who 
engage outside talent for their entertainment. The club 
gives a recital each month, the programs consisting of 
piano pieces and songs. Numerous original compositions 
by the club members have been introduced upon these occa- 
sions: songs by J. R. Cathcart, E. Main, E. W. Penny- 
packer and F. Lippman, and piano compositions by Carrie 
D. Shields. The programs have been interpreted by Miss 
Cathcart, both as pianist and vocalist; Mrs. Mason, vocal- 
ist; E. Main, pianist; Carrie D. Shields, pianist; Alice 
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Geyer, vocalist; Douglas Rowley, vocalist; Ruth Barrett, 
pianist and vocalist, and Miss Wolff, pianist. 
he club was started in the fall of 1920 by Miss Cathcart 

with fifteen members, and this membership has increased so 
rapidly that the club has already outgrown its present ac- 
commodations. There are scheduled six closed meetings 
and two open meetings, and there has been given one vocal 
recital by Ethel Grow at the Hotel Plaza for the club 
members and their guests. 

Such worthy endeavor as this deserves every encourage- 
ment and support. 


Henry F. Seibert Going to Italy 
Henry F. Seibert, organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa., will sail for Italy on 
June 18, returning to America October 1. He is one of 





HENRY F. 


SEIBERT, 
Organist and choirmaster. 


several pupils that Pietro A. Yon, the prominent concert 
organist, is taking abroad with him in order that they 
might continue their studies in Italy. Mr. Seibert will be 
kept busy with organ, piano and composition work. Mr. 
Yon and his pupils are scheduled to go on tour, playing in 
the musical centers of Italy and demonstrating the organ 
school of playing that Mr. Yon represents. Mr, Seibert 
has been studying with the eminent organist since last June. 
He took a special course in concert playing, memorizing 
one entire recital program in five weeks. 


Liszniewska’s Quintet Played Again 


On Valentine’s Day Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft gave 
a musicale at their home in Cincinnati at which the piece 
de resistance was Marguerite Melville Liszniewska’s piano 
quintet, played by the composer in conjunction with the 
Cincinnati Chamber Music Society. The other numbers 
were a Borodine quartet and shorter pieces by Beethoven, 
Glazounoff and Sinigaglia 


Clara E. Kimber to Conduct Perfield Classes 
in West 


Clara E, Kimber, formerly director of the Palo Alto 
(Cal.) School of Music, who has been spending a year in 
New York studying music schools and looking into new 
methods, is now returning to her home in the West. Mrs. 
Kimber is a certified teacher of the Effa Ellis Perfield 
music pedagogy and will conduct normal classes in San 
Francisco for Mrs. Perfield the coming year. 


Crimi for South America 
Shortly after his final performance for this season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, where he has been 
doing work of splendid calibre this year, Giulio Crimi will 


sail for South America where he will be heard during the 
season at the Colon, Buenos Aires. 
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Mrs. Aldolph Klein’s Novel Classes 


It is a known fact that familiarity and knowledge of an 
orchestral composition helps enjoyment of the same to a 
large degree, and also a better understanding. This help 
can largely be obtained by playing such compositions ar- 
ranged for eight hands on two pianos. Mrs. Adolph Kiein, 
who has recently come to New York, is organizing classes 
for that purpose. She has a large and varied library of the 
symphonies and other compositions all arranged for eight 
hands. A limited knowledge of sight reading is all that is 
necessary and, as four pianists are playing the composi- 
tions, no one part is very difficult to read at sight 

The former home of Mrs. Klein in Cincinnati was the 
rendezvous of musical artists with whom she played all 
kinds of ensemble music with violinists, cellists, pianists, 
etc. She founded the Women’s Musical Club, of which 
she was president for four years—a club composed of pro 
fessional women. She was also chairman of its program 
committee at the time she left Cincinnati, and the club has 
voted her a life membership since she left. She was alse a 
member of the Matinee Musical Club program committee ; 
this club engages the highest grade artists in the country 
for a series of concerts each season. She was also on the 
program committee of the music department. of the 
Woman’s Club—an organization of large membership and 
which owns a very large clubhouse, and she had charge, 
during a period of fifteen years, of the music performed at 
the Settlements. She was a charter member of the Mac 
Dowell Club. 

It will be seen from this that the music experience and 
understanding of Mrs. Klein in leading and overseeing the 
playing of four pianists at two pianos will afford pleasure 
and knowledge to those who join her classes 

Cora Dow, who endowed the Cincinnati Symphony Or 
chestra, was a great friend and admirer of Mrs. Klein and 
left her her handsome pearl necklace and pendant 


Angie Wilde’s Pupils Demonstrate Perteld 
Course 


March 2, an informal music test 
was given at the home of Mrs. Fred Clapp, at Laurence 
Park, Bronxville, N. Y., by pupils of Angie Wilde. Mrs 
Perfield gave the tests and the pupils were eager in their 
responses. These tests are conducted along the lines of a 
lesson. The pupils demonstrated freedom, joy and natural 
growth in‘ music. 


On Tuesday afternoon, 


Hemus to Record for Olympic Disc Record 
Corporation 


Percy Hemus has entered into a contract to make records 
exclusively for the Olympic Disc Record Corporation of 
New York with offices at 1666 Broadway and laboratories 
and factory in Brooklyn. This company was recently 
organized by the officers of the Remington Phonograph 
Corporation, which company will act as the sales distri 
butors of the Olympic Records. Mr. Hemus is at present 
engaged in making records 
Simmons Engaged for Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 

William Simmons, baritone, 
for the special musical service of 
on Good Friday, March 25, at the 
Church, New York, at the noon service. 


has been engaged as soloist 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
Brick Presbyterian 
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MONTREAL HEARS LA SCALA ORCHESTRA AT MIDNIGHT 


Loew's Theater Only Available Hall Large Enough to Hold Toscanini Admirers—Some 3,000 Are Seated Between the 
Departure of the Vaudeville Audience at Eleven and the Beginning of the Concert at Eleven-Thirty 


February 18, 1921.—More than 3,000 
within the space of thirty minutes 
Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra, 
Thursday evening, January 27, at 
11.30 p. m., under the management of Mr. Gauvin. Per- 
sons of all classes were represented and great was the 
enthusiasm. The program included Respighi’s modern treat- 
ment of the simple dance measures of the Italians of the 
sixteenth century, Debussy’s “Iberia,” Richard Strauss’ 
“Don Juan,” Brahms’ variations on a Haydn theme, Victor 
de Sabata’s “Juventus,” and Wagner's prelude to “Tristan 
and Isolde.’ 
Concerts at this 


Canada, 
seated 


Montreal, 
people wer 
for the concert given by 
at Loew's Theater, on 


30 p. m.) are unusual here; 
It was inaugurated by 
later Mr. Gauvin, 


hour (11 
has it happened, 
and some time 


only twice before 


Louis Bourdon last year, 


May Peterson Charms Appleton, Wis. 

Appleton, Wis., February 15, 1921.—May Peterson was 
the fourth number in the Community Lecture and Artist 
Series on Tuesday evening, January 18, the concert being 
held at Lawrence Memorial Chapel. The Metropolitan 
Opera soprano’s program was varied in makeup, several 
numbers of which had to be repeated, while thcre were 
many encores 

The impression Miss Peterson made might best be gained 
by the perusal of the following words of the critic of the 
Post-Crescent: “Lawrence Memorial Chapel, scene of many 
an artistic triumph, has seldom if ever resounded to a 
greater ovation than that given May Peterson. To say 
Miss Peterson scored an artistic triumph is using a time- 
worn vhrase, but it aptly describes the reception accorded 
her by more than 1,500 music lovers who filled nearly every 
chair in the great auditorium. Miss Peterson is not 
a stranger to Appleton people, many of whom have heard 
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at the same theater and the same hour, had the Damrosch 
Orchestra. The reason for this unusual hour is that the 
largest hall available here is not appropriate for seating 
a large concert crowd. Therefore, to be able to seat over 
3,000 with ease, it was thought advisable to take Loew’s, 
which unfortunately is rented every evening of the season. 
Consequently Mr. Gauvin arranged that the concert would 
take place after the usual performance, which is over at 
about 10:30 p. m. By eleven o'clock the theater had been 
emptied ; the ticket holders for the Toscanini concert began 
to arrive. Within half an hour nearly everyone was seated 
and the concert began on time. The concert was over at 
1 :30 a. m., and the Montreal Tramways Company had cars 
at the door for every district of the city, so that there was 
no trouble or inconvenience caused. M. J. M. 


her in concerts here and in Oshkosh, her native city, but 

it is doubtful if she has ever appeared in the Fox River 

Valley to greater advantage. Her program was carefully 

arranged and very pleasing, and her voice, always beautiful, 

threw a spell over the audience which kept ‘everyone mo- 

tionless until the last note of the final melody died away.” 
LP 


“ 


Thelma Given Garners a Poetic Tribute 


Thelma Given, who has been rightly named “The Rhap- 
sodist of the Violin,” has won innumerable press tributes 
of a poetic nature where she has played this season and in 
seasons past, but possibly none of a more fitting nature 
than an article which appeared in the Columbus State Jour- 
nal after one of her appearances in that city. In referring 
to her numerous encores, the music critic 
paper wrote: “Auer’s arrangement of “The Last Rose of 
Summer,’ dedicated to Miss Given, was one of the most 
exquisite performances imaginable, comparable only to 
Nijinsky’ s equally delicate dancing of ‘Le Spectre de la 
Rose.’ 


Rudolph Reuter Scores in Topeka 


Topeka, Kan., February 25, 1921.—The first number of 
the Washburn College Artists’ Course brought Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, to a most seg og audience. The recital 
was a distinct success, for Mr. Reuter’s playing aroused 
unbounded enthusiasm and many encores were demanded. 
As is usual with this artist, the stereotyped program was 
avoided and many interesting novelties, including Dohnan- 
yi’s suite “Winterreigen,” Borowski’s prelude in A flat and 
Busoni’s “Christmas Night,” served to demonstrate the 
grasp that this ambitious pianist has over music of modern 
character. 

Reuter’s technic is almost flawless. 


Chords, octaves and 


of this valued - 
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scale passages come from his wrists and fingers with al- 
most unbelievable precision and clarity at a tempo that is 
fairly hair raising in its speed. With all this technical bril- 
liancy there is no sacrifice of tone and his playing never 
degenerates into mere pounding. 

His interpretations are characterized by a sane musical 
grasp of the material presented, a normal, healthy senti- 
ment and a delicate fancy that makes his playing appeal to 
all types of music lovers. Mr. Reuter is surely one of the 
elect in the pianistic world id today. H. V.S. 


HAVANA ENJOYING ITS 
SEASON OF OPERA 


“Pagliacci’—Eva Gauthier Wins Wide 
Popularity 

Havana, February 22, 1921.—The Bracale Opera season 
is drawing to a close, The visit of Titta Ruffo as guest 
artist was of special interest. A performance of “Pagli- 
acci’”’ on January 24 with Ruffo, Salazar and Ofelia Nieto 
was one of the high lights of the season. The other half 
of the bill was made up of “The Secret of Suzanne” with 
Nieto and Persichetti. 

An “Aida” performance was the occasion for the debut 
of an Italian tenor new to Havana, Bernardo De Muro, 
in the role of Rhadames, In the first two acts the beauty 
of his voice was marred by forcing, but later this seemed 
to disappear and he was more at ease and far more pleas 
ing to listen to. He has an excellent voice and sang the 
part well on the whole. Impresario Bracale gave the work 
a splendid production. Stage pictures were adequate and 
gorgeous. 

The sixth production of the season was “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” with Angeles Otein and Guiseppe Taccani, an- 
other tenor new to Havana, in the principal roles. The 
part of Lucia was the best thing that Otein has done here, 
and Taccani made a favorable impression. 

PopuLark SPANISH OPERA, 

“La Dolores,” by Tomas Breton, is perhaps the most 
popular of all Spanish operas and proved to be an immense 
drawing card when Adolfo Bracale announced its presen- 
tation almost at the close of the Havana season. It has 
many of the characteristics of “I Pagliacci” and is fully as 
attractive. It was especially well staged and sung, and 
had throughout the happy atmosphere of spontaneity that 
marks a Latin crowd of this sort and was entirely delight- 
ful. Bits of local color were introduced in some very 
unusually good Spanish dancing. 

Ofelia Nieto appeared in the role of Doloroes and she 
sang and acted far beyond anything that one might have 
expected from previous opportunities that had been given 
her. It was, in short, one of the best pieces of acting seen 
in some time and reflected great credit on her. Her singing 
was quite in accord. Another delightful character, excel- 
lently portrayed and beautifully sung, was that of Patricio 
by Bettoni. Other leading parts were sung very success- 
fully by Manuel Salazar as Lazaro, Eduardo Faticanti as 
Melchor and Carlos del Pozo in a delightful picturization 
of the role of Sargento Rojos. 

Eva GAUTHIER SUCCESSFUL. 

Three recitals were scheduled for Eva Gauthicr in Ha- 
vana, but three were not enough—she was requested to add 
a fourth, quite a tribute to her immediate popularity here! 
The music loving public of the Cuban capital found Eva 
Gauthier a most interesting artist and a thoroughly delight- 
ful personality. She is a vivid singer in the best sense of 
the term, for she makes of each song the most that can be 
gotten out of it. This is no small accomplishment when 
one’s program ranges from Donizetti to Grainger and Crist 
and all the way back again. She was especially interesting 
in the Russian folk songs and also in the group of songs 
which she had personally collected in Java—the latter she 
sang in a beautiful costume of the country. 

There were various arias from Debussy, Charpentier 
(the inevitable “Depuis le Jour,” but beautifully inter- 
preted), from. Donizetti, from Massenet, and a lovely one 
from Victor Massi from “Paul et Virginie,” which is all 
too seldom heard, were sung as Eva Gauthier sang it. 

Leroy Shield accompanied the singer and played several 
groups of piano solos which were thoroughly enjoyable. It 
is to be hoped and expected that Eva Gauthier and Mr. 
Shield will return to Havana during the coming season, for 
it was quite evident that the Havana Musical Bureau had 
made an extremely wise choice in these artists. The voice 
of Gauthier is one that will bear hearing many, many 
times with more pleasure on each occasion. yee 


Ruffo Stars in 


Leman Artist Pupils in Recital 


J. W. F. Leman arranged an interesting program for the 
musicale given at his Philadelphia studios (2110 Walnut 
street) the early part of last month, when he introduced 
several of his artist pupils to an audience composed in the 
main of professional musicians. Those appearing from his 
violin department were John Richardson in the Tschaikow- 
sky concerto, Carmine Romanogli.in a Beethoven romance, 
and Fred Gerhke in a Hauser rhapsody. John Osborne 
played a group of solos for the viola, and Helen Lampert, 
soprano (pupil of W. Palmer Hoxie), and Erl Beatty, 
pianist (pupil of Alberto Jonas), assisted in making the 
program a success. 

Mr. Leman, as is well known, is the conductor of the 
orchestra which gives such fine concerts in the warm 
months on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, N. J. 


President’s Day at Rubinstein Club 


Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will present the program at the fifth musicale of the 
Rubinstein Club (Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent), on the afternoon of March 19 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. This is to be president’s day, and more than one 
hundred presidents of the leading women’s organizations 
will be guests of honor. 


Ralph Cox’s Songs Popular in England 
_ Ralph Cox’s songs are attaining wide popularity in Eng- 
land. His “Love Planted a Rose” has now had four edi- 
tions in that country since Christmas. “Peggy” has also 
run through its third edition. 
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From March 10 to March 20 

















Bauer, Harold: 
Dallas, Texas, March 16. 


Beddoe, Mabel: 
Providence, R. I., March 11. 


Bibb, Kathleen Hart: 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 13. 


Craft, Marcella: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 12. 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 17, 


Criterion Male Quartet: 
Des Moines, Ia., March 10. 
Paulina, la., March 11. 
Akron, la., March 12. 

Sioux City, Ia., March 14. 
Boone, la., March 15 
Marshalltown, Ia., March 16. 
Albia, Ia., March 17. 

Mt. Ayr, la., March 18. 


Crosby, Phoebe: 
Summit, N. J., March 11. 


Fanning, Cecil: 
Wilmington, Del., 

Fowlston, Edgar: 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 
Norfolk, ry March 11-12. 
Columbia, S. C., March 14-15. 


Steiihaeriass Melville Lisntieniia in ‘Balen 


At the concert following the annual dinner of the 
Woman’s Music Club in Dayton, Ohio, on February 10, 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska and Haig Gudenian, the 
Armenian violinist, gave a beautiful program, and elicited 
much applause from a very musical and appreciative audi- 
ence. The Dayton Journal (February 11) said: “Mme. 
Liszniewska disclosed herself a delightful interpreter of 
Chopin, in whose works she found a most grateful medium 
for her talents. Sufficient technic, coupled with an ad- 
mirable understanding of the spirit of Chopin, placed the 
player high in the esteem of her audience. She later played 
two Polish folk songs and closed with the Albeniz ‘Cor 
dova’ and the D’Albert Scherzo, all of which showed her 
to be a musician gifted with much musical sentiment and a 
brilliant technic with which to express it.” 


Harvard Club Presents Criterion Quartet 


On Sunday afternoon, February 27, the Harvard Club 
of New York presented the Criterion Male Quartet in 
concert. The personnel of the organization includes John 
Young and Frank Mellor, tenors; George Reardon, bari- 


Carot Rosinson 


PIANIST 


Galesburg, IIL. 


Lada: 


Letz Quartet: 


Williamstown, 


Denver, Col., 


St. Louis, Mo., 
Maier, Guy: 
March 17. 








Was Soloist Last Week 
with the 


Chicago Symphony 


FREDERICK STOCK 


Enthusiastic Critics 
Reported This 


“Young Bloomfield-Zeisler 
an Unmistakable Success.” 


Prolonged Applause 
Six Recalls 


Management 
LOUISE QUEALY 
Cable Bldg 
Chicago 


Augusta, Ga., March 16-17. 

Charleston, S, C., March 18-19. 
Gebhard, Heinrich: 

Dorchester, Mass., March 16. 
Gunn, Glenn Dillard: 
March 14. 


Phoenix, Ariz., March 11. 
Santa Barbara, Cal., March 14. 
Riverside, Cal., March 15. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 


Madison, Wis., March 10. 
Greensburg, Pa., 
Mass., March 14, 
Northampton, Mass., Marchi 16. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 
March 14 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
McKenna, Betty: 


Pittsfield, Mass., 
Martinelli, Giovanni: 
Memphis, Tenn., March 15. 


Novaes, Guiomar: 
M Swaubee, Wis., 


iy, Kathleen: 
San Diego, Cal., 
Pattison, Lee: 
Pittsfield, Mass., March 15. 
Patton, Fred: 
Port Chester, N. Y., March 15. 
Elizabeth, N. J., March 18. 
Irvington, N. Y., March 20. 
Prihoda, Vasa: 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 11, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 12. 
Robinson, Carol: 
Highland Park, Ill, 
Seydel, Irma: 
Washington, D. C., March 10. 
Norfolk, Va., March 11-12. 
Columbia, S. C., March 14-15. 
Augusta, Ga., March 16-17. 
Charleston, S. C., March 18-19, 
Sparkes, Lenora: 
Chattanooga, Tenn., March 11. 
Memphis, Tenn., March 15. 
Spiering, Theodore; 
St. Louis, Mo., March 11-12. 
sunken Marie: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 14. 
Wolle, Dr. J. Fred: 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 15. 


March 15. 


March 17, 19. 


March 11. 
March 12, 


March 18-19. 
March 20, 


March 15, 


March 138. 


tone, and Donald Chalmers, bass. The three groups of 
numbers given by the quartet were made up of songs of 
childhood, old favorites, and humorous selections. There 
also were solos by each of the four singers. Ralph Maz- 
ziotta furnishéd excellent accompaniments. 


Poem Dedicated to Annie Louise David 
Cecile de Packh has dedicated the following charming 
poem to Annie Louise David, the harpist: 
THE PHANTOM HARP. 
You gave to me—locked in its case— 
A karp, with wondrous strings 
That hold the riot rhapsody 
Of a thousand unsung things. 
But, you have kept the key 
Since that remembered day, 
Enthralled are the sweet harmonies 
Because—I cannot play! 


Then why to me, of all you know, 
Gave you this harp to hold 
Entombed in its costly case 
Until my life is old? 
Think you I cannot hear its voice 
Ring vibrant night and day 
Begging of me, it’s soul to free 
Because—I cannot play ? 


Marie Stone Langston a Busy Contralto 


Felfruary dates for Marie Stone Langston, contralto, 
apo d appearances in Pgs yg February 1 mae and 
8 and 11; 14, ye Pa. New Kensington, ; 16, 
Manington, W. Va lle Pa.: 18, -prene a Pa. 
24, Phiedclphia.” March 6 there was ‘another engagement 
in Philadelphia. March 11 will find the singer in Doyles- 
town, Pa., and two days later there will be still another 
concert in Philadelphia. March 21 the contralto will sing 
in Columbia, Pa.; 22, in Hanover, Pa.; 23, New Windsor, 
Md., and 24, Bridgewater Va. 

At a recent appearance for the Philadelphia Matinee 
Musical Club Mme, Langston won much praise for her 
artistic rendition of “Romance de Pauline,” from “Pique 
Dame,” Tschaikowsky, and “Hymne de Soleil,” Georges. 
Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, was one of the other 
artists who appeared on the same program. 


Klibansky Pupil Wins Scholarship 


De Vecmon Ramsay, a pupil of Sergei Klibansky, won 
the scholarship given by the Three Arts Club in New 
York. 

Mr. Klibansky also announces several new engagements 
of his pupils: Lottice Howell, coloratura soprano, has just 
been engaged for a ten weeks’ tour through the South, be- 
ginning the middle of March. Helen Westfall has signed 
a contract to appear with Cohan’s “Mary” at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater in New York. Elsie Duffield sang last 
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week at the Rialto Theater in Newark. J, P. Maquire has 
been engaged as tenor soloist at the Presbyterian Church 
in Rochester, N. Y. Claire Robertson sang with fine suc- 
cess at lectures given by the American composer, Rosalie 
Housmann, at the high schools. Elizabeth Carpenter was 
successful in a recital given at the Wesleyan College in 
Macon, Ga., and. Adelaide de Loca’s beautiful contralto 
voice and intelligent interpretation were much admired at 
a concert given by the Elks, February 11. Mr. Klibansky 
will give several out of town concerts with his pupils dur 
ing March and April. 


Marie-Magdeleine DuCarp to Give Recital 
Marie-Magdeleine DuCarp, pianist, will give her next 
recital on March 16, at Aeolian Hall, 








WHAT THE JURY THINKS 




















[The music reporters of the New York dailies consti- 
tute the jury in the appended extracts from reviews 
which have appeared in local yy ge Many operas, 
concerts and recitals are given in the metropolis, and 
on the following day the writers’ views do not always 
correspond on the merits or demerits of the performers. 
Thus, this department is conducted for the purpose of 
reproducing some of the flat contradictions, showin 
that, after all, the reviews constituted but the persona 
opinion of the reporter who covers the performance.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


Mina Elman, Soprano, February 22 
Tribune World 
It (her voice) is a lyric one Her voice is cast less in the 
J lyric than the dramatic mould 
Edna Winston, Dramatic Soprano, February 22 
Evening World _ 
Hers is a big voice of rich 
quality 


Telegram 
Her loudest tones were not as 
beautiful as they might have 
boen 


Rosa Raisa in “Tosca,” February 22 


Tribune Imerican 
The fineness of her acting, Not that the famous soprano 
combined with her tonal elo gave a thoroughly finished por 
quence, swept all before her trayal of Floria 


Carlo Sabatini, Violinist, February 22 


Herald World 
Mr. Sabatini’s playing showed The violinist played in se 
him to be a serious and digni rough a manner that his per 


fied musician formance was exasperating 


Galli-Curci in “Bohéme,” February 24 
Post Evening Sun 
Mme. Galli-Curci was in good And Mme. Galli-Curci, so fat 
voice and acted as well as sang as her acting is concerned, is a 
in an ingratiating way. too stalwart coloratura 
Herald Evening Globe 
Her personality was most de The per and she were scarcely 
lightful, while she sang the made for each other 
music admirably. 


L. A. TORRENS 


Teacher of Singing 





Mr. Torrens has been called a 


Master Voice Builder. 


He has laid the foundation for 
many well known singers, and 
prepares each year an increas 
ing number of teachers, who in 
schools, colleges and private 
work disseminate his remark 
able art. 





New York City, October to May. 
Chicago, May and June. 
August 24, 


Summer Term—six weeks—July 13 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





Address: THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 
157 East 74th Street - . New York 
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Marion Armstrong 


Scotch-Canadian Soprano 


IN SONGS AND BALLADS 


Special Recital Programs Mailed on Application to: 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BLDG. 
New York City 























THE RACONTEUR 
By James Gibbons Huneker 


[These extracts from the writings of the late James 
Gibbons Huneker first appeared in his column in the 
Musical Courier during the year 1896. In that same 
ear a number of the tales later incorporated in his 
ook, “Melomaniacs,” also appeared in The Raconteur, 
as the column was named.—Editor’s Note.] 


Looxinc Forwarp From 1896. 

The great “Suggestress,” as Walt Whitman says, 
woman, has the key of the musical situation, if she so 
wills it, for on her rests the burden of spiritualizing that 
half-beast, half-god, man, who has sung rude -praises to 
her on the pan pipe from the dawn of creation even until 
now, when he blends all arts in mighty homogeneity and 
develops the cosmical cry in the music drama 

| wonder who and what will come after Weare? I 
wonder in what art form will sound shape itself in the 
future? 

1 caught a foregleam in a paragraph that was written 
by one whose name | never knew: 

“The world will find a wholesome reaction in the study 
of music from its spiritual side, its inner life. In the laws 
of tonality the most musical and the least musical will 
have common ground of interest. By study of tone, char- 
acter or mental effects, we are led to realize that the mar- 
velous intuition of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle was 
correct—that music is the basis of all human develop- 
ment.” 

There is in this prophecy a hint of the track music must 
take if it is to ascend. Intellectual music, music that does 
not appeal merely to feverish nerves, is what we need; and 
by intellectual music | do not mean complex nor necessarily 
abstract music—abstract in the sense of lacking human in- 
terest. Is there no mean between the brawls and lusts of 
Mascagni's brutal peasant folk and the often abtruse delv- 
ings of Brahms? 

Surely, to think high means to live plainly, else are 
Wordsworth's words a delusion. We fret, we fume, we 
analyze far too much in our latter day art. Why cannot 
we have the Athenian blitheness and gladness and sim- 
plicity of Mozart, with the added richness of riper culture? 
Or must knowledge bring with it pain and weariness of 
life? 

Is there no fruit in this garden of Armida that is not 
ashes to the lips? Why do we not accept music without 
trying to extort from it metaphysical meanings? Why— 
and here I am like the small boy in the restaurant, | want 
to know too much—so | will stop my tiresome question- 
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ings and go read Mozart's G minor symphony. In its sunny 
measures there is sanity, and there lies our road. 

To the devil with preachers and pedagogues ! Hoist the 
casements of your soul; flood it with music, lovely music, 
and cry with Shelley: 

Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory! 

Did you ever start out with high resolves, beating heart 
and tense pulse in some endeavor, then stop by the way- 
side to cull some lovely flower, painted by the cunning hand 
of Nature? How many among us have not been diverted 
from the one idea of our life by an untoward accident that 
switches our life rhythms into a new channei? A glance 
of a woman's eye, the curious note of an exquisite, a 
chance meeting with a friend, a clarion phrase in the pages 
of a master we love, and suddenly the old is abandoned and 
the new current sweeps us away to new adventures, new 
eddies where we may struggle, may perish; new rocks on 
which our hopes are shivered to thin slivers of woe, or 
perhaps we are borne out upon the broad stream of pros- 
perity, whose waves ripple with crisp sunshine and the 
laughter of children is heard in the criss-crangle of life’s 
symphony! 

If I keep on at this rate I'll talk all day, so good-bye, 
and don’t forget that cherries will soon be ripe, and the 
good time is coming for the composer in America. 

” * * 


Turirty Dvorak. 

I heard a curious story at Liichow’s the other night— 
Liichow’s where do congregate many mighty musicians 
daily. A clarinetist, now dead, an excellent player, Stoeck- 
igt by name, was playing with Mr. Seidl in a rehearsal of 
Dvorak’s American symphony. When the last movement 
was reached the clarinetist said: “Oh, | know this. I 
played this once before.” 

Seidl was aghast. The symphony was Dvorak’s fifth, 
and the copyist's ink was hardly dry on the orchestral 
parts. 

“You know this?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Stoeckigt.” I have even some copies 
of different phrases that I made in my ndte book many 
years ago in Hamburg. He produced a notebook such as 
musicians carry, and showed certain passages he had copied, 
and Seidl was considerably mixed up until he saw Dvorak, 
who, with his accustomed childlike naiveté, admitted that 
he had used in the new work a movement from an old 
symphony. He had become dissatisfied with it, and des- 
troyed all but the last movement. When he thought out 
his so-called American symphony he saw that he could fit 
into the scheme the older work, which, of course, he modi- 
fied considerably. 

The funny part of it all was the tenacious memory of 
the clarinetist, who after ten years could recall such a 
fragmentary and almost evanescent thing as the few bars 
of the clarinet part! 

Funnier still was the calling of the symphony “Ameri- 
can” because it had a few melodies suggestive of the music 
of the negro. The entire work is Scotch, Irish, German and 
Slavic; but American, not a note! The story, published 
for the first time here, of that last movement tells the 
tale. 

Dvorak was thrifty. 

* 


Upsive Down. 

One night Whistler dropped into Sir Henry Irving's 
rooms to dinner. Other guests were present, but Whistler 
alone was silent. Two of his landscapes adorned the walls, 
and apparently he wanted no further entertainment. Every 
few minutes he would jump up from the table to get a 
better view of his own work. At length, after a prolonged 
examination of these studies in moonlight and moorland, 
he cried out: “Irving, Irving, look what you've done!” 
“What's the matter?” inquired Irving, calmly walking up 
to the pictures. “Matter?” thundered Whistler; “why, the 
matter is that these pictures have been hung upside down, 
and you have never noticed it. I suppose they have been 
like this for months?” “I suppose they have,” replied Ir- 
ving; “but I think I might be excused, since it has taken 
you, the man who painted them, over an hour to discover 
that they are upside down.” 

+ * * 


Tue Hoop Jumper. 

Paderewski’s son, when a little boy, asked his father, 
who was playing in Paris at the time, whether he might go 
to the Cirque, where Paderewski was to perform. The 
distinguished pianist consented. 

When the lad came home his father asked him how he 
had enjoyed himself. 

“Oh, not at all,” was the youngster’s reply. “It was the 
dullest circus I have ever been to. I expected to see you go 
through hoops, but you only played at the piano, just as 
you do at home.” 

* * + 
; MissPrent YourH. 

Herbert Spencer plays billiards. Once, at the Athenaeum 
Club, he played fifty up with an antagonist, who ran out 
without giving the author of The Synthetic System a 
chance BS handling his cue. It was very provoking, and 
Mr. Spencer felt constrained to speak. “Sir,” he said, “a 
certain ability at games of skill is an indication of a well- 
balanced mind; but adroitness such as you have just dis- 
played is, I must inform you, strong presumptive evidence 
of a misspent youth.” 

Tue Test. 

James Payn tells of seeing an old gentleman in the lava- 
tory at a club putting soap into his mouth, after which he 
murmured, “Thank heaven it’s all right!” Mr. Payn in- 
quired very delicately why on earth he did it. “Well,” he 
said, “I've had such an infernal cold for the last week that 
it has taken away my taste; every day I've tried whether 
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I can taste soap. Today I can, se I shall not go home, but 
dine at the club.” And after that he did so, expensively 
and with great gusto. 
Wuewn Kip.ine’s “Vampire” Was New. 
The piano is a vampire and would sound mighty fine 
described as a block, a bone, and a hank of wire. 


Current New York 


Musical Attractions 











“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia), Central 
Theater. 

“Blue Fyes” (Lew Fields and Molly King), Casino. 

Century Promenade (Midnight Rounders of 1921, 11:30, 
Century Roof). 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Her Family Tree,” (Nora Bayes presents herself), 
Shubert Theater. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

hes. Billy” (musical comedy, with Mitzi), Liberty 

heater. 

“Mary Rose” (Play by J. M. Barrie, with incidental 
music), Empire Theater. 

“Dear Me” (play, with songs by Grace La Rue), Repub- 
lic Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music), Punch 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“Sally” (with Marilynn Miller), New Amsterdam Thea- 
ter, 

“The Rose Girl” (musical comedy), Ambassador Thea- 
ter. 

“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater. 


“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster- 
dam Roof, 
“Ziegfeld Nine O’Clock Frolic,” New Amsterdam Roof. 


Future Philharmonic Programs 


Owing to many requests, Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” 
is the symphony on the Philharmonic program for the con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall tonight, March 10, under Stransky’s 
direction. Weber's “Oberon” overture will open the con- 
cert, and a revival of the work of an American composer 
will be given in the presentation of Rubin Goldmark’s sym- 
phonic goon. “Samson.” 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will have the assistance of 
Alexander Schmuller, the Russian violinist, in a perform- 
ance of the Beethoven concerto at the Friday afternoon 
concert on March 11. The entire program is devoted to 
Beethoven and includes the “Coriolanus” overture and the 
“Eroica” symphony. Stransky will conduct. 

Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, makes his first 
appearance with orchestra in this’ country at the Philhar- 
monic concert on Sunday afternoon, March 13, at Car- 
negie Hall. He will sing “Wotan’s Farewell” from “The 
Valkyrie,” and the aria from “The Masked Ball.” 

The Philharmonic Orchestra played last Sunday at the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn in the last concert of the 
series of five. Frieda Hempel was the assisting artist. 
Under the direction of Josef Stransky, the orchestra gave 
Brahms’ “Tragic Overture,” the fourth symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky, and Richard Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration.” 


Unique Uadscudbing 


Fay Foster's operetta, “The Land of Chance,” has been 
issued by the publishers, J. Fischer & Bro., in. attractive 
form and will be reviewed in these columns at an early 
date. In the meantime Fay Foster .has in mind an under- 
taking which is said to be absolutely unique. She is 
training members of her vocal and dramatic classes for a 
production of the operetta, which will be given entirely 
under her own supervision at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
April 10, under the auspices of the Euphony Society. This 
is probably the first instance of an operetta put upon the 
stage under like conditions, the members of the cast, all 
pupils of the composer, and drilled and trained by the 
same. It will be all “Fay Fester” except the book of words 
and lyrics, and even these are in the family as they were 
written by Alice Monroe Foster, Fay Foster’s mother. 


Bonnet Plays for Benefit 


Joseph Bonnet gave an organ recital, under the auspices 
of the American Committee for Devastated France, at 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, March 5. This marked 
Mr. Bonnet’s only appearance in this city this season and 
was in the nature of a benefit for the district nursing 
service in the city of Rheims. 


Helen Tas to Introduce Jacobi’s Prelude 


_ Frederick Jacobi’s recently completed “Prelude” (still 
in manuscript) will be introduced to the New York public 
by Helen Tas, to whom it is dedicated, when that violinist 
gives a recital in Aeolian Hall on March 28. 


Lipkowska with Chicago Opera 
Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian coloratura soprano, has 
been engaged for a series of appearances with the Chicago 
Opera Association next season. Her concert activities 
will be in charge of the Wolfschn Musical Bureau. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 





THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“New Year’s Song,” for Male Chorus, by Henry Gordon 
Thunder 


The | is from Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” beginning “Ring 
out, wild bells.” For unaccompanied male voice, in eight parts, 
it starts with closed lips, second bass sustaining a low G, other 
voices joining in, making a chord of the second on the fundamental 
low G, in imitation of chiming bells. The so-called ‘‘cathedral 
chimes” follow in the tenors, ending the introduction with closed 
lips. Then follows a pronounced melody, full of life, accented 
tones predominating, and this in turn by a second section in C 
major, slow and smooth. A double quartet has important part, 
and “ding-dong” is ype many times in the tenor parts, ale 
choruses of ability will make this sound well. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston, New York, Chicago 


“Rustic Scenes,” Piano Duets, by Benjamin F, Rungee 
Five easy duets are comprised in this series, all of them very 
taking sort of music, about grade two or three. They are named 
ceapectivey, “Sunny Hours,” “Changing Leaves,” ‘“Fairest Flower,” 
“Golden eadows” and “Breezy Bowers,” None go beyond two 
sharps or one flat, and are provided with copious expression marks 
and the “fingering.” One misses the pedal marking, the only 
thing lacking to make the pieces all ready for teaching purposes. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
“The Song of the Shepherd Boy,” Song, by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley 


This is from the big oratorio produced here last year, “Pilgrim's 
Progress," the text of which was arranged as an oratorio by 
Elizabeth Hodgkinson. The text is philosophical, beginning: 

“He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.” 
The music is of free-flowing nature, with original features, a swing- 
ing lilt, and appropriate for church. Range one octave, from G 
second line, to G above treble clef. 


“You Walked Into the Garden,” Song, by Heinrich Gebhard 


In modern, free mood, with unusual chords and harmonies, this 
song by the well known Boston pianist will find admirers among 
those who seek the unusual. 


“Sleep,” Song by Dwight Fiske 

This is a new name among composers, one who worships at the 
feet of Stravinsky, Debussy, Ornstein, and such as write “as they 
feel” regardless of interrelated keys or progressions. The usual 
chromatic progressions, no two measures in the same key, with 
the many “accidentals” necessary to indicate this, a keyboard facility 
of uncommon dexterity, all are found herein. Text by B. Preston 
Clarke, Jr., dedicated to Povla Frijsh, range from B natural below 
the treble clef to I, top line. 


“Starry Night,” Song by John H. Densmore 


A barcarolle, the words by the composer of the music, extremely 
graceful, with the 6-8 tempo established as correct for this sort 
of music. The song is also to be had as a duet, in which arrange- 
ment it is even more taking than the solo. Mr, Densmore, a 
Harvard University man who studied with John K. Paine, is known 
as the composer of many vocal and piano pieces, choral works, an- 
thems, etc. He writes with practiced hand, and shows the gift of 
tunefulness and tasteful harmony. Both the solo and the duet is 
to be had for high or low voices. 


“Then I'll Know,” Song, by August Kleinecke 

Full of expression, this love-song of two stanzas (words by George 
Anderson) with a refrain, is heads above the ordinary stuff, put out 
by some of the publishers. One must feel the heart-interest of the 
text to sing the song, but that should be easy for anyone who has 
a living soul. Syncopated chords alternate with arpeggios, and the 
emotion of the music is so transparent, that the song will hit any 
audience anywhere. Beside the usual marks of punctuation, there 
are extra ones by the publishers, giving the singer suggestion as to 
phrasing. “As sung by Fritzi Scheff,” to be had for high or low 
voice. 


ENOCH & SONS 
London, New York, Toronto, Paris 
“Cradle Me Low,” “The Whitethroat,” Songs, by May H. 
Brahe 


“Cradle Me Low” is a taking, easy lullaby, alluding, however, to 
the last, long sleep. . . . A reiterated figure in the piano accom- 
paniment gives it character, Range low, low E flat to high F, 
“The Whitethroat” is the song a a bird, rhythmical, light and 
pleasing; both songs are for high and low voices. 


“All for You,” Song, by Easthope Martin 


“Sung by Marguerite d’Alvarez” says the title-page of this 
pleasant love-song by Easthope Martin, whose name appears not in 
Grove’s Dictionary (1920 Edition) nor in ‘‘Who’s Who in Music.” 
The lyric is by Helen Taylor, who knows the human heart, in- 
spiring the composer to some very singable, natural music, contain- 
ing much temperamental feeling. The accompaniment has vigorous, 
wide chords for piano, with accelerated close and climax. For low, 
medium and high voice. 


“The Pirates,” Song, by John C. Holliday 


P. J. O'Reilly wrote the poem of this two-stanza humorous song 
of four pages length, which has to do with two pirates, brave and 
bold, who fight and capture treasure-ships (bless the ‘“kiddies!’’): 

“T’ve seen a galleon fine attacked 

Upon the bathroom ocean. . : 

O, fearsome times we have in the house 

Till the pirates are put to bed!” 
The music is bright and invigorating throughout, beginning in 
minor chords, the phrases for the singer marked, so he or she 
knows how to “breathe.” It moves on descriptively, until the end, 
which comes with considerable surprise, because it is sung very 
softly to the words “to bed,” ending thereafter with a big bang. 
For medium and high voice. 


“O Western Wind,” Song, by May H. Brahe 

Several songs by this composer are at hand, Helen Taylor being 
the poet of two of them. She has adapted this lyric from a XV 
Century poem, and the song fits the music in its slow expressive- 
ness. It is a song of longing: “O that my love were in my arms, 
and I were home again.” There is a suggestion of the anticipated 
contentment in that the piano accompaniment at the close goes into 
the res og major key, played very softly. For all singers, being 
obtainable in four keys. 

All this music printed by the firm of Enoch & Sons is clear 
and distinct, on good paper, excellent examples of English pains- 
taking work. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
“Dominus Regnavit” (Grand Chorus) and “Chant Ange- 
lique,” for Organ, by John Hermann Loud 


The pr t Boston Pp _and organist, who represents all 
that is best in music, always writes with dignity, and these two 
pieces, appropriate for church use, will find their way. The first is 





gavot-like, in C major; gay angels, indeed! 
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in E flat and A flat, rhythmical, which, in the repetition of the 
main march theme, has notable contrapuntal Dory . Dedicated 
G. O * Kagaligee 


to Elwin A. Sherman, A. A he hant re 
. There is humor in it, 
too. The modulations are natural and interesting, and the entire 
piece is clean-cut and admirable. But why not print marks of ex- 
pression? To be sure, anyone who can play these pieces should 
feel the expression belonging to the music, and apply it; but the 
music looks ‘‘dead” without them. 
“A Cyprian Idyl” and “By the Waters of Babylon,” for 
Organ, by R. S. Stoughton 

Two original, Oriental little tone-poems are these, and such or- 
ganists as for some of the more modernistic samples of the 
times will find them here. The island Cyprus (referred to in the 
old testament as “Chittim’’) in the Mediterranean Ocean, figuring 
as the birthplace and residence of Aphrodite, had a Phcenecian- 
Greco population, and of course composer Stoughton had this in 
mind in the creation of the first piece. Accordingly, giving it color 
harp-like arpeggios usher in the melody in G minor, a pathetic 
song, moving on more rapidly, sounding Arabian, with strange 
chords occurring now and then. A strictly modern organ is needed 
for this, with celeste, harp, flutes (both eight and four sont), east 
net, English horn (or oboe), etc, Dedicated to James R. Gillette. 
“By the Waters” is likewise full of minor chords, many dissonances, 
etc., but not at all offensive, as is the case with many composers 
who seek after artificial effects. The augmented fifths and frequent 
puzzling sounds simply stimulate interest, awaken musical curiosity, 
and result in giving the composition a definite place in the mind. 
A pastoral movement runs through the work, with frequent changes 
of key, some of them abrupt, and the pedal part is important in 
spots. There is a big climax in the middle of the piece, with re- 
turn to the original melody, and closing on a musical surprise, 
namely a 6-5-3 chord, sustained very softly. “To Myr. Clarence 
Eddy, in highest esteem.” 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
Boston and New York 
“A Little Child Came He,” Christmas Song, by Claude 
Warford 


Emily Nichols Hatch wrote the words for this Christmas song, 

beginning: 

“Deep blue and gold the night, 

The stars all clear and bright, 

The crisp air vibrates with the smallest sound; 

A patient watch they keep, 

The shepherd for their sheep.” 
The unusually poetic text has appropriate music by that excellent 
composer, who is tenor and pianist and vocal teacher all in one, 
Claude Warford. Needless to say it is singable and effective, just 
what is needed for the time and place. The refrain is especially 
telling. For high or low voice. 


“All My Heart This Night Rejoices,” Christmas Song, by 
H. C. Macdougall 


Set to old Teutonic text of the Fifteenth Century by Paul Ger- 
hardt (the English being by Catherine Winkworth), the composer 
has created a melodious festal song, with violin obligato, which, 
beginning quietly, becomes more animated, and ends with fine 
climax, the violin playing an important part throughout the work. 
Both voice and instrument “sing” a cantilena, and create fine 
effect with simple means. Dedicated to Olive Nevin, who is known 
as one of the leading concert singers of the day. 


“Tales of the Red Man,” for Piano, by G. S. Grant-Schaefer 


Thirty pages are contained in this yolume of Indian music, with 
these sub-titles: “Wooing,” ‘Little Papoose,” “In Her Canoe,” 
“Puk-Wudjie’s Dance,” “Ttow the Rabbit Lost His Tail” and “The 
Old Indian Lament.” The title-page is ornamented with a fanciful 
design in red and black on white background, a blanketed Indian 
being seated before a campfire, immersed in thought (and dirt also, 
no doubt). Each piece is preceded by a verse by Longfellow 
(“Hiawatha”), excepting the harrowing story of the loss of his 
tail by the rabbit, this poem being by Louise Ayres Garnett. The 
music is authentic in that composer Grant-Schaefer has incorporated 
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real North American Indian tunes, including a Chippewa lullaby, 
Teton Sioux Dancing Song, ete. 
Left Hand Album, for Piano, by Charles Dennee 

Ten compositions, for left hand alone, by Wolff, Birkedal-Barford, 
Greentree, Gerrit Smith, Spindler, Eggeling and Warren Storey 
Smith, of widely different expression and musical contents are in 
this booklet of thirty pages. They are slow, medium, fast, light, 
heavy, all kinds in fact, so making necessary a live attention on the 
part of the player. A special feature, worthy of all praise, is the 
printing of he fingering, pedaling and details of expression, 


“Spinning Song,” “Star of Italy” and “Out of the Past,” 
Duets, for Piano, by M. Tarenghi 


These are graceful, pretty pieces, all of them, the various moods 
well expressed in the music. “Star of Italy” is a taking, elegant 
waltz; “Out of the Past,” a gavot, in antique style, in which one 
easily imagines the pigtails, powdered hair and buckles of the beau 
of George Washington's period. 


G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CoO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Tone Pictures for Beginners in Piano,” by Otto Ortmann 


Busy and successful teacher and composer of Baltimore, Md., 
this composer of songs, piano pieces, string quartets, orchestral 
music, etc., has composed a series of little pieces for the beginner 
which are immensely attractive. This does not mean attractive to 
the reviewer alone, but to the several youngsters of his immediate - 
family, who played and sang “The Church Bells,” “The Clock on 
the mantel,” “Friendly Tones,” ‘“‘The Hunter's Horn,” “A Pretty 
Story,” “In the Swing,” “Cuckoo Is Sick,” “Cuckoo's Well Again,” 
(the first in minor, the second in relative major), “Sunday orn- 
ing,” “Let’s Play Indians,” etc., with unction. All this develops the 
interest and attention of the young pianists, and that is half the 
battle, to gain their friendly codperation in the difficult art of making 
the fingers do what they never did before. The little volume of 
eighteen pages is printed in what are known as “large notes." 


CARL FISCHER 
New York 


“From the Cotton Fields,” for Violin, by Clarence Cameron 


White 
“Cabin Song,” “On the Bayou” and “Spiritual” are comprised in 
the set of three pieces, of which only the “Spiritual” is on hand 


It is based on the negro song: 
“OQ Mourner, mourner, ; 
Aint you a-tired a-mourning? 


Poor mourner’s got a home at last!” 
The violin plays the opening melody alone, later repeating it with 
piano accompaniment. ‘Then comes a faster portion in which the 
piano has the melody in loudly-played chords, the violin playing 
arpeggio accompaniment. ‘To sombre, colorous chords on the piano, 
melody on G and D strings of the violin, the interesting piece ends. 
Dedicated to Fritz Kreisler. 


Hofmann in Third New York Recital 
Josef Hofmann will give his third piano recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 20. At present 
Mr. Hofmann is playing on the Pacific Coast. 
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AND SUNDAY EVENINGS 


HANNA THEATRE, CLEVELAND 


For Open Time Address: MACK HILLIARD 
SELWYN THEATRE West 42nd Street NEW YORK 




















It Is Highly Important For You To 


How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, is 80, and still 
going strong. 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 


Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 

The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 


131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 





ARE YOU TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN ? 
Musicians—Especially Singers! 


THE CLOOS SYSTEM 


OPEN AIR AND INDOOR 


Physical Culture Studios 


Keep In Good Physical Condition 





View of Gymnasium Showing Dressing Room 


advise you as to just what exercises you should 
indulge in to cure yourself, 

Our studios are always open for inspection, Drop 
in any time. You will be under no obligation. 


Telephone, Greeley 2314 
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ind “Joy,” by Beatrice Macgowan Scott 
Clayton F. Summy Company. 
Hans Hess Wins Success In Morcan Park 

On Saturday, February 26, Hans Hess, Chicago's prom- 
nent cellist, gave a concert for the Euterpean Chorus in 
lorgan Park (111), which was in the form of a testimonial 
in honor of Mr. Brohmson, who has done a great deal to 
ward uplifting the musical standard in Morgan Park 
Tickets were sold out long in advance and an extra room 
had to be used in order to accommodate the large audience. 
Upon Mr. Hess’ entrance on the stage he was accorded an 
wation, his listeners rising, which shows the esteem in 
which the prominent cellist is held here, where he has 
made four successive appearances with the Club. So well 
ked was Mr. Hess on this occasion that he was imme- 
liately reengaged for a concert on March 12, which speaks 
this splendid artist, 
MacDermip Stupio Nores 
soprano, was special soloist at the 
Vesper Service at the Lake Forest Presbyterian Church 
recently, Mrs. Findlay sang for the Wilmette Sunday 
Evening Club, February 27, and will give a program before 
the Lake Forest Woman's Club, March 11 

Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid sang a program of new songs 
by Violet Holmes-Tidy and Charles Gabriel, Jr., for her 
class, at the Thursday afternoon, March 3. The 
presided at the piano 

Pietro Yon IN CONCERT 

The LaFayette Council of the Knights of Columbus 
presented Pietro Yon, the eminent organist, in a concert 
for the benefit of the LaFayette Building Fund, at Medinah 
Wednesday evening, March 2. No tickets were 
this office 
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rhree of Heniot Levy's many worthy pupils appeared in 
one of the recent Saturday afternoon concerts of the Ameri 
can Conservatory, and by the unusual work reflected con- 
iderable credit upon their efficient mentor and the school 
they are being taught. The three who distin- 
themselves and their teacher were little Edith 
ten years old; Alma Fehner, who played the Bee 
flat concerto exceptionally well, and Berenice 
who gave a splendid rendition of the Liszt E 
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Cuaries W. Crark Leaves For Western Tour, 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, leaves Chicago the last of 
March for a concert tour through the West. While in 
Portland, Ore., he not only will give a concert but will 
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Bdgar A. Nelson 
Julie Rive-King 
Cecile de Horvath 
Moses Boguslawski 
Edgar A. Braselton 
William Nordin 
Florence Hodge 


Ebba Sundstrom 
Ethel Shapiro 
Winter term begins November 22nd 


Only Conservatory in/Chicago mpiatelning Sapest Dormitories 
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RESERVATIONS NOW 


For free illustrated catalog, giving full description, 
M. C, JONES, Registrar, 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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also appear at a lecture-recital before the Rainbow Dis- 
trict of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. He 
will talk on Reminiscences of his life in Paris and abroad. 

The studio of Charles W. Clark will be well represented 
at the next Orchestra Hall concert to be given by the Bush 
Conservatory. Following are the list of his artist pupils 
who will appear: Ada Tilly, Florence Petersen, Eleanor 
Quimby, Helen Bridgman, Clay Hart and Paul Atwood. 


Co_tumBiA Corus’ CONCERT. 

For the fourteenth annual concert of the Columbia 
Chorus, Louise St. John Westervelt, its able leader, has 
arranged an interesting and unsual program, The concert 
takes place Wednesday evening, March 16, at Kimball Hall, 
the bigger part of the tickets having already been sold in 
ms ance. Among the interesting numbers to be heard will 

“The Veranda,” by Koechlin, which on this occasion will 
~- given for the first time in Chicago. Also a group of 
French, Breton, Armenian, Belgian and English folk songs 
should prove novel and of worth. 

Cuicaco Musica CoLiece Notes. 

Felix Borowski has been invited to appear as guest con- 
ductor at the concerts of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra at St. Paul and Minneapolis, given respectively this 
Thursday and Friday evenings. Mr. Borowski will direct 
the suite from his ballet pantomime “Boudour,” which he 
conducted at concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
before the ballet was produced by the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation the season before last. 

Weldon Whitlock, vocal student of the College, will sing 
in Brookhaven, Hattiesburg and Gulfport (Miss.)  re- 
spectively March 14, 15, and 16. 

Mrs. Miles Geringer, student of Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
sang before the Parent Teachers’ Association at Evanston, 
February 23. Bertha Wright, also studying with Mrs. Her- 
dien, sang at the First Presbyterian Church, Oak Park, 
February 24, and Dorothy Bowen at the First Ravenswood 
Congregational Church, February 28. Miss Bowen also 
sang before the Kenosha Woman's Club, March 2. 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege !ast Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater was pres- 
ented by students in the piano, vocal and violin depart 
ments. 

Turee Active Louise St, Joun Westervect Pupits. 

A number of Louise St. John Westervelt’s students are 
doing things in the professional field which reflects credit 
upon this excellent and well known vocal instructor. Ma- 
rion Capps, soprano, has had a most active season, filling 
the following engagements: September 24, Batavia (IIl.) ; 
October 15, Millard Woman’s Club; October 30, recital at 
Oak Park; November 16, Park Ridge Woman’s Club; con- 
cert in Glen Ellyn, November 20; reception at St. Crysos- 
tom’s Church in November; concert at La Grange (IIl.) 
in December; appeared at the Chicago Artists’ Association 
December concert; sang solos with the choir of St. Cry- 
sostem's Church two Sundays in December; recital before 
Oak Park Woman's Club, January 11; recital with Walter 
Spry for benefit of Women’s Christian Students’ Fellow- 
ship, March 19, and recital with Willam Hill at Columbia 
School of Music, April 5. Geraldine Rhoades, contralto, is 
soloist at St. Crysostom’s Church and will appear as soloist 
with the Columbia Chorus, March 16. Lola Fletcher Sco- 
field, soprano, was booked for solos two Sundays in 
March at the Rogers Methodist Church; on February 28 
she sang at the Ravenswood Congregational Church, and 
one Sunday in February at the Berry Avenue Unitarian 
Church; in January she gave a recital for the Student 
Fellowship and appeared before the Bryn Mawr Woman's 
Club. 

Powett Scores as So.oist AND Composer WITH ORCHESTRA 

Both as soloist and composer John Powell won huge 
success at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s concerts 
this week, the orchestra playing for the first time here 
his “Negro’ Rhapsody” and playing Mason’s prelude and 
fugue for piano and orchestra. Mr. Powell's compositions 
contain, above all, individuality, and from that standpoint 
are unusually interesting. That Mr. Powell has made a 
thorough study of negro melodies and characteristics is 
thoroughly de monstrated in his rhapsody. He is a splendid 
musician and knows the art of skillful orchestration, and 
his new work is of value and interest and won hearty ap- 
proval from the listeners. Mr. Powell's rendition of it, 
together with the exceptional reading Conductor Stock and 
his men gave it, added much to its success. In his straight- 
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clean-cut and admirable manner Mr. Powell 
played the Daniel Gregory Mason prelude and fugue, thus 
adding to the fine impression first produced. 

In the hands of Stock and his orchestra the Mendelssohn 
Italian symphony received an exquisite reading; likewise 
the Strauss “Don er tone poem and the Weber “Eury- 
anthe” overture. Probably to assure Conductor Stock of 
the esteem in which Chicago holds him—after the rumors 
of New Yorkers enticing him—there was an ovation for 
him when he first stepped onto the stage and after every 
number. Be that as it may, the playing of the orchestra 
under Stock throughout the entire program deserved such 
a demonstration of approval and while there may have 
been a skeptical few, the majority showed appreciation’ for 
the enjoyment derived. JeANNETTE Cox. 


Artist-Pupil Grateful to Soder-Hueck 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, the well known New York voice 
trainer and coach of professional singers and teachers in 
various parts of the country, has just received word from 


GRACE ELIZABETH BRIGGS, 
Artist-pupil of Mme, Soder-Hueck. 


her artist-pupil, Grace Briggs, who is at the head of the 
Conservatory of Music and Art in Hutchinson, Kans., 
that she is filling many- concert engagements. She is 
one of the artists who took advantage for the last two 
years of the summer course for artists given at the Soder- 
Hueck studios, 

Miss Briggs writes in part as follows: 

dear friend and teacher: 
have been delayed writing as I am having a wonderful busi- 

ness this winter, with numerous pupils to prepare for various recitals. 

gave a concert at the Reformatory State institution and the 
inmates and about fifty outside guests seemed to enjoy it. 1 wish 
you could hear some of my pupils, both singers and readers, and 
see the dancers. It means a lot of hard work to make them pro- 
ficient enough to become professionals. Several pupils appeared 
recently at the Elks’ Benefit and made a big hit. he result is 
my business is almost more than I can take care of, I hope to 
be able to tear myself away for a concert tour before long, as I 
do not expect to teach many more years but get back to engine. 
I am wonderfully surprised at the change in my voice. The other 
day I was demonstrating to a pupil how a high tone should be made 
as easily as a low tone, and was comparing a tone F below middle 
C with a high tone. When I stepped over to me piano to find 
what note it was I had just sung, it was F above high C and 
taken just as easily as I take it an octave lower. I am makin 
new discoveries every day, working out your ideas as nearly as 
can remember. My tones are losing none of their richness, but 
growing more brilliant and flexible, and 1 am so happy. Teaching 
seems to be a wonderful help to me vocally, 

Miss Briggs claims all her success as singer and teacher 
is due to Mme. Soder-Hueck’s wide knowledge of the 
voice and its requirements. 


Alice Miriam in Metropolitan “Carmen” 


Of the first New York appearance of Alice Miriam, the 
young American soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, in the 
role of Micaela in “Carmen,” Gilbert -Gabriel, the well 
known critic of the New York Sun, wrote: “One newcomer 
there was to the cast of the Bizet opera: Alice Miriam, 
an American soprano in her first Metropolitan part of im- 
portance. Considerable operatic experience abroad and a 
native taste and intelligence are in Miss Miriam’s favor. 
There are, too, her looks and personality, She is sure of 
herself upon the stage—unlike so many other younger 
Americans, Her voice is sweet, pleasing, accurate and re- 
strained. There is the promise in it of a growth into more 
assured and broader tones. As a practical debut it was 
worthy and welcome.” 


EDGAR NELSON 
Piano and Organ Instruction 
BUSH CONSERVATORY, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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GLADYS MURGATROID 
Piano and Class Work 
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ELSA K. PETERSON 
Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music 
140 Barelay St., Flushing, L. 1. Phone: 1887 M. 





MARIE PLATE 
Sun Institute of Art Study and Play 
473 West End Ave., N. Y. 
222 Roberts Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





MRS. LESLEY GUEST REILAND, MUS. B. 


Former Teacher Piano Department 
Syracuse University 


2327 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 
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MARJORIE HUSS PRICE 
Normal Teacher 
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HELEN MILLER 
Piano and Class Work 
3335 1#th N. W., Washington 
FLORIDA 
MILDRED D. ANDERSON 
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Pensacola 
GEORGIA 
MARTHA E. SMITH 
ll Druid Place, Atlanta 
MRS. WAYNE WILSON 


Pupil of Ethel Newcomb 
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(Continued from page 15.) 
full, The tenor sang in his native Russian, in German, 
French, Italian and English. He has by no means mas- 
tered all the subtleties of the language spoken by the peo- 
ple he lives among, but his English is nevertheless very 
clear. I am sure that foreign students of our language 
are misguided by their eye, which suggests other values to 
the vowels. Not long ago I heard a Frenchman sing the 
word Johnson. He made “Jones own” out of it. When I 
told him to ignore his eye and pronounce the first O like 
ah, and the second O like the vowel in the French word 
le, he was immediately able to sing Johnson like an Eng- 
lishman, I feel confident that Rosing could pronounce 
every syllable correctly if he took his ear only as his guide 
and shunned his eyes as “lights which do mislead the 
morn.” His interpretation of the music was admirable. 

Cuaste Mr. Borwick. 

Leonard Borwick began the first of his three piano re- 
citals last Wednesday in Aeolian Hall with Beethoven’s 
thirty-three variations on a waltz tune by Diabelli—a long 
work, a dull work, which requires a pianist with more 
humor and ruggedness than Leonard Borwick possesses to 
make it acceptable. There are pianists who have the 
burly manner and the gruff accent at times to do Beethoven 
justice in his jovial moods and plebeian spirits. Leonard 
Jorwick is not one of them. He is always a gentleman, 
which Beethoven was not. He modifies the round Beetho- 
venian damn into the aristocratic Georgian demme, and 
slaps the bold creations of Beethoven on the wrist instead 
of punching them in the jaw. Still, Leonard Borwick is 
not to be blamed for failing to make interesting this pro- 
longed tune twisting of Beethoven’s. That was the com- 
poser’s fault. One of my early teachers of morality told 
me I should always look on the bright side of things. So 
I suppose I ought to be glad that Beethoven did not write 
333 variations on Tunebelli’s Dia. If he had done so, some 
deeply conscientious artist might feel himself constrained 
to play them reverentially, all at once, according to the 
composer’s printed text. 

In the Chopin group Leonard Borwick evidently gave 
great pleasure to his large audience. His quiet manner, 
old fashioned, Herzian, technical method, high polish, pure 
tone and undeniable grace could not but be admired by 
those who like this silver point style of musical picture. 
Some of the critics praise his chaste style, and others call 
him frozen. Well; did not Hamlet caution Ophelia? “Be 
thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny.” 

Discorps FROM A Fire Hose. 

On Wednesday evening, February 4, the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra migrated to the Queen’s Hall a few hours 
after Moriz Rosenthal’s audience had departed, and the 
Russian conductor, Koussevitski, led the orchestra through 
the mazes of Scriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy,” and likewise 
through the more familiar mazes of Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony. Scriabin’s “Ecstasy” has apparently a great 
deal of sadism in its make up, and Conductor Kousse- 
vitski seemed determined that the audience should have its 
full measure of suffering along with its pleasure. How he 
accented the dissonances, and dwelt on the clashings, and 
lingered on the stings, and prolonged the bites! No doubt 
tear drops in beauty’s eyes enhance the sweetness of her 
smile, even as dew drops sparkle in the depths of a rose 
when the June sunlight falls upon it. But if the water 
trickles off my lady’s nose and runs down her neck her 
tears become a nuisance and spoil whatever charm she may 
have had. That is the trouble with so much of this ecstatic 
music of some modern composers, They rain down their 
dewy discords with a fire hose and soak their flowers of 
melody to the very roots. 

Lerr PoviIsHNoFF AND OTHER PIANISTS. 

While Koussevitski was occupied with an orchestra in 
Queen’s Hall, a pianist named Leff Pouishnoff made his 
first bow to a London audience in Wigmore Hall, playing 
Bach and Beethoven exclusively. He proved himself to 
be a remarkable player in this age of remarkable players. 
Of course, the world has long ceased to wonder at Russian 
pianists. They seem to be as plentiful as the sailors Eng- 
land so readily finds for her ships. Surely there must be 
enough Russian pianists in England and America alone to 
set up an independent republic of their own if they only 
could unite. Pouishnoff has the skill to make the various 
voices in a fugue clearly distinguishable. Sometimes he 
put a little more emphasis in his Beethoven than the tem- 
peramental exigencies of the audience required, though I 
believe that in Wigmore Hall the instrument sounds louder 
to the hearer than to the performer. But Leff Pouishnoff 
is never tame or dull. His mellifluous name may yet be- 
come a household word in Britain. His next recitals are 
to have programs full of Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and 
Scriabin. 

York Bowen, whose name could not truthfully be any- 
thing but English, also gave a piano recital on this popular 
Wednesday night. He played in Aeolian Hall, and those 
who heard him play say that he displayed commendable 
skill and showed careful preparation. One of his own 
compositions was called “Variations and Fugue upon an 
Unoriginal Theme.” Few composers confess as much. 
York Bowen has been successful in winning a number 
of prizes in public competitions. His last victory was the 
smageen prize ballet suite, recently played at the Queen’s 

all, 

On Friday evening, February 4, the Norwegian pianist, 
Fridtjof Backer Grondahl, gave his only recital for this 
season. His mother, the late Agathe Backer-Gréndahl, 
was famous as a pianist throughout Europe for half a 
century. I heard her play in St. James’ Hall, which once 
stood on a part of the Piccadilly Hotel site, and the mem- 
ory of her delightful art gave me an added interest in the 
broad, virile, rhythmically strong playing of her son. He 
played Tschaikowsky’s G minor sonata, Bach, Schumann, 
Sinding, Grieg, and two graceful and interesting short 
pieces by the pianist himself. After the recital the artist 
told me he saw the Musica Courter every week or so in 
Norway and was familiar with the names of all who write 
regularly for it. In spite of my embarrassment at this 
sudden revelation of my fame I managed to remerhber that 
the pianist contemplates a voyage to America within the 
next two years. Well; the viking forefathers of this 
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CLARA CLEMENS, 
The contralto, who will appear in two recitals in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, next month in programs composed of 
Brahms songs sung in English. The dates of the recitals 
are April 2 and 9. 





Norseman sailed across the wide and stormy waters of the 
ocean a thousand years ago and left memorials at fash- 
ionable Newport. 

A Sweet New Stitt. 


At the Chappell Ballad Concert in Queen’s” Hall on 
Saturday afternoon a new “Suite Provengale” for orches- 
tra was produced, It is written by Q. Morvaren Maclean, 
son of Alick Maclean, who conducts the orchestra at these 
Chappell functions. No doubt the work is a little over 
long in proportion to its depth, but the music is agreeable 
and tuneful, which is more than can truthfully be said of 
the piano pieces by Frank Bridge and Julius Harrison, 
which William Murdoch played. Perhaps those combina- 
tions of notes are no more intended to be judged as music 
than wall paper patterns are intended as pictures. In the 
banking world I hardly think such promissory notes would 
be cashed. The applause the pianist received after his 
Chopin numbers must have shown him that the audience 
was fully able to applaud the Bridge-Harrison efforts 
(beautiful word!) had it felt disposed to do so. 

HuserMAN MAKES A SENSATION, 


The violinist, Huberman, created nothing less than a 
sensation with his brilliant, passionate, eloquent perform- 
ance of the Glazounow concerto last Saturday. It evi- 
dently suits him down to the ground. The violinist was 
tumultuously applauded. I have seldom heard more dem- 
onstrative applause at the end of a recital. 

SUPERANNUATED SIR FREDERICK. 


The Royal Choral Society gave a concert version of 
“Samson and Delilah” last Saturday afternoon in Albert 
Hall that was crowded with a satisfied, delighted audi- 
ence, which appeared to take for granted that everything 
was right with the rightest of all choral societies. A very 
large chorus of about 1,000 voices, a huge organ, an or- 
chestra of some 200 performers, naturally produce a grand 
volume of tone. But unfortunately, under the lax and 
affable direction of Sir Frederick Bridge, who was seventy- 
six last December, the great chorus Barnby left has be- 
come a society of happy-go-lucky amateurs, who attack 
phrases whenever they feel like it and hold or relinquish 
them according to breath convenience. Organist and or- 
chestra could accompany the soloists and chorus just as 
well without the ineffectual gestures of the venerable orna- 
ment in the conductor’s rostrum. I have a great admira- 
tion for Sir Frederick’s literary works on music and I 
confess the pilfering of humor, anecdote and history from 
several of his volumes, which I possess. But the welfare 
of choral music in London demands the services of more 
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youthful energy and a stronger executive personality. It 
is possible to outlive one’s usefulness. Polonius did so. 


“In a NUTSHELL.” 

I came out of Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon won- 
dering why Percy Grainger’s “In a Nutshell” suite for 
orchestra had fallen so flat at Sir Henry J. Woods’ sym- 
phony concert, and I concluded that the reason was only 
because it came at the end of a very long program con- 
taining works which had already roused the audience to 


unusual enthusiasm. No public could be swept away twice 


in an afternoon by such outbursts of emotional delight as 
the symphony in D by Brahms had caused. I recalled a 
similar experience in Carnegie Hall, New York, a few 
years ago, when Leopold Stokowski and his Philadelphia 
Orchestra gave such a powerful and impressive render- 
ing of Brahms’ C minor symphony that the “Don Juan” of 
Strauss was tame after it. Percy Grainger cannot be 
blamed for the advance press notices the suite had re- 
ceived, wherein the marvels of certain new instruments 
were described. The new instruments proved to be much 
gentler and less startling than the public expected. But 
the sparkle, dash, fun and frolic of the Grainger music 
came after an overture, a song, a Brahms symphony, and 
D’Indy’s “Symphonie Montagnarde” for orchestra and 
piano. The ear was tired of the sound of orchestral music 
by the time the “Nutshell” suite arrived. I make bold to 
prophesy that when this exhilarating score is heard in the 
right place and at the right time on a popular night during 
the Promenade Concert season it will carry the audience 
by storm. 

The D’Indy symphony, which came immediately after 
Brahms, was likewise greeted with but scant applause. 
The piano solo part is so much covered by the loud ac- 
companiment that few pianists take kindly to it. William 
Murdoch, however, used his notes and played the piano 
part as if it was an orchestral instrument, like the oboe 
or the cello, and the result was both artistic and highly 
satisfactory. But after gazing on the Alpine heights of 
Brahms the Queen’s Hall public clearly showed a limited 
interest in the sunny but smaller hills of D’Indy. 

THE SYMPATHETIC MARIMBA, 

During the performance of the D’Indy music I observed 
:  cttriously dull and jarring sound whenever the pianist played 

fifth line of the G clef. Naturally Sir Henry J. Wood 
Bes it as well; for at the end of the second movement he 
descended from his rostrum and moved the striker from one 
of the notes of a new instrument to be used shortly in the 
Grainger score. The F on the wooden marimba had been 
sounding in sympathetic vibration to the piano. It was 
heard no more after the conductor silenced it. 

AN INTELLIGENT SINGER, 

Another artist of high rank is Jean Waterston, whose 
vocal recital in Wigmore Hall on Friday evening was un- 
commonly well patronized by an audience which showed 
much enthusiasm for songs by Brahms and Wolf and a few 
of the most serious English composers, Her voice is by 
no means remarkable, but her musical intelligence is high 
and her diction beyond reproach. As she sang mostly in 
German, her appeal was directed to a specially selected 
audience. Her art, therefore, may be truly called exotic, 
like @ horticultural exhibition of hothouse flowers, very 
beautiful and fragrant, but foreign. The songs she sang 
in English were almost all of the ultra-modern and inter- 
national type. After the recital a few friends of the artist 
met in the studio of George Woodhouse over the Bliithner 
piano rooms and heard Jean Waterston prolong her pro- 
gram. A Serbian tenor also contributed to the impromptu 
program. His name is Muk de Jari, and he is about to sail 
for America to display his operatic art in the Henry W. 
Savage productions. Among those present in the studio 
were: Mme, Eugene Oudin, widow of the French baritone 
who was so well known in New York and London some 
twenty-five years ago; Mrs. Bram Stoker, widow of the 
novelist; Samuel Dushkin; Anthony Bernard, the young 
English composer; Conductor Kerridge of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, and Given Ffrangcon-Davies, daughter 
of the late baritone, who, once upon a time, had displayed 
this young lady to me when she was an infant but a few 
weeks old. 

Ye Harpy Piper. 

A Scotch bagpiper, one Angus Gibson, died recently at 
Aberdeen, at the age of seventy-nine. He is reported to 
be the last of the Black Watch veterans of the Indian 
mutiny. Evidently, playing the bagpipes is not unhealthy. In 
times of peace the shrieking tone of the pipes is unpleasant 
enough to a cultured musical ear, but I think that any man 
who has seen an armed Scotch regiment march away to 
war with set faces and a swinging stride will agree that 
no music is quite as ominous and fiercely barbaric as a band 
of pipers. During the recent war some of Scotland’s ene- 
mies had good cause to remember the scream of the bag- 
pipes and the charge of “The Ladies from Hell.” But as 
the war is over the bagpipes now have no excuse for being 
so aggressive. The prophet Micah wrote about a good time 
coming when the nations will learn war no more, and when 
“they shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks,” but he did not venture to sug- 
gest that Scotch bagpipes would be made over into musical 
instruments, Perhaps he wanted some of the horrors of 
war to remain as a warning to the bellicose. 

SuLLIVAN’s “Rose or Persia.” 


Perhaps it is fortunate that Sullivan should have written 
music for comic operas which failed. By so doing he 
proved beyond all doubt the importance of the libretto, and 
it is instructive to note that Gilbert was the librettist of all 
the Sullivan operettas which have kept the stage. In “The 
Rose of Persia” are to be found many of the best musical 
numbers Sullivan ever penned. Every page is signed with 
his distinguished style. Probably the composer liked the 
Oriental scenes he had in mind and took great interest in 
the Dervish dances. But the book, unfortunately, was by 
Basil Hood, not W. S. Gilbert, and Sullivan could do no 
more than his own share. The play halts, the drama lags, 
the wit falls flat, the scenes fail to convince. In such sur- 
roundings Sullivan’s music seems like rich, moist English 
roses languishing in a shadeless desert. Music lovers there- 
fore owe the Sterling Mackinlay Operatic Society a debt 
for reviving this financially unprofitable opera a few days 
ago at the King’s Hall. The performers were students, of 
course, and no high standard of criticism is applicable to 
their work. The one noteworthy fact is that very good 
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music by a most experienced stage composer cannot redeem 
a lifeless book. There is nothing original in this discovery 
of mine. Perhaps it is hardly worth making it, for even 
Sullivan himself, with all his practice, was unable to tell a 
poor libretto in advance. 

BeecuHam’s Liapiities £2,131,571. 

When the Hesperian Naiads committed the body of 
Phaéton to the tomb they inscribed on the stone, accord- 
ing to no less an authority than Ovid: 

“Here is Phaéton buried, the driver of his father’s chariot, which 
if he did not manage, still he misdirected in a great attempt.’ 

I will leave it to the highly intelligent readers of the 
Musica Courter to apply this epitaph to Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who soared on the borrowed wings of his father’s 
fortune into the misty speculations of operatic management 
and is now an invalid in the south of France, while an 
English Court of Bankruptcy is examining his liabilities of 
£2,131,571. Opera comes high at ten and a half million 
dollars. CLARENCE Lucas. 


ZURICH ENJOYS MUSICAL TREAT 


Zurich, January 28, 1921.—Joseph Szigeti, the young 
Hungarian violinist, now professor at the Geneva Con- 
servatory, a post formerly held by Hugo Heermann and 
Henri Marteau, gave a recital at the Tonhalle, in which 
he even surpassed the success he recently achieved as solo- 
ist with the Tonhalle Symphony Orchestra. The opening 
number, Handel’s sonata in E major, was given with a 
beautiful singing tone in the adagio and largo, and with 
grandeur and spirit in the two allegros. His finest work 
of the evening, however, was Corelli’s “La Folia,” which 
one could not wish to hear more beautifully done, receiving 
the finest characterization of the different variations, and 
reaching a big climax in the cadenza. 

A highly interesting offering, too, was Hans Pfitzner’s 
sonata in E minor, op. 27, written in 1918. The romantic 
spirit of this work, its beautiful melody in the slow move- 
ment, the sparkling vivacity of the last movement, were 
done full justice by Szigeti and his partner, Prof. Wolf- 
gang Ruoff, from Munich, the latter excelling as a fine 
ensemble player, as he also was an excellent accompanist 
to the violinist in the other numbers. The sonata is a 
valuable acquisition to chamber music, showing the finest 
musicianship, besides being very grateful to the player. 

The closing group of the concert brought shorter pieces 
by Friedemann Bach and Pugnani in Kreisler’s arrange 
ment, “Sarabande” and “Tambourin” by Leclair, and Paga- 
nini’s caprice in E major, after which the audience de- 
manded an encore. Szigeti’s art is characterized by a large, 
beautiful tone, a great technic and deep feeling as well as 
fire, which is wisely governed by the finest taste and 
musicianship. 

RECITALS, 

Minna Weidele, the eminent contralto, closed her series 
of four recitals with an evening devoted entirely to songs 
by the Swiss composer, Othmar Schoeck. That the interest 
of the audience did not wane during an entire evening 
speaks not only for the fine gifts of the singer, but also for 
the composer’s ability. 

Helene Wuilleumier, who, although only twenty-two years 
old, is teacher of violin at the Geneva Conservatory in 
conjunction with Szigeti, gave a recital at the Tonhalle 
which proved to be one of the most enjoyable heard for 
some time. Her earnestness as a musician is testified by 
her program, disdaining all merely technical display. 


RISLER WITH THE SYMPHONY. 

The seventh symphony concert of the Tonhalle Orches- 
tra under Dr. Volkmar Andreae opened with the sunny 
symphony in C major by Schubert, which received a satis- 
fying rendition, as also did the other orchestral work of the 
concert, Hugo Wolf’s symphonic poem, “Penthesilea.” This 
is Wolf’s only work of that nature, inspired by Kleist’s im- 
mortal drama, and it exhibits superb ideas by the side of 
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less valuable ones. The soloist of the evening was the emi- 
nent pianist, Edouard Risler, of Paris. , 

Risler’s second number, Weber’s “Konzertstiick,” re- 
vealed the dazzling brilliancy of technic allied to the power 
of showing the real essence of the work, in its romantic and 
showy character. The audience wildly acclaimed his per- 
formance, which has not been equalled here in many a 


day. N.B 


Gertrude Tyrrell Engaged for Concerts in 
Panama 

The University Extension Society of Philadelphia was 
fortunate in securing Gertrude Tyrrell as pianist for its 
concert in Witherspoon Hall, Friday evening, February 
18, the other artist on the program being Agnes Reifsnyer, 
soprano and pupil of Mme. Behr. Miss Tyrrell is a young 
pianist from the West who has been heard this winter in 
a number of concerts, having played for the Arts Club of 
Washington and soon giving a joint recital at the Congres- 
sional Club. The early part of April she sails for Panama 
to give a series of concerts under the auspices of the 
Government. 

Miss Tyrrell has splendid touch and generally fine tone, 
both displayed to advantage in the following numbers 
Fantasie, op. 49, Chopin; waltzes, Brahms, and “By the 
Seashore,” Smetana 


Hislop i in Consort 


Now that the Chicago Opera’s New York season is 
over, Joseph Hislop, the Scottish tenor who created a 
favorable impression in “La Tosca” and “Madame Butter 
fly,” will start on his spring concert tour under the direc 
tion of William Morris. Mr. Hislop’s first New York con- 
cert recital is scheduled for Sunday evening, April 3, at 
the Hippodrome, and will be under the auspices of the New 
York Caledonian Club, which has arranged to assemble a 
band of one hundred pipers for the occasion. 
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GODOWSKY CHICAGO 
MASTER CLASS 


MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER 
CLASS for pianists at the Fine Arts Building in 
Chicago for a term of five weeks beginning June 
13th, 1921. 

This announcement of the first Chicago MAS.- 
TER CLASS by MR. GODOWSKY will be 
welcomed by the host of pianists and students 
who have long sought an opportunity to study 
with the great Master. 

MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholar- 
ship to the MASTER CLASS. Free scholar- 
ship application blank on request. 
Application should be made early. 
inquiries until further notice to HORNER- 
3000 TROOST 
CITY, MO. 


Chicago address will be announced later 
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CHICAGO OPERA ENDS SEASON HERE 
WITH FINE “CARMEN” PERFORMANCE 


General Director Mary Garden and Her Forces End Six Weeks’ Series Here in a Blaze of Glory—Curtain Calls for 
Everybody, But No Speeches 


Monna VANNA,” Fesruary 28. 


On Monday evening, February 28, the Chicago Opera 
Association began its sixth and last week of operatic 
performances in New York, presenting Fevrier’s “Monna 
" with Mary Garden in the title role, Lucien Mura- 
Prinzivalle, Georges Baklanoff as Guido Colonna, 
Edouard Cotreuil as Marco Colanna, Albert Paillard as 
Vedio, Constantin Nicolay as Trivulzio, Etienne Contesso 
is Borso, and Desire Defrere as Torello, The opera, which 
Giorgio Polacco, was beautifully and 
Mary Garden, as always, was a 
ision of loveliness. Her entrance in Act I was a cue 
for long continued applause. This role is especially suited 
to Miss Garden, who revealed her many charms through- 
out the performance. Messrs. Muratore and Baklanoff 
howed vocal and dramatic strength, and likewise received 
the applause which was their due. The audience was very 
large and appreciative. Hundreds were turned away un- 
able to find even standing room. 


Vanna, 
tore a 


Wil conducted by 
irtistically rendered, 


BARBER OF Marcu 1, 


Ihe ever popular “Barber of Seville,” with a powerful 
cast proved an attraction that filled the opera house, March 
l As might be expected, Ruffo dominated the scene. He 
was in splendid voice and gave great delight. The recep- 
tion accorded him was almost an ovation. Florence Mac- 
beth proved a delightful Rosina and fulfilled every re- 
quirement of the part. Schipa as the Count Almaviva was 
also in splendid voice and made the most of his part. 
He, likewise, received the applause of the audience. Mari- 
nuzzi conducted. The others in the cast included Trevisan, 
Lazzari, Falco, Alfieri, Oliviero and Civai. 


“THE SEVILLE,” 


“TRAVIATA,” MARCH 2. 


Vonderful 


interpretative 
heart warming 
ling brilliancy, 


in marvelous vocal and 
best role. With velvety tones, 
expressiveness, and—when required—dazz- 
she sounded the old but ever lovely Verdi 
measures. The death scene was a triumph of pathetic 
acting and made most of the auditors weep. The diva 
was acclaimed vociferously by the army of listeners. 

lito Schipa did Alfredo with grace, fervor, and tonal 
unction, He is a master or light tenor roles. The Germont 
Sr. of Galefi was not costumed nor acted in the proper 
Alfredo’s papa was not quite as dandified as 


Galli-Curci 
form in her 


was 


spirit 


GIULIA GRILLI, 


An artist-pupil of Alfredo Martino, who will make her 


mezzo-soprano of Italian parentage. 
ertensive range, 


debut in Aeolian Hall, 

New York, on the afternoon of Friday, March 18. Miss Grilli is a talented young 

What with personality, a rich voice of 

interpretative ability and excellent diction, Miss Grilli should 
meet with the approval of her audience. 


Galeffi made him out to be. In song, the baritone phrased 
well but was not too steady in emission. 


“JoncLeur pe Notre Dame,” Marcu 3. 


In the repetition of the melodious and touching Mas- 
senet opera, Mary Garden gave her usual finished portrayal, 
a gem of intelligent and sympathetic acting. Her singing 
was smooth, musical, and appealing. Hector Dufranne 
did a most human and moving piece of work as Boniface. 
All the other roles were filled to excellent advantage and 
the whole performance was an artistic treat of the first 
order, 

“OTHELLO,” MARCH 4. 


Charles Marshall was the principal star of “Othello” 
the Manhattan, March 4. In fine voice the tenor clighted 
with his beautiful singing. And equally as fine was Raisa 
as Desdemona, and her work was indeed worth going to 
hear. Rimini was a splendid Iago. Cimini conducted. The 
balance of the cast was also in capable hands. 


“Hamcet,” Marcu 5 (MATINEE). 


On Saturday afternoon, March 5, “Hamlet” was given 
its only appearance this season in New York at the Man- 
hattan Opera House by a cast that included Titta Ruffo 
in the title role, Florence Macbeth as Ophelia, and Cyrena 
Van Gordon as Gertrude, with Lazzari as the King and 
Dentale as the Ghost. It is only natural to suppose that 
Ruffo and Macbeth were the stars and the big audience 
gave them both a tumultuous reception. The baritone 
scored a great success in the, “Drinking Song” and there 
was a demand for its repetition. He was in unusually 
good voice and acted with his usual impressiveness, Miss 
Macbeth was a lovely Ophelia, both vocally and otherwise. 
At the close of the evening, she came in for her share 
of the audience’s favor, being recalled to the stage nu- 
merous times; finally she sang “Annie Laurie” before the 
enrapt admirers would leave the house. Miss Van Gordon 
was a handsome and full-voiced Queen and it is to be 
regretted that she did not sing oftener during the season 
here. Cimini conducted. 

“CARMEN,” Marcu 5 (EVENING). 

A performance of “Carmen” ended the Chicago Opera 
season at the Manhattan Opera House. There was a 
crowded house and a great deal of enthusiasm. Three 
of the principal roles were in well 
known hands, with Mary Garden 
as Carmen, Muratore as Don Jose, 
and Baklanoff—a fine artist and a 
great stand-by for the company— 
as Escamillo. New to the cast was 
Marguerite Namara as Micaela. 
The American soprano was in ex- 
cellent voice and at once made a 
distinct impression in the first act 
duet. In her big aria in the third 
act she did some really fine sing- 
ing and won the hearty approval 
of the audience, which bestowed 
a special round of applause on her. 
There were curtain calls for 
everybody after the end of the 
opera, but no speeches. 

Itinerary of Chicago 
Opera Tour 


March 7-9, Baltimore (March 7, 
“Monna Vanna;” March 8, “Tra- 
viata;”’ March 9, “Othello”’); 
March 10-12, ‘Pittsburgh (March 
10, “Traviata ;” March 11, “Lohen- 
grin ;” March 12, matinee, “Car- 
men;” March 12, evening, “Rigo- 
letto”); March 14-17, Cleveland 
(March 14, “Monna Vanna ;” 
March 15, “Lohengrin;” March 
16, “Traviata;” March 17, “Rigo- 
letto”) ; March 17-19, Cincinnati 
March 17, “Rigoletto;” March 18, 
“Lohengrin ;”’ March 19, matinee, 
“Rigoletto;” March 19, evening, 
“Monna Vanna”); March 21-22, 
Tulsa (March 21, “Thais ;” March 
22, “Traviata”); March 23-26, 
Dallas (March 23, “Carmen;” 
March 24, “Lohengrin ;” March 26, 
matinee, “Traviata;” March 26, 
evening, double bill); March 28- 
29, Houston (March 28, “Car- 
men;” March 29, “Traviata’) ; 
March 30, San Antonio (matinee, 
‘“Thais;” evening, ‘‘Tosca’’); 
April 1-2, El Paso (April 1, “Tos- 

, April 2, “Carmen”) ; April 
4-9, Los Angeles (April 4, “Othel- 
lo;” April 5, “Carmen;” April 6, 
“Traviata;” April 7, “Three 
Kings ;” April | “Lohengrin ;” 
April 9, matinee, ° na Vanna;” 
evening, “Elisir ‘d’Amore” ); April 
11-23, San Fra (April 11, 
“M Vanna ;” April 12, “Othel- 

til 13, “Traviata ;” - April 
14, “Three Kings;” April 15, 
“Traviata;” April 16, matinee, 
“Martha;” evening, “Faust;” 
April 18, “Rigoletto;” April 19, 
double bil’; April “Thais ;” 

a, 21, ‘Lohengrin ;” April 22, 

lisir d. amore ;” April 23, mati- 
nee, “Carmen;” evening, “Tos- 
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ca”); April 26-30, Denver (April, 26, “Othello;” April 
27, “Monna Vanna; ” April 28, “Traviata ;” April 29, 
‘Lohengrin ;” April 30, matinee, “Carmen ;” evening, ‘Elisir 
d’Amore’”’). 


BOSTON 


(Continued from page 31.) 
“The Nightingale and the Rose,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; “The 
Way of the World,” Grieg; “To a Violet,” Frank La 
Forge; “Song of the Open,” Frank La Forge. 

Mr. Kraft’s unusually interesting program provided 
ample opportunity and an adequate test for his abilities 
as singer and interpreter. His voice is of pleasing quality 
throughout and he uses it with praiseworthy skill. Musi- 
cianship and fine taste mark his work. But the outstanding 
characteristic of Mr. Kraft's art is his splendid interpreta- 
tive talent. Regardless of the source of his songs, this 
singer is equally successful in evoking the proper atmosphere 
for each piece, effectively sensing and transmitting its 
emotional mood, A good sized audience was keenly ap- 
preciative; and the singer shared the hearty applause with 
Mr. La Forge, who was of no mean assistance in the 
interpretation of this program. 


Peorte’s SympHony Gives ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM. 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer 
conductor, presented an all-American program at its four-. 
teenth concert, Sunday afternoon, February 27, in Conven- 
tion Hall. In detail it was as follows: “Comedy Overture 
on Negro Themes,” Henry Gilbert; prelude to Act III 
from “Azora,” intermezzo from “Cleopatra’s Night,” 
Dance of the Desert Girls from “Cleopatra’s Night,” Henry 
Hadley ; two character pieces after the “Rubaiyat” of Omar 
Khayyam, Arthur Foote; Symphonic Sketches, suite for 
orchestra, Chadwick; suite No. 2 in E minor, “Indian,” 
op. 48, MacDowell. 

A note on the program was to the effect that those 
planning contributions for the maintenance of these con- 
certs should send their remittence before April 1. 


HorrMANN Quartet Gives Last Concert or SEASON. 


March 2, in Jordan Hall, the 
Hoffmann Quartet (Jacques Hoffmann, first violin; Ernst 
H. Hoffmann, second violin; Louis Artieres, viola; Carl 
Barth, cello) brought its season of chamber music concerts 
to an end with a highly enjoyable program. It included 
for a novelty Brahms’ trio for piano, violin and horn, 
the last named instrument played by Max Hess of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The concert opened with 
Chadwick's quartet in D minor, number 5, and closed with 
Mozart’s quartet in E flat major (K428). The music from 
Brahms has a beautiful first movement. Chadwick's quartet, 
which was first played by the Adamowskis in 1898, is 
tuneful music, of a folk flavor, and is marked by skilful 
workmanship ierdashaait. It was warmly received by the 
audience, and Mr. Chadwick, who was in the hall bowed 
his acknowledgments. After Chadwick and Brahms, the 
music of Mozart was delightful in every respect. 

Mr. Hoffmann deseryes the gratitude of the community 
for reviving his excellent chamber music organization, The 
Hoffmann Quartet has this season presented interesting 
music, both classic and modern, and performed it with 
skill and intelligence. A continuation of this worthy 
experiment is highly desirable. - 


Max Rosen anv Vircinta Rea Divine 


Last Wednesday evening, 


PROGRAM, 


Max Rosen, violinist, and Virginia Rea, soprano, divided 
a program last Sunday evening, February 27, in Symphony 
Hall. Mr. Rosen played the following pieces: concerto 
D minor, Wieniawski; “Meditation,” Cottenet; “The Lark,” 
ae gy Turkish March, Beethoven ; “Wienerich,” 
Godowsky; “Romance,” Rosen; “Zapateado,” Sarasate. 
Mr. Rosen, who won a fine success at his début appearance 
here several seasons ago, confirmed the favorable impression 
that he made at that time—indeed, strengthened it. He 
has grown in stature as a violinist, musician, interpreter. 
His rich, full tone, technical skill and warmth of tempera- 
ment, combined with his modest manner, won him many 
recalls. 

Miss Rea disclosed an extremely light soprano voice and 
some flexibility in ornate music. She sang the following 
numbers: “Caro Mio ben,” Giordano; “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air,” Erne; “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” Bishop ; 
“Tu,” Fuentes; “L’heure Exquise,” Hahn; “La Capinera,” 
Benedict; aria, “una voce poco fa” (“Barber of Seville’), 
Rossini. 

Conservatory Notes. 

Edith Thompson, pianist, and Charles Bennett, baritone, 
the latter of the faculty of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, gave a recital before the Copley Society of Boston 
at the Harvard Musical Association, Wednesday evening, 
March 2, under the auspices of the music committee of 
which Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason is chairman, 

Miss Thompson played the ten preludes of Chopin, fol- 
lowed by selections from Ernest Moret, Selim Palmgren, 
Maurice Ravel, MacDowell, Mendelssohn-Liszt and Saint- 
Saens. On Mr. Bennett’s program were Chadwick's 
“Drake’s Drum,” “My Star,” by Mrs. Beach and “How 
Many Times Do I Love Thee,” by Arthur Foote, these 
representing Boston composers, and numbers from Lully, 
Godard, Widor and Henrion. Bey ost 


Estelle Liebling Scores with Stracciari 


At Springfield, Mass., last week, Estelle Liebling and 
Riccardo Stracciari gave a joint ‘recital at which both 
artists were the recipients of many encores and much 
applause. Mme. Liebling sang in Italian, French, English, 
German, and Russian. She opened the program with 
Stracciari singing Mozart’s “La ci darem Ja mano” from 
“Don Giovanni,” and closed it with him with Verdi’s 
“Vendetta” from “Rigoletto.” This final number had to 
be repeated. 


Schwarz Soloist with Philharmonic 


Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, will appear with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under Josef Stran- 
sky, in Carnegie Hall, March 13, singing “Wotan’s 
Abschied” from “Die Walkure” and “Eri Tu” from “Ballo 
in Maschera.” 
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MAX KOTLARSKEY, 


A young pianist, pupil of Albert Ross 
Parsons, who gives his first recital at 


Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday 
evening, March 19. 
FORTUNE 
GALLO IN 
CHARACTER- 


ISTIC POSD. 
The popular im- 
presario of the 
San Carlo Grand 


Opera Company 
is shown  here- 
with, photo- 


graphed with Hd- 
ward Smith, a 
writer on the 
Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Evening 
Post, who jggr- 
neyed to Atlantic 
City to secure an 
interview with . 


Mr. Gallo. 











































CARMINE FABRIZIO, 
Violinist, who has just. completed a concert tour, will 
give his only Boston recital of the season on Friday 
Evening, April 8, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Fabrizio'’s 
technical finesse, sound musicianship, interpretative 
talent and warmth of temperament are reflected in 
the Edison records that he has made. He has won 
critical comment of a very favorable nature wherever 
he has appeared, 


RUDOLPH 
GRUEN, 
Young pianist 
and accompanist, 
who is at present 
on tour with 
Paul Althouse. 
This picture was 
taken in San 
Francisco, one of 
the many cities 
in which he has 
played and won 
very favorable 
comment both 
from the press 
and public. 
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FORREST LAMONT, 
is Rhadames in “Aida,” in which role he 
has earned success with the Chicago Opera 


tssoviation, (Photo Woffett, Chicago.) 


MME. NIBPSSEN-STONE 
The vocal teacher of Neu 
her pupils, Frieda 
Hall on March 11, accompanied by Francis 
Rochen already has given recitals in Stamford and Norwalk 


York, who is pre 
Rochen, soprano, in recital at 


been singing at the Rivoli Theater 
during the winter. In May she will have the 
in a production of “Pinafore” at the 
Brooklyn. 
afternoon 
being a program of 
cellaneous program tm 


icademy of 


recitals at 





THE ART OF ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY, 

As demonstrated recently for three weeks in Philadelphia by the Theo. Presser Company. Although the publisher 

has a retail outlet of its own, it turned over its window to M. Witmark & Sons, whose songs are shown in the 

accompanying picture of the display. Among them are Arthur A. Penn's “Smilin’ Through” and “Colleen O’ My 

Heart”; Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Values,” “The Want of You" and “Pegeen”; Frank H. Grey's “Mammy 

Dear’; Ernest R. Ball’s “The Night Wind” and “Mother of Pearl”; Clay Smith's “Sorter Mise You,” 
Roma’s “Bamboo Baby.” 


and Oar: 


senting one of 
feoltan 


Woore Visa 


Conn. Elsa Gardner, mezzo-soprano, another pupil, ia 
scheduled to appear in Acolian Hall on April I with Coen 
raad V. Bos at the piano, Grace Foster, coloratura, has 


every once in a while 
leading role 
WV usic, 
Wme. Niessen-Stone has arranged three Saturday 
Wanamaker'’s, New York, the firat 
{merican compositions in March, a mis 
tpril, and an operatic one in May 
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YEATMAS GRIFFITH 


FLORENCE BACSETE, © Prima Donna Cahcsateras 
LENORA SPARKES. Lyrie Soprano, and other prominent Artists. 
Studios: 318 West 82d St. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 








sKERR 
BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN. ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 








$61 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 








SWAYN 


2404 Broadway San scat aks 
Waller 


Water ERali 
Wiliam Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 66th St., New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and wea sia 


‘Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, 
200 Bectdwey (cor, 80th St.), N. Y. C. Appointments by mail only 


Isaac Van Grove 


COACHING IN NEW YORK 


Studio: 220 West 107th Street 


EDOUARD COTREUIL 


LEADING BASSO-BARITONE 
Chicago Opera Association 


BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


New York Representative, Anna Therese Briggs 
314 West 72nd St., N. Y. Phone River 6941 


HELEN McCARTHY 


SOPRANO—TEACHING 


12 South léth Street Philadelphia, Pa 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass”’ Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
For outside beokings apply Roger DeBruyn, 220 West 42d Street, New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


| GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


STUDIO, 9091 EAST 93rd ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


LECTURE RECITALS 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Pianists Prepared 


WAGER Fiabe Public 





Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave. 





Tel. Schuyler 10099 








Phone: 
4816 Academy 





















































H.LE ROY LEWIS 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITALS 


For Information Address 
Miss Dick Root, Belasce Theatre Stadio, Washiagtoa, D. C 








Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 
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(Continued from page 12.) 
violin; Carl Wunderle, viola, and Walter Heermann, cello. 
The program was made up of difficult numbers, played 
with skill and smoothness, all greatly enjoyed. The fea- 
ture works were the Beethoven quartet in F major, and 
the Brahms quartet in A minor. 

Virginia Radcliffe Wallis, ninety-three years of age, a 
music teacher here for more than sixty years, died some 
days ago at her home, 3736 Beechmont avenue. She had 
taught more than 2,000 pupils. She was a native of Eng- 
land, and graduated from the College of Music at Lon- 
don. She is survived by a son and three daughters. 

The one hundred and thirty-sixth concert by the Trinity 
Orchestra, composed of sixty-five pieces, under the direc- 
tion of George R. Myers, was given on February 20, in 
the auditorium of the N. Y. C. A. The soloists weve Melva 
Clark, vocalist; Florence M. Jaynes, violinist: Ralph 
House, cellist; ‘Blanch C. Hunt, pianist; Arthur Graecfen- 
han, saxophone, and Herman Wehmeier, cornet. 

A quartet from the class of Dan Beddoe, of the ye 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, gave “Flora’s Holiday,” 
Kennedy Heights, February 20. 

Tom Hughes, a graduate pianist of the College of Music, 
gave a recital at the Odeon on the evening of February 17. 
as a compliment to the students of the coilege and their 
friends. Mr. Hughes served in thealate war. 

The Louise Law Trio, composed of Louise Law Cohn, 
and her two daughters, Marion Frances and Dorothy 
Louise, gave several recitals recently at the Wurlitzer re- 
cital hall. The program included numbers for piano, vio- 
lin and cello. 

Mrs. C. J. Broeman, contralto, pupil of Dan Beddoe, 
was soloist of the Orpheus Club concert on the afternoon 
of February 20, at the East High School, under the auspices 
of the Community Center. 

The Norwood Musical Club gave a concert on February 
16, at the Norwood City Hall. Among the interesting 
numbers was a talk on “Music in Its Relation to Other Fine 
Arts,” by Norwean Wayman. 

The Clifton Music Club held its regular recital on Feb- 
ruary 17, which included a number of novelties. 

The second organ recital of the Lenten series at the 
Church of the Advent was given on the evening of Febru- 
ary 20, by Gordon Graham, organist. 

The pupils of Mary Bennett gave a recital at her home 
in Norwood recently. 

The Scarlet Mask Club, of Ohio State University, pre- 
sented a musical comedy, called: “Oh My, Oh Mar!” at 
the East High School Auditorium, on February 12, under 
the auspices of the East High Community Center. The 
company is composed entirely of undergraduates of the 
University. Twenty-eight girl parts were taken by the 
boys. 
The third of a series of organ recitals given by Charles 
Gray on the St. Paul’s Cathedral organ took place Febru- 
ary 1 
Helma Hansen, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
gave a matinee recital of her pupils on February 9. 

Joseph Schenke, a Cincinnati tenor, has accepted a posi- 


tion as soloist at St. Mary’s Church, Hyde Park. 
W. W. 


La Forge Artists Assisted by Casini 


Frank La Forge the eminent composer-pianist, recently 
gave a most interesting concert in Middletown, Conn., with 
the assistance of Hazel Silver, soprano; Charles Carver, 
basso, and Gutia Casini, cellist. Miss Silver, the possessor 
of a voice of unusual beauty, and charming personality, 
won the heart of her audience at once in a group of songs 
by Mr. La Forge, which she rendered with fine artistry 
and poise. Mr, Carver, a favorite in Middletown, displayed 
his gifts in a group of classical songs. Especial mention 
must be made of “O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
by Handel, which Mr. Carver delivered with splendid art. 

Gutia Casini delighted the audience with two groups of 
cello compositions. Especially enjoyed was the “Zigeuner- 
weisen” by Sarasate, arranged for the cello by Mr. Casini. 
Seneca Pierce gave excellent support to Mr. Casini. Frank 
La Forge played superb accompaniments for Miss Silver 
and Mr. Carver (both of whom are his pupils), and ap- 
peared also as soloist, playing his own “Concert Waltz” 
with dash and brilliance. Among the most popular num- 
bers of the program were three duets sung by Miss Silver 
and Mr. Carver. 


Mana-Zucca and Stracciari in Rochester 


Rochester, N. Y., March 1, 1921.—Some time ago a most 
delightful recital was given by Mana-Zucca, composer- 
pianist, and Riccardo Stracciari, baritone. _Mana-Zucca 
contributed a number of her own compositions to the pro- 
gram, especially well liked of which was her “Valse Bril- 
lante” and her “Rachem” which Mr. Stracciari sang as 
the final numbers on the program, accompanied by the 
composer. The baritone was heard to advantage in a num- 
ber of operatic arias, including the “Largo Al Factotum” 
from “The Barber of Seville,” the “Largo” from “The 
Masked Ball” and the “Vision Fugitive” from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade.” After a group which included “The Bitter- 
ness of Love” (Dunn), “Mattinata” (Tosti), and “Si vous 
l’'avez compris” (Denza), he delighted every one with his 
singing of “La Paloma.” The concert was the final num- 
ber in the Paley-Rose series. » a 


Recent and Forthcoming Julievna Dates 


One of Inga Julievna’s recent concert appearances was 
in the East Orange (N. J.) High School Auditorium on 
February 1. It was the opinion of the music critic of the 
Newark Evening News that the florid passages in Mme. 
Julievna’s singing of the “Caro Nome” aria from Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” were delivered with considerable skill and that 
the D’s and E’s in alt were emitted with a firmness and 
delicacy that pleased discriminating hearers. 

Among the other recent engagements filled by the Nor- 
wegian soprano mention might be made of the Settlement 
Music School, Philadelphia, December 26; Ellis Island, 
concert for the immigrants, January 16; Paterson, N. J. 
January 28; Carnegie Hall studio, Women’s Philharmonic 
Society, January 30; Cooper Union, All Norwegian Night, 
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February 6; Women’s Press Club, Waldorf-Astoria, Feb- 
ruary 26. "After another engagement at the Waldorf 
on March 21, the next day Mme. Julievna will sing for 
the Fraternal Association in Steinway Hall, and March 28 
there will be an appearance for the Manufacturers’ Club 
in Philadelphia. This artist also has been booked for a 
number of Globe concerts. 


Sundelius to Sing Elsa 


The many persons who have watched Marie Sundelius’ 
upward career at the Metropolitan Opera House will be de- 
lighted to know that she is shortly—March 19, to be exact— 
to sing a new role, namely, Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 

Last fall all the cities on the route of the transcontinental 
tour of the Scotti Grand Opera Company paid homage to 
the voice and art of Marie Sundelius, and this winter her 
parts in the new productions at the opera have received 
special notice by the critics. On the tour, her Mimi and 
Ah-Yoe were much admired; at the opera, among other 
—_. her Nedda was acclaimed by the critics and public 
alike 

“My first leading Wagnerian role at the Metropolitan,” 
says Mme. Sundelius modestly. “I do hope the public will 
like me in it. Miss Easton has already given such a superb 
characterization of it this season. I will work awfully hard 
and try to give of my best’”—which is a great deal when the 
artist is Marie Sundelius. 

As for the public—Mme. Sundelius is rapidly acquiring 
a place in the affections of New York operagoers. Yet on 
this point, too, Mme. Sundelius is modest. 

“Perhaps it’s because I’m a prima donna without a tem- 
per. Of course, you would rather have me say tempera- 
ment, but I really meant what I said first, for, when you 
come right down to it, aren’t they both one and the same 
thing ?—except that the word ‘temperament,’ by some un- 
written law, is always applied to artists. 

“Some of the singers who have temperament spend time 
before a performance trying it out, instead of their voices, 
with the result that their interpretations of roles are always 
erratic—one night verveful, the next performance routine, 
because their ‘temperament’ has not been aroused. 

“Of course, all this foolishness is ultimately bound to show 
itself in the wear and tear of a voice, so that is why I re- 
fuse ever to get fussed and ‘temperamental’ before I sing. 
All I want to do each performance is to put the very best 
of everything I have at my command in the art of singing 
into that performance—and besides just a little bit more 
each time.” 


Ginrich Scores in Old English Songs 


Lillian Ginrich was ane of the soloists whose name ap- 
peared on the program arranged by the Philadelphia Music 
Club at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on February 27. She 
sang a group of old English songs in a Martha Washington 
costume, and rather surprised her hearers that a dramatic 
artist could sing a lighter program so successfully. Miss 


Ginrich was accompanied at the piano by Grace Bender. 


Business Houses Backing Newark Festival 


In furtherance of the plans of the Music Festival Asso- 
ciation of Newark, N. J., many business enterprises of that 
city have taken whole sections : seats for the torthcom- 
ing spring festival and are distrivuting them among their 
employees. As is well known, C. Mortimer Wiske is the 
director of the festival. 








THEODORE 


SCHROEDER 


The Eminent American Vocal Instructor Will Conduct His 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


at Lee, Maine 


APPLICATIONS NOW LISTED 
514 Pierce Building - - Copley Square, Boston 


DELUCA 


Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


“THE MAGNET OF 
BARITONES” 








Now Booking For 


May 1921 
and Fall 1921 


Exclusive Management: 
ROGER de BRUYN, - 220 West 42nd St. 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Zoellner and Noack Quartets Present New Works— 
Graveure, Pavlowa, Mary Jordan, Samuel Gardner 


Among the Visitors Who Charm—Winifred Hooke 
Soloist with Philharmonic—Alice Gentle, Mac- 
Donald Hope Trio and Buhlig Contribute 
Notably to Musical Programs—Notes 

Los Angeles, February 20, 1921.—Although music lovers 
were much disappointed to find the Grayeure program to be 
practically the same as the one presented here on his last 
visit, the audience which filled the auditorium from pit te 
gallery found no fault with it and demanded repetitions of 
every number. The Toreador song from “Carmen” was 
truly operatic and fiery. The Graveure French is beautiful 
and his flawless diction was marked. The program was 
made up of five groups of songs. Mr. Graveure had the 
efficient assistance of M. Edouard Gendron, who not only 
accompanied him delightfully, but also gave two piano 
numbers which displayed to advantage a fine technic and 
splendid musical feeling. 

ZOELLNER Quartet Gives First PERFORMANCE OF 
WHITHORNE Work. | 

The Zoellner Quartet gave the first performance of a 
new work composed by Emerson Whithorne and dedicated 
to the Zoellner Quartet at the fourth concert of the season, 
February 7. The composition, which is called “Greek Im- 
pressions,” has three movements, and the finish and musi- 
cianly care so noticeable in the work of these artistic play- 
ers helped to give it beauty. Beethoven’s quartet, op. 18, 
No. 2, and the Napravnik quartet, op. 28, were the other 
program numbers, both played with the smoothness and 
nicety of balance which are the satisfying features of this 
ensemble. 

ANotHER Noverty Given First HEARING, 

Another novelty was given a first hearing by the Noack 
Quartet, which played a composition by a San Francisco 


writer, Albert Elkus, and called “Serenade,” a quartet for 
strings. The new work was warmly received and the pres- 
ence of Mr. Elkus added to the interest of the occasion. 
Elizabeth Rothwell was the soloist and her rendition of 
some Beethoven songs was a triumph of musicianly art. 

Her singing of “Highland Laddie” was especially fine 
in tone, Scottish lilt and swing. Richard Buhlig, pianist, 
gave Mme. Rothwell the support of an exquisite and sym- 
pathetic accompaniment. 

A Mozart quartet, No, 12, in G major, very charmingly 
done, was the other offering of the quartet. 

PavLowA AND Her Company ENCHANT. 

Pavlowa, the incomparable, enchanted immense audiences 
for a week, The wonder of her butterfly flights and pois- 
ings seems more breath-taking than ever, and she has a 
number of dazzling creatures in her company who seem 
winged, among them Mme. Butsova and Olenva. Stowitts, 
the American dancer, was astounding and proved to be 
gifted histrionically as well. Volinine was fascinatingly 
lithe and graceful. “Amarill,” a ballet in one act, the 
music by Glazounoff and Drigo, gave the opportunity for 
beautiful color effects, and in this number Pavlowa was 
enchanting beyond words and Volinine came in for a share 
of the honors, 

Two So.oists AT PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, 

Singing with the Philharmonic Orchestra at a pair of 
concerts, Emilio De Gogorza, baritone, renewed his ac- 
—— with a Los Angeles audience. 

Emile Ferir, violist, played two of his own compositions 

for viola and ‘orchestra, and not only gave pleasure by his 


composition, but also demonstrated the beauty of the viola,. 


which in his capable hands seems like a mellow voice. Mr. 
Ferir is principal of the viola section of the orchestra, and 
to hear him as soloist was a real pleasure. Conductor 
Rothwell chose Brahms’ symphony in D, Sibelius’ “Fin- 
landia” and the overture to “Oberon” for these two con- 
certs, which were most enjoyable. 
WIinirrep Hooke witH PHILHARMONIC, 

That individuality coupled with fine musicianship form a 

strong combination was proven at the popular concert by 


the Philharmonic Orchestra, when Winifred Hooke, pian 
ist, won a triumph. Miss Hooke is quite different and has 
much to offer, notably poetic interpretation and a refine- 
ment that is exquisite. There is no lack of power, but it is 
only employed where stress is needed, and never exploited, 
The César Franck “Variations Symphonique,” which Miss 
Hooke chose for her appearance with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, was played by her in London, and at that time 
she is said to have memorized it in one week, Her splendid 
musicianship, her sureness and accuracy, were partly re 
sponsible for the enjoyableness of her performance and 
contributed to the perfection of the ensemble. That the 
accompaniment by the orchestra under the skillful direction 
of Walter Henry Rothwell was a joy, goes without saying. 
Many recalls and quantities of flowers assured Miss Hooke 
of the delight of the audience. 

The colorful “Scheherazade” suite, 
sensation when played by the orchestra recently, was re- 
peated on this occasion and was finely rendered, as were 
also the funeral music from “Die Gétterdimmerung” and 
the overture to “Oberon.” 

Auice GENTLE CAPTIVATES. 

Vivid Alice Gentle, actress and singer, assisted by Frank 
Moss, pianist, gave a delightful concert at the Ambassador. 
Her beauty, her charm, her lovely voice and personality 
are seemingly enough for one .person to possess, but in 
addition her ability as an actress so colors her concert work 
that her songs are more than just songs; they live and 
speak. Mr. Moss played brilliantly and created much en- 


which created such a 


thusiasm, 

Mary JorpAN AND SAMUEL GARDNER Give Jornt ProGram 
Tuesday evening, February 15, two artists on the Philhar 

monic Concert Course who are new to a Los Angeles audi- 


ence appeared in a joint program at the Philharmonic 


Auditorium. They were Mary Jordan, contralto, and Sam- 
uel Gardner, violinist. Mr, Gardner has a clean, crisp 
tone and a delightful manner of playing. His composi 


tions were full of charm, especially “From the Canebrakes,” 
which had to be repeated. 
Both artists were warmly received and their success was 
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enhanced by the exquisite accompaniments of Stella 
Barnard 


sto Hore Trio PLeases 


Che program given by the May MacDonald Hope Trio, 
February 14, brought out a large audience, including many 
musicians and admirers of the gifted pianist, Mrs, Hope, to 

hose skill and cleverness the trio owes its existence, and 
« artistic playing is always a delight. 

Ilva Bronson, cello soloist of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Leon Goldwasser, also of that organization, formed 
nsemble with Mrs. Hope. They played the Schumann 
: D, César Franck sonata and the Saint-Saéns in E 


May MacDo 


Buuwic Lecrures 


Richard Buhlig, the brilliant master pianist and lecturer, 
mphasized at his lecture February 16 the importance of 
learn to understand the meaning of modern 
should not be rejected because of its newness 
trangeness, but rather accepted and its revelation sought 

its influence on the music to come and the welding 
ic old with the new may be of tremendous portent 


Notes 


appearance with the San Fran 
Dyer, mezzo soprano, left for the 
East to join Lada, the dancer, _ whom she will be heard 
in March, in conjunction with the Pawling Trio 

Lester Donahue, pianist, will be heard here again in con- 
cert before his departure for Europe, and to assist him 
with a beautiful voice, who has not 
will lend her charming personality 


ng to 
isic which 


Following a successful 
cisco Orchestra, Maurine 


Reed 


heard here recently, 


Mary soprano, 


been 
ind gilts 

ildred Mar h 
with the 


extensive 


who was one of the soloists of 
Orchestra, has returned 
another California 


pianist, 
Philharmonn 
astern tour to enjoy 


last yeat 
Irom an 
miter 

The Society of American Music Optimists, founded in 
York by Mana-Zucca, has a branch established in Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Joseph Zuckerman is the president, and an 
attractive program featuring songs by Abbie Norton Jamie 
on, Frank Colby, Hallett Gilberté, Webster, Cadman, 
Samuel Gardner and Mana-Zucca opened the first meeting 
iuspiciously 

Manager L. E. Behymer is smiling and happy over the 
great audiences his fine attractions have called forth. He 
deserves all success for his earnest efforts in behalf of Los 
Angeles 

The February engagements for the popular tenor, Ray- 
mond Harmon, included concerts at the Huntington Hotel, 
Glendale, Howell Terrace, Angeles, with 
Constance Balfour; Green Hotel, Pasadena; Whittier, Cal.; 
M. P. C. Club, Pasadena; Garden Court Apartments, 
Hollywood, with Florence Middaugh, contralto, and Shake- 
peare Club, Pasadena, with Charles T. Ferry, pianist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dreyfus have returned from a trip 
around the world, bringing much new material for future 
concert work 

John Smaliman is having a tremendously busy season, 
rhis baritone sang at a Hollywood concert immediately 
after his return from a Northern tour. Mr, Smallman is 
very proud of his Mission Quartet, an organization of 
pupils who have sung at the Mission Theater ever a its 


opening 


‘CW 


Pasadena; Los 


MUSIC IS 
IN TACOMA 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
GIVEN A BOOST 


Credits Are Given for Work Along Musical Lines—Local 
Concerts—Notes 

Tacoma, Wash., February 20, 1921.—The status of music 
in the curriculum of Tacoma’s schools has obtained gen- 
eral interest through the high grade of pupils’ entertain- 
ments recently given; also through the announcement of 
the establishment of a fully accredited music department 
in the high schools. John Henry Lyons, director of music, 
inaugurated at the beginning of the last semester the en- 
larged schedule of a standard course, which places the 
study of music in the Tacoma schools on the same plane 
and basis of all other high school subjects, with the same 
amount of credits allowed toward graduation. W. G. 
Alexander Ball, music supervisor, whose work as a direc- 
tor of school operas is widely known; David P, Nason, 
prominent as an educator and orchestra leader, and Lucy 
S. Lamson, supervisor in the grades, are leading members 
of the music faculty. Interest in orchestra work has grown 
until there are now two fully equipped orchestras in each 
high school, together with a band, glee clubs and choruses. 
On January 21, at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Clubhouse the 
combined orchestras of twelve Tacoma schools, with assist- 
ing vocal and instrumental soloists from the grades, gave 


MUSICAL COURIER 


a largely attended Musical Revue under the direction of 
John Henry Lyons. 
LocaL Concerts. 

Sofie Hammer, lyric coloratura soprano of New York 
and formerly of Tacoma, was welcomed by a large audi- 
ence of old and new friends upon her appearance here, 
January 27. Miss Hammer gave an enjoyable program 
with oratorio excerpts, accompanied at the pipe organ by 
Clayton Johnson, and a varied selection of songs with 
piano accompaniments by Pauline Endres. In a charming 
group of Swe dish and Norwegian folk songs she appeared 
in the picturesque Hardanger costumes. 

Larger affairs included a concert at the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Clubhouse auditorium presenting Thirza Cawsey, 
lyric soprano, of Seattle; Rose Karasek Schlarb, accom- 
plished Tacoma pianist, and Mme. Kaethe Pieczonka, Ta- 
coma cellist. 

Tacoma Raynor Chapter of Annie Wright Seminary 
recently sponsored a delightful musical program compli- 
menting members of the Annie Wright Seminary Club in 
Seattle. Tacoma soloists appearing included Mrs. Fred- 
erick Rice, soprano; Doris Newell, pianist; Mrs. Edward 
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The accom- 


T. Ness, violinist, and Kirk Towns, baritone. 
Mrs. Charles 


panists were Mrs, R. D. Pinkerton and 
Mason. 
Tacoma Notes, 

Jan Russell, boy violinist, who has played in concerts as 
first violinist in leading orchestras of Seattle and Vancou- 
ver, B. C., gave an artistic recital at the St. Paul’s Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

Jane Oliver, Tacoma pianist, is in the East spending the 
winter coaching with prominent teachers in New York. 

Gaul’s “Holy City” was given on January 21, under the 
direction of Mrs. Charles Evans, by the augmented choir 
and chorus of Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, M. R. 


Althouse Pleases Oakland Audience 


Oakland, Cal., February 16, 1921.—Last evening, at the 
Auditorium Opera House, Paul Althouse, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, assisted at the piano by 
Rudolph Gruen, entertained a large and wholly appreciative 
audience. His program consisted of songs by Scontrino, 
Burgmein, Duparc, Massenet, Fourdrain, Taylor, Ward- 
Stéphens, Mana-Zucca, Clarke, Vanderpool, Russell, Walt 
and O'Hara. His one operatic aria was the “Celeste Aida” 
from Verdi's opera. In excellent vocal condition, Mr. Alt- 
house charmed his hearers throughout his program and 
come in for well earned applause. Mr. Gruen, besides 
furnishing very sympathetic accompaniments, was heard in 
a group consisting of the Chopin ballade in G minor, “Juba 
Dance,” Dett, and valse caprice by Rubinstein. As a soloist 
he proved to be none the less interesting. J.P 


Return Engagement for Liszniewska in Akron 
Following her success as soloist with the Cleveland Or- 


chestra at Akron, Ohio, on November 30, Mme. Liszniew- 
ska was re- -engaged for a recital at the Goodyear Theater 
on February 8. After the recital, Mrs. Frank Seiberling, 
who was entertaining Mme. Liszniewska, gave a reception 
in her honor, inviting all the musicians of the city to meet 
her guest at her beautiful home, Stan Hywett Hall. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO 
HEAR CHICAGO OPERA 


Symphony Orchestra Offers Varied Programs—Paul Alt- 
house Wins Applause—May Peterson Scores—Anna 
Case Arouses Much Enthusiasm—Pavlowa at Her 
Best—C. F. M, C. Prize—Pacific Musical Soci- 
ety Has Valentine Party—Herman Heller 
a Victim of Accident—Western Singers 
Triumph in “Fidelio”—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., February 25, 1921.—For the first 
time since the visit of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
1906, San Franciscans are to hear opera presented by one 
of the world’s foremost artistic organizations when the 
Chicago’Opera Association comes here in April for a stay 
of two weeks, Mary Garden, recently appointed as general 
director of the company, has completed the details of the 
tour to the Pacific Coast, and has set the date for the San 
Francisco opening on April ll. This engagement has been 
arranged through the enterprise of Manager Selby C 
Oppenheimer and the co-operation of one hundred guaran- 
tors who have subscribed the undertaking in order to protect 
the company’s board of directors against possible losses. 

The performances will be given in the Civic Auditorium, 
which will be transformed for the occasion into an opera 
house by the construction of an adequate stage and proscen- 
ium arch, the building of boxes, and the hanging of 
draperies. The repertory will include ‘ “Carmen,” “Thais,” 

“Monna Vanna,” *L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Faust, + “Otello,” 
“Il Trovatore,.” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Lohengrin, 
“Tosca,” “La Traviata, ” “Martha,” “Rigoletto” and “L’Elisir 
d’Amore.” The artists will be Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa, 
Frieda Hempel, Cyrena Van Gordon, Lucien Muratore, 
Alessandro Bonci, Charles Marshall, Edward Johnson, 
Forrest Lamont, Joseph Hislop, Georges Baklanoff, Gio- 
como Rimini and ae Galeffi. 


*, S. O. Programs. 


A sunny airs lured few habitues away from the 
eighth “popular” concert of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, Arthur Argiewicz was the soloist, presenting 
Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction et Ronde Capriccioso” with 
brilliance and animation. His reading was vivid and fresh 
in tone, sparkling and delightfully vivacious in manner, and 
masterly in clarity of technic. 

The program opened with the Massenet “Phedre” over- 
ture, followed by three selections from Berlioz’s “The 
Damnation of Faust”—the mocking “Minuet des Follets,” 
the filmy and evanescent “Danse des Sylphs” and the fiery 
“Rakoczy” march. The delicate reading of the “Danse des 
Sylphs” was received with a warmth of applause that re- 
sulted in one of the few infractions of the rule against 
encores. The second part of the program contained Liszt's 
second “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” Wagner’s “Traume,” 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” Schubert’s “The Bee” and the 
“Rienzi” overture. 

For the ninth popular concert the audience again over- 
flowed the capacity of the Curran Theater and received with 
many enthusiastic outbursts the program arranged by Con- 
ductor Hertz, Horace Britt was the storm center of ap- 
plause, winning many a recall after his three short solos. 
His offerings were Fauré’s “Romance,” with the assisting 
flute of Anthony Linden and harp of Kajetan Attl; “Le 
Cygne” of Saint-Saéns, with harp accompaniment, and 
Glazounoff’s “Serenade Espagnole,” with a pizzicato or- 
chestral background conducted by Louis Persinger. 

Lassen’s “Festival Overture” opened the program, fol- 
lowed by the second “Peer Gynt” suite of Grieg and the 
Britt solos. The second half contained two ballet numbers 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila,” Gounod’s “Funeral 
March of a Marionette,” Grieg’s “Norwegian Bridal Pro- 
cession Passing By,” the “Valse Triste” of Sibelius, the 
“Perpetuum Mobile” of Johann Strauss, and the “Theme 
and Variations” from Tschaikowsky’s third suite. 

John D. McKee, president of the Musical Association, 
stepped to the stage at the intermission to make another plea 
for the guarantee fund of the orchestra for the coming 
three years. 

At the tenth Friday concert of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Curran Theater, minor modes were 
presented only as fleeting shadows quickly disperse, an 
atmosphere of sunny radiance which could not but prevail 
during the B flat major sy gy cams | of Schumann, the “Rus- 
sian Easter” overture of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the G 
major harp concerto of Saint-Saéns. The Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff overture, heard here for the first time, is worthy of the 
title “tone poem.” 

Kajetan Attl was the soloist in the first performance 
here of the Saint-Saéns harp concerto. Assured virtuoso 
that he is, he surpassed himself in dexterity of technic and 
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brilliance of execution. The clarity of his arpeggios, sharp 
definitions of phrase and beauty of tone were admirable. 


Paut ALTHOUSE WINS APPLAUSE. 


Paul Althouse sang for an audience of the faithful fol- 
lowers at the Columbia Theater. There were moments in 
his program that fully satisfied those who have a certain 
ideal of a tenor robusto. Those moments were found in 
his readings of “Celeste Aida” and “Vesti la giubba,” 
wherein his virile voice rang out in the full sonority that 
overrides orchestral waves. Technical skill, vocal power, 
clarity of diction and a pleasing personality combine to 
make him an interesting singer with a compelling quality. 
His program began auspiciously with a group of Scontrino, 
Burgmein, Duparc, Massenet and Fourdrain, and included 
two groups in English. 

Rudolph Gruen at the piano supplied accompaniments 
tactful and sympathetic. In his solo group, the G minor 
ballade of Chopin, Dett’s “Juba” and Rubinstein’s “Valse 
Caprice,” he displayed a most promising artistry. 

May Peterson Scores, 

May Peterson, vocally graceful and personally charming, 
pleased a preponderatingly feminine audience in the Hotel 
St. Francis ballroom at the fourth of the music teas spon- 
sored by Alice Seckels, Having already made her impres- 
sion here two years ago, she came as no stranger. Miss 
Peterson is a singer whose lyricism falls definitely into tne 
category of the delicate. Her recitals are like exhibitions 
of fragile porcelains. She possesses the dramatic sense 
and can build a climax at will, but she seldom chooses to 
exercise that ability. Rather does she prefer light fabrics 
of tone, tenuous phrasing and the pastel shades of color. 
Were it not for her occasional moments of expansion, both 
in volume and emotional breadth, one would call her a 
worker in miniature. 

Her program was chronologically broad, extending from 
Bach and Mozart arias to Cyril Scott, Richard Hageman, 
Albert Spalding and Walter Kramer. Its heights of ar- 
tistry were reached in Messager’s “Jamais la vieille maison 
grise,” Staub’s “L’Heure delicieuse,” Dannstrom’s “Jag 
Tror,” Hageman’s “At the Well,” Scott’s “Unforeseen,” 
and the old Scotch lament, “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean.” 
Clarence Shepherd provided accompaniments finely bal- 
anced, musicianly and sympathetically tempered. 

Limpip Tones oF ANNA CASE CHARM, 

Anna Case attracted a large audience of song enthusiasts 
to the Columbia Theater February 22, and rewarded them 
with a score of charmingly presented numbers. Her beau- 
tiful limpidity of tone, fluency of phrasing, softly shaded 
outlines and graceful intonation are admirable. Her excel- 
lencies made their sharpest imprint in such pastels as 
Moret’s “Le Nelumbo,” Paladilhe’s “J’ai dit aux etoiles,” 
Sinding’s “Sylvelin,” Nerini’s “Noel” and Sibefla’s “Giro- 
metta.” Here the grace of technic and the fineness of 
shading were impeccable. 

As an exponent of singing in English, Miss Case takes 
high rank and is another one of the living refutations of 
the fallacy that Anglo-Saxon is not singable. Not a sylla- 
ble of her songs was lost, and this was equally true of all 
three of the languages in which she sang. 

Claude Gotthelf, who played the piano accompaniments, 
did excellently, and well deserved the applause he received 
at the end of the concert. 

PAvLOWA Proves Miracte or DANCE AS OF OLD, 

Welcomed by an enthusiastic audience that filled the 
Curran Theater, Anna Pavlowa returned to San Francisco, 
after an absence of five years, with a ballet organization of 
sterling mettle. The corps de ballet is of excellently trained 
material, and the orchestra, under the direction of Theodore 
Stier, was quite adequate in the musical scores taken from 
Verdi, Glazounoff, Drigo, Luigini, Grieg, Kallinikoff and 
other composers, 

A California poppy blossomed on the Curran stage, a 
big golden poppy with satiny petals and Anna Pavlowa in 
the middle of it. The poppy dance came as one of the 
divertissements, and ran away with the enthusiasm of 
the audience. It is a charming number, quaint and whim- 
sical and wind-blown, even as the poppy dancing in the 
sunshine and folding its petals soberly into sleep with the 
darkness. 

The divertissements won the greatest enthusiasm. Sto- 
witts appeared in a gorgeously piratical brigand dance. 
Marie Oleneva and Price gave a mimetic Arabian num- 
ber, and the charmingly quaint little “Scene Dansants” of 
Mile. Butsova and Vestoft came straight off an eighteenth 


century fan. 
C. F. M. C. Prize. 


The California Federation of Music Clubs announces 
that it will give a prize of $300 for the best chamber music 
work: trio, quartet or quintet for strings and piano in 
three or four movements, written by a California resi- 
dent composer. Two things are absolutely necessary. 
First that the best, most experienced writers of music 
among California composers enter the competition, second, 
that there be a rigid adherence to the highest standard of 
pel in the bestowal of awards. Therefore the com- 
mittee of American music of the California Federation of 
Music Clubs feels justified in stating that unless the manu- 
scripts meet the requirements of a prize composition as to 
excellency and superiority and have the unanimous vote 
of the judges, the award will be withheld. This decision 
is made only to inspire composers to greater and finer 
work, and to place the composition above question. 

Pactric Musica Socrery Has VALENTINE Party. 


The Valentine party and program presented by the 
Pacific Musical Society, of which Lulu Blumberg is the 
president, registered something unusual and excellent. 
Mrs. William Ritter, a past president of the Pacific Musi- 
cal Society and the founder and originator of the Junior 
Auxiliary, was the chairman of the day. She deserves 
unstinted praise for the program presented by the little 
children, who astonished adult musicians with their musi- 
cianly performances. The affair took place Saturday af- 
ternoon, February 12, in the ballroom of the Fairmont 
Hotel. The program was presented by the Sigmund Anker 
String Orchestra; Aurora Cravero, cellist; Katherine 
Wolf, flutist; Stephanie Krysiak, pianist; Marie Cannon, 
Clara Bercovitz, Hortense neon Constance McGaw, Mar- 
jorie Kahl, Virginia Dwight, Devona Dixie McDuffie, 
Joseph Hoffman, Emil Ho om Iris Curry, Vivian Con- 
don, Keneth Butte, Jeanette Davis, Stephanie Krysiak, 
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Eleanor Berlant, Sarah Kreindler, Frances Weiner, Donna 
Anderson, Alice Aston, Clara Bercovitz, Robby Brooks, 
Dallas Brown, Jeanette Davis, Roy Hans, Esther Heller, 
Joseph Hoffman, Arnold Schwartz, Lela Sommers, Harry 
Strauss, Priscilla Brown, George Currie, Morris Grubstick, 
Harold Harper, Frank Loskot, Ida Maizels, Sarah Marks, 
John Reznek, Rose Schapiro, George Scheneon. 


HerMan Herter a Victim or AccIpENT. 


Although suffering from injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident, Herman Heller, director of the California 
Theater Orchestra, conducted his band of musicians at the 
forty-seventh concert with Lizeta Kalova, Russian violin- 
ist, as the soloist. Her interpretations were marked by 
real feeling expressed with mature art and without the 
suspicion of sentimentality. The artist’s program number 
was the Paganini concerto, and she responded to two 
encores. 


The program included “Imperial Edward” (Sousa), 
“Naples Waltz” (Waldteufel), “Mefistofele,” selection 
(Boito), “Francesca Da Rimini” (Goetz). 


WESTERN SINGERS TRIUMPH IN “FipeLio.” 


The Western Singers, San Francisco’s first co-operative 
opera company, presented themselves in Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” recently. Serantoni conducted his singers through 
the mazes of the difficult classic in a memorable manner. 
Clare Harrington, as Fidelio, carried off stellar honors; 
her voice is large and luscious and perfectly suited to the 
music. Irene Meussdorffer was, the Marcellina; her lyric 
voice was in splendid condition. 

Giuseppe Carcione, who sang Florestan, made his opera- 
tic debut on this occasion, although it was unsuspected by 
the audience. He possesses a vibrant, expressive voice and 
sang his part with great intelligence and feeling. Freder- 
ick Wartord was the villain; his voice is a baritone of 
heroic proportions and, in spite of a cold, he proved one 
of the most valuable members of the company. Rocco 
was a fine bit of acting in the hands of Sylvester Pear- 
son; He has a smooth and ample baritone and showed 
complete mastery of his part. Carl Vinther was a buffo 
tenor with a generous vocal equipment. E, Rosenthal made 
a great deal of Fernando. He has a sonorous, deep voice 
and a splendid stage presence. 

The costuming was quietly perfect. The colors of the 
ancient Spanish dresses were cleverly planned to present 
one charming stage picture after another. 

Nores. 


The pupils of Giulio Minetti, violinist, teacher and or- 
chestra leader, presented their first program of the season 
at their teacher’s studio on Saturday, January 29. An 
excellent program was given and each participant reflected 
much credit upon the teacher. Those programmed were 
E. Feldheim, E. fgg Miss M. Goldsmith, Miss L. Wild- 
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urday afternoon, January 29, a large number of artists and 
professional pupils participating. A brilliant program was 
played with charm and finish. 

Evelyn Wilson, whose ig cantralto voice is gaining 
rapid recognition, sang at the San Francisco Musical Club, 
Thursday morning, February 3. She is a pupil of Mme. 
Cailleau’s. 

H. B. Pasmore presented Maude Williams, 
Edna Walker, mezzo-soprano; Helen Knapp, contralto; 
G. W. Rasmussen, tenor, and Douglas Allen, baritone, in a 
recital which took place in his attractive studio in the 
Kohler & Chase Building. The recital proved very inter- 
esting to the large number of friends who gathered to hear 
these promising pupils. 

At the California recently the audience heard some ex- 
cellent piano playing by Phillida Ashley and an excellent 
orchestra recital by Herman Heller and his fifty men 

A iy ee devoted primarily to the works of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, was presented by 
the San Francisco Musical Club in Native Sons’ Hall 
The participants were Christine Howells, fiutist; Marie 
Hughes Macquarrie, harpist; Miriam E. Sellander, so- 
prano; Mrs, William Ritter, Mrs. Thomas Inman, Marian 
De Guerre, Suzanne Pasmore Brooks and Mrs. P. H. 
Ward, pianists. 

Victor Masse’s 
Jeannette,” with Maurice 


soprano; 


comic opera, “Les Noces de 
Donnay’s short comedy, “Eux,” 
as a curtain raiser, drew an audience that filled the cozy 
auditorium of La Gaite Francaise. Anna Young made a 
charming Jeannette, singing with her wonted grace and 
freshness. of voice. Andre Ferrier was the Jean, giving 
to the role both its vocal values and its rustic humors of 
characterization, 

A group of intimate friends were the guests of Esther 
A. Mundell in her studio at a song recital given by Edil- 
berto Anderson, from Lima, one of her pupils 

The young Peruvian, who was until recently Consul ¢ 
Hongkong, is on his way East to continue his vocal eatin $, 
He has a rich baritone voice. 

To celebrate their new club quarters, the New Era Ex 
pression Society gave an entertaining musicale February 
15. Blanche M. Sanborn, M.D., was in charge of the 
affair. The pupils of Sigmunde Anker gave a number of 
violin selections and Elaine Thompson and Mrs. M. M. 
Hall gave readings. 

Albert King, pianist has returned from an extensive tour 
of California which took him from Chicago to San Diego 


one-act 


Mr. King enjoyed success everywhere and his work was 
heartily commented upon. In the early spring he plans 
to leave for Paris. 

Constance Alexandre, California mezzo-soprano, who 


met with such distinct success last season when she ap- 
peared in a twenty-four weeks’ concert tour that brought 
her into several Eastern States and who is spending this 
season in California, recently scored success at the Cali- 











berg, Miss J. Cummin, T. Wolff, Miss G. Waibel, B. Robin, fornia Theater when she was soloist with the Cali 
E. Risford, W. od and Miss E. Jurgents. fornia Orchestra under the direction of Herman Heller 
The second musicale by Swayne pupils was ‘held on Sat- & a. 
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Frijsh’s Personality Continues to Impress 


No matter where Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, 
appears in concert or recital, the following day the news- 
papers are sure to comment on her personality. Extracts 
from the Fresno Republican and also a paragraph from 
the Stockton Daily Independent are subjoined, and_ will 
give some idea of the excellent impression the prima donna 
is making on her Pacific Coast tour: 

Before her appearance we had heard of her wonderful person- 
ality. . . . Her voice was well trained and of good quality, yet 
there was more to her singing than simply a good voice. n her 
group of songs given first—in French—the song “Snow” was so 
weird, in the minor key, that it justly depicted what it set out to 
tell—that of coldness and whiteness. e scarcely needed the trans- 
lation of the Norwegian words to know that. ; 
_ Towards the last of the program, Mme, Frijsh gave her songs in 
English, and it was then that she really won the hearts of her 
hearers, The dainty lullaby by Cyril Scott and “Homing” by Del 
Riego sunk deep in to the hearts of the audience. Salzedo accom- 
panied her on the piano in these songs. But when she was re- 
called, she very simply sat down to the piano herself and sang 
“The Nightingale’ and a lovely French folk song, and her per- 
sonality was most clearly shown and satisfied the demands which 
had been made.—Fresno Republican, Janpary 18. 


Povla Frijsh grew in favor with her audience until the en- 
thusiasm ran wild and the huge crowd which taxed the capacity of 
the High School Auditorium, even to standing room, called her out 
on the stage five times, follawing her last group of songs.—Stock- 
ton Daily Independent. 


Newark Wants to Hear Seydel Again 


The accompanying tribute to the art of Irma Seydel is 
so obvious that further comment here would be unneces- 
sary: 

With only slight preliminary announcement, one of the most 
delightful of violinists gave two recitals in Wallace Hall last Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings. Irma Seydel was the artist, and_she 
was brought here under the auspices of the ladies of the Betsy Ross 
Circle, Ladies of the G. A. R., who for several seasons have been 
giving like entertainments. Miss Seydel is an American girl, who 
received most of her musical education in Boston. She has ap- 
veared at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival and with some of the 
seme symphony orchestras, The greater, therefore, is the regret 
that so few people heard her in Newark last week, for she deserved 
the consideration of all music lovers. 

On Monday evening Miss Seydel played as her introductory 
number the Bach concerto in A minor, Her concerto on Tuesday 

was the Mozart in A major, of which 
she performed two movements. The 
bach work was least satisfying of any- 
thing Miss Seydel presented, for the 
reason that her accompanist persisted 
in over-indulging in the use of sos- 
tenuto pedal. 
Miss Se€del draws a_ broad, rich 
tone from her violin, She has abso- 
lute command of her left hand, as 
evidenced by the perfection of her 
double-stopping and purity of intona- 
tion in harmonics. Her bowing is 
flexible, incisive, and its technic thor- 
oughly mastered. Not ‘only on the 
interpretative side did Miss Seydel 
display her artistic endowments, for 
she p.rformed several of her own com- 
positions, a charming minuet, a dash- 
ing “Caprice Espagnole,” and a 
solemn “Dirge,” all well written and 
beautifully played. A_ brilliant per- 
formance of St. Lubin’s fantasy, for 
violin alone, on the sextet from Doni- 
zetti’s “Lucia,” displayed rare com- 
mand of the left hand in iis double 
Miss Seydel also played excellently the 
Beethoven-Auer “Turkish March” from the “Ruins of Athens;”” the 
Schubert-Wilhelmj ‘Ave Maria,” Schubert's “The Bee,” the 
Achron-Mendelssohn “On Wings of Song,” and the Davenport- 
Engberg “Butterfly,” the latter entirely in harmonics. It is to be 
hoped that some local societies or managers may give Newark further 
opportunities of hearing this exceptionally fine artist—Newark Sun- 
day News, February 13. 


Oregon Pays Tribute to Gruen 


When Rudolph Gruen appeared as accompanist with 
Paul Althouse in his concert at the Heilig Theater in 
Portland, Ore., on Wednesday evening, February 9, the 
pianist also received the warm approval of the critics: 

Mr. Althouse has with him as accompanist and assisting artist 
a young pianist, Rudolph Gruen, who came into instant favor. 
Mr. Gruen seems to possess the two talents of solo work and ac- 
companying in equal degrees. His group of three pieces was en- 
thusiastically received and he gave two extra numbers.—The Tele- 
gram. 

The concert won much in musical value by the finely played piano 
accompaniments of Rudolph Gruen of New. York—accompaniments 
that had true silver-thread beauty. Mr. Gruen also played with 
marked ability several piano solos and displayed a touch of velvet 
in the Chopin numbers.—-The Oregonian. 


IRMA SEYDEL. 


stopping and pizzicato. 


Mr. Gruen played the accompaniments entirely from memory 
and in addition thereto gave a group of piano solos that pleased 
so well that he had to respond with two extra numbers and then 
bow acknowledgment of the applause many times. Gruen is a 
young pianist of New York yet in his twenties, whose technic, tone 
and interpretative ability indicate that he will find a conspicuous 
place in the concert field—The Journal. 


Critics Praise Willard Flint and Pupils 


William Gustafson, the young basso who made his debut 
with the Metropolitan Opera this season, has already 
made himself popular with the opera patrons. He has been 
entrusted with several important roles, and that he has 
been equal to their demands in the opinion of the critics 
is evidenced by the following: : 

The King Mark was Mr. Gustafson, who, although singing the 
part for the first time, did full justice to its mighty array of 
platitudes.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Mr. Gustafson’s fine, resonant bass also was heard to ‘ood | ad- 
vantage as the King, the fact that the opera was sung in En lish 
being most apparent in his vocalism.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

Mr. Gustafson’s King Mark had stateliness, sonority and sur- 
face cleverness.—Philadelphia Enquirer. . s at 

Mr, Gustafson has acquired his musical education “in 
America” and has been for several years a pupil of Willard 
Flint, the well known and popular oratorio basso and vocal 
coach. Another pupil of Mr. Flint’s recently scored a 
pronounced success in a recital at St. Faith’s School, Sara- 
toga Springs, of which the Saratoga Sun writes as fol- 
lows: 

Th il d faculty had a great treat when Henry Jackson 
Warren’ of Boston, Mass. gave an informal recital at the school. 
They were charmed by Mr. Warren’s pure baritone voice and his 
interpretation of the songs. They were particularly interested in 

lendid ¢ iation 


his sp sas 
Mr. Flint accepts a few concert dates, sandwiching them 
into a very busy season of teaching. One of his recent 





Boston ,appearances was in the role of Mephistopheles in 
Gounod’s “Faust,” and the accompanying salient paragraphs 
are quoted from the Boston papers: 

His Mephistopheles was the operatic touch i - 
pered ae a cold his Psy ~ lacked its pen ~ Hy iano Pb ag A 
more than made u it i i i 
| + teal Be A y the intelligence and dramatic power 





Willard Flint as Mephistopheles was excellent, Th h 
was the polished gentleman of the times, yet ever diinie’ =o 
the polish was the glint of the true character of his satanic majesty 
—Herald, 

Mr. Flint sang Mephistopheles with irili i 
that was well sulted ° the Sert—Fos. rt ee hom 


Balzac’s Home Now Used as a Concert Hall 


The event of Sasha Votichenko’s “Concert aux Chan- 
delles” which was recently given at Balzac’s old home at 
47 Rue Raynenard, Passy, was greeted with much interest 
in Paris, as Mr. Votichenko was the first musician to 
utilize this quaint dwelling as a concert hall. In speaking 
of this concert the Daily Mail said: 


_ Votichenko’s instrument, the tympanen, gives soft sweet sounds, 
its strongest sonorities being restrained and finely harmonized. e 
played an air by Rameau, the composer of “Caster and Pollux,” 
which was given for the first time before Louis XV, at a ball in 
honor of Queen Marie — insh otichenko also played some 
descriptive pieces in which Russian folk songs were woven with 
the sound of Russian bells, producing wild, romantic melodies on 
the strange instrument in its handsome wooden frame. 

Louis Schneider stated in the Gaulois : “The clever technic 
of _Votichenko is remarkable. He has obtained a very 
legitimate success,” Alexandre Brailowsky, the renowned 
French pianist, had this to say: 

This forefather of our modern piano, the tympanon, greatly sur- 
prised me by its sonorous depth and variety and by its tremendous 
power of vibration. Mr, Votichenko is its sole and most excellent 
exponent. His temperament is intense and refined, and his mag- 
nificently free and ¢incere rhythms lend themselves admirably to 
the most contrasting and colorful interpretations. The songs of 
old France of queenly grace, and the wilder songs of old Russia, 
vibrate under his fingers with equal fascination. 





California Calls Graveure “The Wizard” 


“Graveure as Tone Artist Scores Hit,” “Graveure, the 

a ; ; ’ eee ; 

Wizard,” “Versatile Artist,” “His Wizardry,” were some 
of the headlines in the dailies after Graveure’s appearance 
in Los Angeles on February 8. Further comments from 
the press are reproduced herewith: 

That point of wizardry which ‘casts a spell” over the American 
public has Been reached, beyond a doubt, yy Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, and one of the most accomplished of singers on the recital 
stage. ... 

_Popular operatic arias, ballads and semihumorous songs were 
given with that absolute control which is an amazing fact of 
Graveure’s work plus a faultless enunciation and diction, an entirely 
Gemees voice, and a heart-whole feeling for his text.—Los Angeles 
Jaily Times, 


_ Mr. Graveure is gifted with a voice of splendid quality to which 
is added musicianship and a surely poised dramatic instinct which 
finds its plane of ease either in sentiment and fervor or in the 
lighter comedic vein.—Los Angeles Evening Express. 


The play of varied vocal qualities from total falsetto to head, 
and back through the coarser mixtures to chest robusto, is wherein 
the wizardry of this great recitalist lies. Undoubtedly he has 
worked it all out for himself, for only introspection can acquire 
these super-vocal qualities.—Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


Phillip Gordon and Ampico in Recital 


Appended are some criticisms of Phillip Gordon in recital 
with the Ampico reproducing piano at the Junior High 
School Auditorium, Oil City, Pa., on February 3: 

Mr. Gordon, the distinguished pianist, has been acclaimed this 
season wherever he has appeared, Few pees could give a more 
electrifying performance of the Liszt twelfth rhapsody or “La Cam- 
a _ The great surprise came when the Ampico gave a match- 
ess repetition of his own record of “The Country Dance” by Bee- 
thoven-Seiss, The overture from “Tannhauser” was in reality a 
tour de force; Mr. Gordon turned the piano into a veritable or- 
chestra and swept aside the almost unsurmountable difficulties with 
absolute ease.—The Oil City Derrick, 


crowd to Ampico recital. 


Brilliant young pianist draws capacit 
raphrase rendered with 


He opened the concert with “Rigoletto” 
beautiful singing tone and technical abandon. The nocturne in F 
sharp by Chopin was played with depth and poetic beauty. ‘The 
Country Dance” by Beethoven-Seiss from Mr. Gordon’s own record 
was charming). it_was really a test to tell the instrument from the 
artist.—The Oil City Blizzard. 


A climax of interest was reached when Phillip Gordon played 
“The Country Dance’ by Beethoven-Seiss, and immediately after 
the Ampico reproduced the pianist’s own record with marvelous ex- 
actness.—Oil City News-Herald. 


Jules Falk a Serious Musician 


This is what the critics had to say after several recent 
appearances of Jules Falk, the violinist: 

Mr. Falk showed himself to be the serious earnest musician of 
clear thinking and fine “pow He bowed eoely and gy 
and drew a ciear, oo ‘and appealing tone. is technic was 
adequate and served as a means to the end—rather than for dis- 
play.—Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, January 11. 


The concert was indeed a delight to all who heard it, and should 
be a regret to all who did not go.—Bloomington Daily Bulletin. 


Falk is one of the few American violinists who haye really gained 
distinction, but such mastery of art, such brilliant technic, such poise 
and musicianship as he displays elects him to the little company of 
really great violinists.—The Park City Daily News, Bowling Green, 
Ky., February 7. 

In all the numbers of the tastefully arranged program the artist 
showed appreciation of their significance, and the purity of his 


tones, the exquisite touch, the power and eloque ° Pp 
were all evident.—The Lexington Herald, Lexington, Ky., Feb- 


ruary 9. 


Karsavina Dances to “Shepherd’s Hey” 


Percy Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey” has been added to the 
repertory of Mme. Karsavina, the dancer, The London 
Daily Mail of January 25 had the following to say of this 
number : 

Mme. Karsavina dancing 
Lane, W. C., added an English number to her repertory. 
“Shepherd’s Hey,” the music of which is by Percy Graii , The 
Australian composer-pianist, who of late years has lived in erica. 
“Shepherd’s ey” is a lively ingenious arra ent of an old 
English folk dance, and Mme, Karsavina appearing in black knee- 
breeches and a white blouse, fluttering white ribbons, mad 
charming thing of it. 





esterday at the Coliseum, St. Martin’s 
This was 
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Ruth Ray Creates Furore in Baltimore 


When Ruth Ray recently appeared in joint recital with 
Marcia Van Dresser at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
she created a furore, which called for a return date, this 
time with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, when she 
scored a veritable ovation, as the following notices testify : 


Miss Ray created quite a furore, being recalled again and again. 
—American. 


_She possesses the power, by simplicity of manner, to make a 
direct a 1 to her audience... . Her work throughout was 
poetic and always virile.—News. 


Miss Ray went far toward strengthening the deep impression she 
made at an early appearance this season, by giving a notable per- 
formance of the endelssohn concerto. While still very young 
she possesses a technic of the fullest development and a warm in- 
sinuating tone of refined quality. She handled the Mendelssoh 
war-horse with a surprising breadth of maturity of manner par- 
ticularly excelling, of course, in the more effervescent closing move- 
ment, allegro molto vivace. The middle portion displayed to goodly 
lengths the sonorous timbre of her tone, which (while not large) is 
of a succulent sweetness that accords well with this impressive 
movement.—-Evening Sun, December 13, 1920. 





Both the ee and Miss Ray were received with unusual en- 
thusiasm, liss Ray’s applause reaching the proportions of a 
genuine ovation.—Baltimore Sun, December 13, 1920. 


The solo part of the Mendelssohn concerto was played and played 
admirably by Ruth Ray. Despite her opearens youthfulness, Miss 
ay is a virtuoso whose art has a great deal of mature finish. Her 
style is well balanced, smooth and characterized by elegance, and 
her interpretations are replete with feeling. Her reading of the 
fine old score was marked with clarity of purpose and sympathy.— 
Baltimore News, December 13, 1920. 


Many Cities Laud Norman Jollif 


Norman Jollif has filled many engagements during the 
past few weeks and everywhere has been received with 
enthusiasm. Following are some press opinions: 

Norman Jollif dominated the performance (of “‘Elijah’’) by the 
beauty of his voice and fervor of his singing. His voice is musi- 
cal and vibrant, with ample power for dramatic moments, and yet 
smooth and flexible, His enunciation is remarkably clear.—Lowell 
Citizen, January 26. 


Mr. ae not only sets forth the spirit and color in text and 
music but does so with a masterly command of his expressional 
means. No more exquisite art in song has been revealed here this 
season.—Newark News, January 27. 





Norman Jollif added a very pleasing personality to a fine baritone 
voice, so splendidly trained and well managed that each new song 
showed new possibilities and style. He sang many encores.—Engle- 
wood Press, February 5. 





Mr. Jollif has a rich and powerful voice of excellent quality. He 
sang with admirable expression, fine dramatic sense and his enun- 
ciation was particularly good.—Mount Vernon Argus, February 12. 





Norman Jollif made a great impression and was warmly applauded 
for his really fine singing.—Philadelphia Record, January 13. 


To sing three distinct roles is no easy task, but Mr, Jollif was 
equal to the demand upon his artistic resources. His intonation 
was perfect and his fine rhythmical grasp gave distinction to his 
singing. His return will be welcome.—Newburgh News, January 19. 


Sturkow-Ryder a Favorite in Bloomington 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, the widely known and popular 
pianist, recently gave a concert for the children in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and delighted her young listeners with her 
excellent playing and explanatory remarks, Of the con- 
cert the Daily Bulletin wrote as follows: 

Outside the High School one small boy was calling lustily, ‘Hey, 
c’mon, cause we're goin’ t’hear a good old concert,” while inside 
every seat was occupied, and each bit of standing-room taken by 
a solemn-faced audience of little Americans, all eagerly listening 
to the splendid descriptive concert given by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder. 

“It is hard for me not to talk,” is the modest wy Mme, Sturkow- 
Ryder had of beginning her charming and helpful explanatory re- 
marks, She did not give these introductory remarks simply be- 
cause her hearers were younger than they some day will be, but 
she followed the method that is hers, of linking the spoken word 
with its attendant musical idea, and so, before each number she gave 
a bit of interpretation in so simple and attractive a way that the 
audience was hers. ; , 

Mme, Sturkow-Ryder is masterful in her playing, and her beau- 
tiful, full tone and ease of execution, as well as the lovely delicacy 
and daintiness of her ornamental passages, claimed the perfect at- 
tentiveness of all who were present. ‘She has been here several 
times before, and is, by reason of her playing, her personally 
magnetic manner, and her ability to combine the art of explanation 
with the musical idea, a great popular favorite. 


e “a 
“An Evening of Gorgeous Singing 

One of the largeSt ovations ever accorded Reinald Wer- 
renrath was when he appeared in concert with the Arion 
Club in Milwaukee, Wis., February 11. The audience and 
press were most appreciative. The Milwaukee Sentinel of 
February 12 printed this tribute to the art of the baritone: 

His appearance on the stage was the signal for an ovation that 
clearly showed the attitude of the audience and must have helped 
in bringing forth some of the finest singing heard here this year. 
Werrenrath has a personality which is alone worth a fortune, a 
simplicity of manner and a friendliness which makes each individual 
feel as though he alone was the listener to the songs, a gift which 
only a few of the great artists possess. And what a delight his 
program was, From beginning to end a collection of songs, not 
only of beauty but of the highest musical value, evidencing unre- 
mitting study and research, for a Werrenrath program is never a 
hackneyed one. His singing is so replete with ease, so perfect in 
intonation, so exquisite of diction, that one inwardly wonders where 
and when the English language achieved the ‘‘blackeye” that it so 
constantly wears, And not only in English does he excel, but in 
his French there is a clarity that is wonderful. Few singers have 
the repose and authority which characterize his delivery, and 
through it all is the imaginative interpretation conveyed by the 
lyrical beauty of his voice. . It was an evening of gorgeous 
singing. 


John Hand Sings at Miami University 


In reporting John Hand’s appearance at the Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, the University Weekly had this to 
Say: ; . 

About the usual number of people were present and gave the 
singer an enthusiastic hearing. Physically, Mir. Hand is an im- 
pressive figure and one was not surprised that his voice is robust 
rather than lyric. His voice has ample range and power His breath 
control, phrasing and dynamic contrasts were admirable at all times. 
His interpretations were in keeping with the best traditions and 
indicated careful study and were Of the songs Dg wre 
Campbell-Tipton’s “Crying of ater” was the outstanding feature. 


“Apocalypse” Prize Awarded 

The $5,000 prize for the oratorio, “The Apocalypse,” 
with text by Pauline Arnoux McArthur and Henri Pierre 
Roché, has been awarded to Paolo Gallico, so the Musica. 
Courter learns, although public notice of the judges 
choice has not yet been made. The plan is to give the first 
performance of the work at the biennial conference of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs which takes place 
at the Tri-Cities (Rock Island, Davenport and Moline) 


June. 
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Answers to letters received in this 7_ are 
published as Lav ry Aa possible. The large number 
e 


of inquiries and tation of space is responsible 


for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


Viotin Notes. 


“I have been an enthusiastic reader of your columns for the 
last fifteen years, and now wish to ask you for some informa- 
tion. My daughter has been taking violin lessons for the past 
three years, I changed her first teacher; her next teacher told 
me that he is teaching her the names of the notes of the violin 
clef. Is that a necessity to her violin study, or not?” 

It would seem as if one of the first things to be taught a violin 
pupil would be the names of the notes on the instrument. If a 
wrong note is played and the teacher says “You played <A, it 
should be F,” how is the pupil to know where to find F unless the 
names of the notes in the clef are at her “finger ends”? If, 
at the end of three years, your daughter is just learning the names 
of notes, it must be there is some fault in whatever method her 
first teacher taught. You should be glad that she has a competent 
teacher now. If you have a teacher for her in whom you have 
confidence, follow his advice and instructions; he is, if a good 
teacher, interested in the advancement of his pupil, doing what he 
considers the best thing for her. But be sure you have a good, 
competent teacher, which would seem to be so in this case, as he 
is trying to repair the mistakes or neglect of his predecessor, 


FLAGLer Prizes. 

“May I ask you to inform me who was the lucky winner of 
the first prize, and who of the second prize of the New York 
any Orchestra (Walter Damrosch) Flagler competition 
of $1,000 and $500 respectively?” 

As yet there has been no decision made in the matter of the 
Flagler prizes. The scores are still in the hands of the judges, 
and it will probably be another month before a lefinite decision is 
arrived at. 

Annié Louise Cary. 

“Will you kindly tell me through your interesting column of 
the Musica Courter whether or not Annie Louise Cary is 
still living? If she is, please give me her address.” 
_Annie Louise Cary is still living in Norwalk, Conn, 

ried name is Raymond. 
FERDINAND DEULEY. 

“Can you give me the address of Ferdinand Deuley if he is 
still alive?” 

Will some one of the readers of the Information Bureau send in 
the address of the above named, should he still be living? 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS, 

“IT am a vocal student and would like to gain experience sing- 
ing in amateur theatricals and concerts. Could you advise me 
how to go about it? To whom should I apply?” 

Apply to Mrs. Z. B. Wood, St. Andrew Hotel, Broadway and 
72nd street, New York City. 

Stupy Course ror CLus, 

“Could you tell me of some way I could get suitable pro- 
grams for music study work? This year our club is studying 
modern opera and oratorio, We have sixteen programs during 
the year and I would like to know of some outline of study 
that would be interesting. Our club consists of vocal and 
piano students.” 

Has your club ever taken up the subject of American composers 
and their music? It is a most interesting and fertile subject, one 
that is attracting much attention, and one that should be of special 
interest to students. There is such a field to draw from that six- 
teen programs could be easily made, and of course the history of 
the composers is of particular value to young Americans who are 
interested in music. You could have a loupe variety of programs, 
for the compositions range through all the different branches, opera, 
oratorio, for orchestra, for all sorts of instruments, songs, ballads, 
duets, sacred music, and then the “popular” not only of vocal 
music but of instrumental as well. Yo other country has such a 
rich collection of what is called “negro melodies.” Stephen C. 
Foster is well worth study; then, with the beginning of music in 
New England, you would find you had more material to draw from 
than you could possibly make use of. Do you ever have a paper 
read at some of your musicals? A short and “light” paper about 
some special man or woman whose music is being sung and played 
at the time, usually proves of interest not only to a club but also 
to the audience assembled. There is a long list of American 
women composers who are well worth study, and a program or two 
of women’s compositions would make a change. If you have studied 
American music, write again and another suggestion will be made. 
The writer understands from your letter that you wish the outline 
for next year’s work. 


Snort Course For PIANo, 


“Being a constant reader of your publication and a friend of 
music, but without self-expression on any instrument, I am writ- 
ing you wishing to know if there is any short course [ could take 
up on my favorite instrument, the piano. I do not wish to study 
professionally, but only for self entertainment as I am a man 
of forty and I guess too old now to think of it professionally. 
What do you think of a conservatory? I think they would he 
too detailed for me. I would like something concise and short. 
would appreciate your advice, knowing your authority to 
speak,” 

The Information Bureau agrees with your idea that a conservatory 
would be too detailed for you; a certain routine is maintained and 
you want something quite out of the regular course of things. A 
private teacher, if you could find one who would understand ex- 
actly what you wish to accomplish and “condense” it for you, 
would be better in the opinion of the writer. You j 


Her mar- 


realize of 
course that in a great measure it depends upon yourself; that is, 
the amount of time you are willing to devote to practice. As you 
are enthusiastic about it, undoubtedly you would make good progress. 
It is tedious at first, with the “five finger” exercises, and also 
tedious for those who have to hear the practicing, but as you are 
anxious to learn, it ought to be easy for you. You must acquire 
a certain facility in playing the notes, however, no matter how lit- 
tle or much you wish to make use of your knowledge. Select a 
good teacher and practice faithfully. 

There are crs schools in the public school department, but 
it is probable that the rules would not allow of any variation from 
the prescribed course. 

OPERAS AND ORATORIOS, 


“Would you be kind enough to send me a list of operas and 
oratorios that would be suitable for music club work? That is, 
for their study during next season. We have had a successful 
year and want something interesting for next; we think operas 
and oratorios would be good subjects. Can you make any other 
suggestion?” 

No, your idea of operas and oratorios is an excellent one, and 
ought to prove not only interesting but also valuable to the club. 
Here is a list that may assist you: the Wagner operas; all 
the Puccini operas; “Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns; ‘‘Pelleas 
and Melisande,” Debussy; “Arienne et Barbe-Bleue,” Paul Dukas; 
“Tewels of the Madonna,” olf-Ferrari; ‘“‘Shanewis,’"’ Cadman; 
“Falstaff,” Verdi. For the oratorios: “Messiah,” Handel; Passion 
Music, Bach; “Elijah,”” Mendelssohn; “Dream of Gerontius,” Elgar; 
“Hora Novissima,” Parker; “Beatitudes,” César Franck; Requiem, 
Verdi. 

In outlining a course of study, you of course ought to know 
the history of the composer; that should be the beginning. Then 
when the work was written, its first production—all preliminary 
to the study of the music, The “story” also is an interesting part 
of the club study, for so few people have any idea what the opera 
is about; all they consider is the music. You probably have a good 
library in your city, where you could obtain reference books. You 
ought to have a valuable year’s work, a year that should be of great 
interest to the club and also educational. Why not have a paper 
read at one of the programs on whatever composer or work you 
are giving at the time? Not a lengthy paper, but something that 
will hold the attention for a brief period. 
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STEINWAY—a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 


SCHOOL MUSIC OF TODAY 


The Present Status of School Music and Some Modern Tendencies 








The accomplishments of school music are not without 
number. We hear a great deal about the efficiency of the 
teaching of required academic subjects, and a great deal 
about the inefficiency of music teaching.. It is well to give 
a little thought to some problems before a public exhibi- 
sions of arithmetic study in the elementary grades! Add 
necessity for the teaching of mathematics. Take the divi- 
sions of arithmetic study in the elementary grades; Add 
to this algebra, geometry, etc., of the secondary course, 
and after twelve years of intensive study the average man 
is just about able to do the four simple processes of arith- 
metic, and precious little of these with any great degree 
of accuracy. 

Consider for a moment history and geography. The 
ancient method of teaching history concerned the memor- 
izing of particular chronological dates. The wise educa- 
tor of today treats history rather from the standpoint of 
cause and effect, than the number of men killed in battle. 
The subject of geography consisted of memorizing maps 
and the capitals of certain countries without any regard 
for the commercial, mercantile and political affairs which 
absolutely make one country different from the other one. 
How much history and geography does the average high 
school graduate really know? The same is true of English 
grammar. After many years of intensive applications it 
is not an uncommon thing to hear a high school graduate 
say, “There ain't no sense to the rules of grammar,’ 

English literature suffers less from this criticism than 
any other form of study, because the student gets a certain 
amount of entertainment out of the performance of his 
duties in this regard. 

Tue TrutwH Asout Music. 

As we have frequently stated, when we take into con- 
sideration the small amount of time devoted to the teaching 
of music as compared with the study of music and the 
ultimate results compared with other subjects, if carefully 
evaluated, would no doubt prove that inefficiency in 
teaching is not wholly confined to the teaching of music. 
When we consider the real value of music and its object 
in life, then we are forced in truth to say that the greatest 
good can not be accomplished if we confine ourselves 
merely to the teaching of sight singing. There is some- 
thing bigger and broader in education than the mere mas- 
tery of technic. No artist is a great artist who does not 
understand the mechanics of his profession, and as it is 
true in painting and sculpture, so it is true in music, that 
the inspired genius becomes great when he thorough'y 
understands the technic of his art. This is the reason why 
it is necessary in the training of little children to select 
certain definite forms of instruction which are thoroughly 
drilled and equated in his general instruction. 

Today there is more serious effort really to teach music 
than has ever been made in the past. It is true that a 
certain amount of formalism has been pushed aside to 
make room for the more valuable elements which work 
toward efficiency in teaching. For example: the attempt 
at segregation of pupils in high school—those who are 
talented and those who are not talented. The same type 
of instruction should not be given to both classes. If pub- 
lic education provides for a certain amount of instruction 
in vocational subjects and manual arts, why is it not just 
as fair to make it possible for the talented pupils to spe- 
cialize in music? It does seem that with the great liberal 
advance which has been made in education that the 
ancient standards could well afford to be upset, and some- 
thing real progressive take its place. 

Mass instruction is by no means comparable to individ- 
ual instruction, and it is difficult for the private teacher of 
music to understand the viewpoint of the school teacher. 
The same methods can not be employed in both cases, and 
naturally the material used in instruction must differ. 


Tue Onyect or APPRECIATION. 

For many years the subject of appreciation of music in 
universities and conservatories was unfortunately coupled 
with the history of music. For a very well known reason most 
histories of music were written after the same pattern, the 
only difference being that some contained more informa- 
tion than others, and this information presented in a more 
attractive way. According to our present standards it is 
almost inadvisable to couple appreciation with history. The 
subjects are entirely different when viewed from the stand- 
point of the layman. The high school is not a place for 
specialization, The main object is to present as general a 
training as is possible for the average child who must 
absorb this information at the same time that his co-worker 
is receiving similar instruction. It is very difficult to reach 
the individual and inspire interest when we consider that 
in order to appreciate music it is absolutely necessary for 
him to know all about the Chinese and the Hindu. The 
only practical approach to the subject, if we really desire 
to teach everyone to appreciate music, is to train how to 
listen intelligently to-the music of today, and not what 
transpired hundreds and hundreds of years ago. Practi- 
cally every progressive school system in the country is 
doing this today. They are working from the known to 
the unknown, which is by far the better method, because 
it teaches the child to search out for himself the hidden 
beauties of the subject. 

Mopvern TENDENCIES. 

The same change which has come over the high school 
curriculum is permeating the elementary work. Even in 
the kindergarten stage very practical results have been 
accomplished in training the I:ttle ones to listen to music 
and distinguish certain rhythmic forms. In place of hav- 
ing them always trying to do the thing in the elementary 
classes, more effort is being made to teach interpretation 
rather than sight reading, and it will take some time to fol- 








low up this method and determine whether or not pro- 
ficiency in this direction is more important than proficiency 
in sight reading. We always have with us destructionists 
who condemn without any positive suggestions as to how 
they might build up. Experience is after all the greatest 
teacher, and those who have actually worked out problems 
are ina position to judge. 

If music has any particular function in the life of the 
ordinary citizen that function appears to be the great 
leveller of consciousness, and the builder of inspiration. 
We some times doubt whether God meant all people to be 
the same. Put any five people on the shore of Lake 
Lucerne and you will have five different interpretations 
of nature. Another five people studying the famous Ma- 
donna will read into the expression of the face five differ- 
ent emotions. So it is true in music. The same composi- 
tion can not affect us all in the same way, and it is our 
privilege to let that music affect us in terms of our own 
feelings. 

Therefore, school music of today must embody not only 
the technical elements which are so essential, but also the 
study of the effect which music should have when properly 
performed. There is no doubt that choral singing as a 
school proposition has more to do with real school spirit 
than any other branch of work. It is the greatest coordi- 
nating influence in education and teaches young America 
how to work together. It is unfortunate that these fine 
influences are so quickly dissipated when the pupils go 
into business life where there seems to be a constant effort 
to reach ahead of your neighbor rather than to work along 
with him. We fear that the schools will never be able to 
combat the great influence which works so easily to destroy 
the ideals of universal brotherhood. The average person 
never fully appreciates the great task which is involved 
in creative work, nor does that person show a willingness 
to inquire into the exact thing which was in the mind of 
the composer at the time the creative work took place. 

Many people have no doubt read Tennyson’s “Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” and have found in it only words, when 
others have been moved and stirred beyond what the words 
themselves ‘could convey. Appreciation after all is an 
attitude of mind—an interpretation of mood, an awak- 
ener of emotion—and there is no more fertile field than the 
mind of a little child. 


George D. Haage’s Subscription Series Ends 
George D. Haage brought the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, Josef Stransky, conductor, to Reading, Pa., on 
February 16 for his fifth subscription concert at the Rajah 
Theater. Henry Hadley conducted the orchestra in an 
excellent performance of his own rhapsody, “Culprit Fay.” 
The sixth and last concert in the series was given on 
March 7 by Theo Karle, tenor, and the Elshuco Trio. 


Beatrice Martin Recovering 


Beatrice Martin, the soprano, is recovering from a severe 
attack of tonsillitis. As soon as she is well enough, she will 
resume her professional activities. 
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NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY’S 
FESTIVAL PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


The Bach Choir, Noted Soloists and New York Symphony Orchestra to Participate—Six Concerts to Be Given from 
March 29 to April 4 


The Oratorio Society of New York, of which Walter 
Damrosch is the conductor, announces as follows the com- 
plete program for the wes nag festival, commencing March 
29, in the Manhattan Opera H ouse : 

First concert, Tuesday evening, March 29, will be 
Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade” with the Oratorio Society 
chorus, 600 school children’s voices and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra of 110 musicians and the following solo- 
ists: Mabel Garrison, Ottilie Schillig, Mario Chamlee, 
Royal Dadmun, Ada Tyrone, Adelle Parkhurst, Mabel 
Leonard and Jeanne Laval. Second concert, Wednesday 
evening, March 30, will be given to Bach’s “St, Matthew 
Passion” with a double festival chorus, double orchestra, a 
boys’ vested choir numbering 150 voices, contributed 'by 
the Episcopal churches of Brooklyn, and Marie Sundelius, 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, George Meader, Reinald Werrenrath 
and Nelson Illingworth, soloists. No concert will be given 
on Thursday, as that day will be devoted to rehearsals. 

Third concert, Friday evening, April 1, 
Edward Elgar’s sacred cantata, “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
founded on the poem by Cardinal Newman, with the festi- 
val chorus and the New York Symphony Orchestra. Frieda 
Klink, Orville Harrold and Fred Patton will appear as solo- 
ists. Fourth concert, Saturday afternoon, April 2, will be 
devoted to a Bach-Wagner program in which the celebrated 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem will unite with the Oratorio So- 
ciety chorus and the New York Symphony Orchestra. The 
soloists will be Florence Easton and Clarence Whitehill. 
The Bach Choir, under the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
will sing the following Bach chorales: “How Shall I Fitly 
Meet Thee?” “This Proud Heart Within Us Swelling,” 
“Oh, Mighty King, Eternal Is Thy Glory,” and “Lord 
Jesus, Thy Dear Angel Send.” The choir also will sing 


will consist of © 


two choruses from Bach’s B minor mass, Qui tollis peccata 
mecundi” and “Confiteor unum baptisma.” The New York 
Symphony Orchestra, augmented to 130, will play two Bach 
compositions, air on ‘the G string and gavotte in E, under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch. 

Part two of this program will consist of Wagner selec- 
tions in which the Oratorio Society and the Bach Choir 
will unite under the direction of Walter Damrosch, Mr. 
Damrosch has selected for performance in this section of 
the program four excerpts from “Tannhauser”: Overture, 
Elizabeth's air (Act 2), sung by Mme, Easton; ‘march and 
chorus, “Hail, Bright Abode,” and “Song to the Evening 
Star,” sung by Mr. Whitehill; the choral, “Awake,” from 
“The Mastersingers,” will be given by the united choruses, 
and two selections from “Valkyrie,” “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
and Brunnhilde’s Plea, Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm, 
with Mme. Easton as Brunnhilde and Mr. Whitehill as 
Wotan. 

Fifth concert, Saturday evening, April 2, will be Verdi's 
Requiem, with the festival chorus and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of Walter Damrosch, 
and with Frances Peralta, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Mario 
Chamlee and Fred Patton as the soloists. 

Sixth performance, Monday evening, April 4, will be the 
first presentation in New York of Margaret Anglin in a 
dramatic performance of the “Iphigenia in Aulis” of 
Euripides, with incidental music by Walter Damrosch. 
Miss Anglin will be supported by a distinguished cast. 
Merle Alcock will be the soloist. This performance will 
mark the farewell appearance of Walter Damrosch as con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society of New York, Mr. Damrosch 
having recently announced his retirement from the Oratorio 
Society conductorship, 








DENVER BUSY MUSICALLY 





Toscha Seidel, New York Chamber Music Society, Anna 
Case, Alberto Salvi, Hofmann and Godowsky Are 
Heard—Local Artists Add to the List 
of Concert Givers 

Denver, Colo., February 16, 1921.—The last fortnight has 
brought to Denver a notable series of musical attractions, 
delightful in quality and variety. The first was Toscha 
Seidel, a boy who possesses the divine spark, if ever boy 
possessed it. His recital, under Robert Slack’s manage- 
ment, January 20, stands out as one of the memorable 
events of an unusually rich musical season. The opening 
number, Tartini’s sonata in G minor, was given the tradi- 
tional classic interpretation; but in addition, Seidel man- 
aged to infuse enough of his own striking personality with 
the well-worn student vehicle, to lift it completely out of 
the conservatory rut and make it sparkle with new life. 
The best work of the evening, however, was his truly 
dazzling rendition of the Mendelssohn concerto. It was 
the playing of a master whose high ideals eclipse even his 
brilliant technic; Beethoven’s Romance in G, Kreisler’s 
fascinating arrangement of the Paderewski “Minuet,” the 
Auer arrangement of the “Turkish March” and 'Sara- 
sate’s “Gypsy Airs” completed, except for numerous en- 
cores, a well rounded and most enjoyable program. 


New York CuAmBer Music Society IN 
UnusuaL ProcraM. 


A welcome concert was given January 28, in the Audi- 
torium, under Mr. Oberfelder’s management, when the 
New York Chamber Music Society presented a captivating 
program in the idiom of its unique combination of instru- 
ments. The excellence of the performance cannot be 
praised too highly. The tonal balance left nothing to be 
desired, in fact it was almost uncanny in its perfection. 
The numbers presented were by Spohr, Dubois, Wailly, 
Pfeiffer, Pirani and Grainger. The piano part by Caro- 
lyn Beebe, founder of the organization, was a marvel of 
discretion and subtlety. 

Case AND SALvi IN RECITAL. 

Mr. Slack presented Anna Case, soprano, and Alberto 
Salvi, ‘harpist, in joint recital at the Auditorium, January 
31, thereby giving great pleasure to a large and enthusiastic 
audic nce. The beauty and charm of Miss Case, as well as 
her lovely voice, made the popular soprano very alluring 
to the audience, and she was recalled again and again. 

The rare opportunity to hear a really great artist on 


the harp was afforded by Mr. Salvi who astounded every 
one by the magic of his masterly performance on this 
difficult instrument. 
Loca TALENT Gives EXxceLLent PRODUCTION, 

“Fi-Fi of the Toy Shop,” a musical extravaganza with a 
cast of 300, was given by local amateur talent, February 2, 
in the auditorium, under the auspices of the Denver Wom- 
an’s Club. The production, under the direction of John 
B. Rogers, Chicago, and rehearsed and staged by John P. 
Allen, was a brilliant success and provided a delightful 
evening for a huge audience. The musical numbers were 
pleasingly sung by Lucy Tarbell as Fi-Fi, Ruth Hart- 
man as Bo Peep, Daniel G. Angevine as Sandman and 
Robert D. Kenworthy as “Man-in-the-Moon.” As an in- 
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cident in the three acts of the play, Domina Marini pre- 
sented several of her dancers in a poetical fantasy—“Danza 
di Primavera.” 
Recita, At Denver Conservatory or Music, 

Another local event of interest was a recital given Febru- 
ary 9, at the new Denver Conservatory of Music, Paul Stauf- 
fer director, in which two clever young musicians, Josephine 
Courtney, pianist, and Gertrude Mess, violinist, were 
introduced. 


HorMANN AND Gopowsky ReEcITALs. 


By a curious coincidence of fate and the booking bureaus, 
two of the world’s greatest pianists gave Denver recitals 
within four days of each other. Josef Hofmann came first, 
February 10, under Mr. Slack’s management, and played a 
solid, albeit conventional concert program in his usual ar- 
tistic and satisfying manner, to an appreciative audience. 
The program offered no novelty,—a very charming “Rustic 
Dance” by Rudolph Ganz being the only modern number 
listed. 

Mr. Godowsky’s recital occurred February 14, under A. 
M. Oberfelder’s auspices and attracted an audience of 


4,500. The name Godowsky is a synonym for flawless 
technic, and one can only marvel at the ease in which this 
master pianist overcomes the most bristling difficulties 


known to pianistic art. 
American Academy Gives “Faith Healer” 
“The Faith Healer,” a play in three acts (William 
Vaughn Moody) was presented as the sixth performance 
of the thirty-seventh year of the American Academy of 


Dramatic Arts and Empire Theater Dramatic School, at 
the Lyceum Theater, February 25. The theater was 
crowded, for many persons both in and out of the theatri- 
cal world are interested in all performances given by what 
is frequently called “The Sargent School.” The shining 
light was the Faith Healer himself, namely, Arthur 
Hughes. Charles V. Brown gave an excellent character- 
ization of the father. Helene Bennett was a very good 
invalid and Kay Hammond excelled in her part, ‘The stage 
settings were entirely appropriate and it was the general 
feeling that this was the best performance of this year. 
Seven others remaining in the cast deserve mention, 
namely, William Leonard, Edwin Hill, Louis Bray, John 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 








Crosinc THursspy MusicaLe AND DINNER, 

Emma Thursby’s eighth and last musical Friday, Febru- 
ary 25, offered a program of unusual interest and charm. 
Helen Stanley-Charlton was guest of honor at this fas- 
cinating assemblage of artists, composers and thinkers. 
Yvonne Dienne started the program by playing Grieg’s 
“Ballade” and Debussy’s “Danseuse.” Her touch was deli- 
cate and dainty, and everything about her playing showed 
superior mastery and art. Josephine Bettinette, accom- 
panied by Miss Hill, sang “Visi d’Arte” from “Tosca” and 
Van de Water’s “I Did Not Know,” with charm and vividly 
dramatic feeling. Selma Alexander recited a scene from 
“Madame X,” and also a lovely poem of her own called 
“The Pyramid.” She held her listeners spellbound by her 
ability to portray intense emotions. With Carmen Pas- 
cova as her accompanist, Louise Pascova sang “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance) and the “Robin Song” 
(Howard White). Miss Pascova has a lovely voice, which 
showed to especially good advantage in her second. selec- 
tion. Mr. Randegger played his own piano compositions, 

“Elegia,” and a charmingly rhythmical tonal poem called 
“Old Memories of a Ménuet.” Walter Mills won praise 
and enthusiasm with his tenor voice, of sweet quality and 
emotional. depth. His singing gave real pleasure because 
of its beauty of tone and artistic feeling. His talented 
accompanist, Seneca Pierce, was the composer of two of 
the songs which Mr, Mills sang, namely: “My Little 
House” and “The Astronomer.” Other songs Mr. Mills 
also sang were “Duna” (McGill), “Vale” (Russell) and 
“Lilac Lane” (Gartlan). Estelle Harris delighted all with 
her rich and colorful voice, singmg a number of songs. 
Miss Bendovna sang with great beauty and appeal Rach- 
maninoft’s “To the Fields” (in Russian) and Paderewski’s 
“Go My Faithful Steed” (in Polish). K. N, Das Gupta 
read an eloquent paper on “The Union of East and West.” 
He enlarged in a most thoughtful and interesting manner 
on Tennyson’s lines: 

“And East and West without a breath 
Mixt their dim lights like Life and Death 
To broaden into boundless day.” 

Elda Laska, with Miss Hill as accompanist, gave pleas- 
ure to all by her vivid rendering of “Three Little Chest- 
(Page), “An Irish Love Song” (Lang), and “Yohr- 
zeit” (Rhea Silberta). Mrs. W. G. Timothy sang “O 
Don Fatale” from “Don Carlos,” with fine feeling and 
lyric beauty. Altogether the afternoon was one of varied 
delight, and all regretted that it was to be the last musicale 
of the season. Mrs. Z. Mitchell and Mrs. Henry Stoddard 
presided at the tea table. Among those present were: 
Helen Stanley-Charlton, Mrs, Skeffington Norton, Mrs. 
Walston Hill Brown, Mrs. Ingersoll Swasey, Edith May 
Connor, Carmen Pascova, Miss Walter Raleign Macdon- 
ald, Mr. J. Clawson Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Christopher 
Wyatt, Mrs. Sidney Mitchell, Harriet Ware, Mr. and Mrs 
Chrisman, Charles Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Timothy 
and many others. 

Ina Thursby gave a dinner of twelve covers for her 
sister, Emma Thursby, in honor of her birthday, on Mon- 
day evening, February 21. Telegrams of congratulation 
were received from Caruso, Bonci, Mme. Sembrich, and 
many other friends. The guests at the dinner were Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis and Mrs. Hillis, Dr. and Mrs. Louis 
Livingston Seaman, Mr, and Mrs, Oliver Wells, Dr. Eman- 
uel Baruch, Mrs. Theodore Parsons, Mrs. Edward Kidder 
and Estelle Harris. The following toast was given by 
Mrs. Augusta Raymond Kidder: 


Emma Cecelia, Name of 
When Music, heavenly maid, 
This mandate uttered she; 

“My heiress in the a off years 
Shall Emma Thursby be.” 

And so, dear lady of our love, 
Upon your natal day, 

We toast you and your glorious gift, 
Which held the world in sway.’ 


A toast was also given for Mr. Caruso’s speedy recovery. 


Women’s PuitHArMoNiIC ENTERTAINS MOoRANZONI. 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society, Leila Hearne 
Cannes, president, gave a delightful afternoon musicale at 
Carnegie Hall, February 27. Signor Roberto Moranzoni, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was the guest of 
honor. Lucille Oliver, a very talented pupil of Ethel 


nuts” 


saints and singers! 
was young 


Leginska, quite astonished the audience with her playing 


of Chopin’s ballad in F minor and Liszt’s “Mazeppa” etude. 
She plays with fire and brilliancy, and has marvelous tech- 
nic and force for one so young. As an encore she added 
a Chopin etude. She will appear in a piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall this month, and in May goes to London with 
Madame Leginska, where she will also appear in recitals. 
Rosemary Pfaff, another talented young artist, who is a 
pupil of Madame Schoen-René, sang “Cara Nome” from 
“Rigoletto,” and the waltz song from * ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

Her coloratura voiee is of unusual sweetness and clearness, 
and has great flexibility. She sings with much expression 
and fine diction. Particularly appealing was her singing 
of “Addio del Passato” from “La Traviata.” Florence 
Stern, a twelve year old violinist, who has been having 
remarkable concert successes, played two numbers exquisite- 
ly. Besides a technic, she has artistic sense, and her tones 
are firm and beautiful. Sonia Feinbloom, a fourteen year 
old pianist, who has been concertizing with Florence Stern, 
played very sympathetic accompaniments. “Love’s Vision,” 

a very beautiful song, both words and music of which were 
written by Leila Troland Gardner, a member of the society, 
was charmingly sung by Suzanne Zimmermann. 

The distinguished guest, Signor Moranzoni, expressed 
himself as delighted with the concert and gave Miss Pfaff 
(fourteen years old) much praise for her work, offering 
to aid her in her musical career. Many prominent musical 
people were present, and letters of regret were sent by 
Mary Garden, Mrs. Chapman, F. W. Riesberg and_others. 
Tea was then served by the reception committee. Kate J. 
Roberts is chairman of press, W. P. S. 

. Dickrnson’s Scuuseat PROGRAM, 

Altogether charming was Mabel Corlew’ 8 singing of 
“Hedge Roses,” and paeonage i graceful was “Hark, ark 
the Lark,” at the February 25 


noonday recital given by Dr. 
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Clarence Dickinson at the Brick Church. The sweet sad- 
ness of “By the Sea,” played largely in sixths by Maurice 
Kaufman, violinist, was notable. f the organ numbers a 
piquant slow movement from Schubert’s last porn 
with its canonic imitations, and the rousing military march, 
apparently played from the Tausig transcription, these con- 
stituted some of the high lights of an enjoyable program. 

A “New York Composers’” program will be given at 
the Friday Noon Hour of Music at the Brick Church on 
March 11 by Clarence Dickinson, with Sue Harvard, so- 
prano, and Robert Thrane, cellist, soloists, including: Fan- 
tasia, Jores; song, “Life,” Curran; “Springtime,” Chaffin; 
cello; “Pensees Amoureuses,” Herbert; gavot, Hadley; 
Canzona and “Away in a Manger,” Dickinson; “Humor- 
esque,” Yon; Variations on “Adeste Fideles,” Dethier. 

ZicpHA B. Woop Presents “CARMEN.” 

Zilpha Barnes Wood was the musical director of several 
performances by the Grand Opera Society given in English 
last month. These were at the Stuyvesant Neighborhood 
House, February 26, and at Public School 27 February 24. 
Immense and appreciative audiences were on hand in both 
places and the cast was as follows: Carmen, Belle Fromme; 
Micaela, Egried Telliere ; Frasquita, Elfrida Hansen; Mer- 
cedes, Claire Spencer; Don Jose, Jacques Rimsen; Esca- 
millo, Helmar Ortengrin; I] Dancairo, J. S. Greene; Zuniga, 
A. Gollander; Remendado, Jean Mairet or David Rubin; 
Morales, Fred Hill; Inkeeper, Samuel Schneider, and Bal- 
let, Fanny Cooperman and Helen Feinman. The stage 
director was Charles Trier and the dances were arranged 
by Edna McBride. “Carmen” is to be repeated tomorrow, 
Friday evening, for “Our America Club.” Today, March 
10, the society gives “Cavalleria Rusticana” and scenes from 
“Martha,” all of which proves the activities of this club 
and its enterprising conductor. 

Capour.iiez Sincs DvorAx, 

At the Broadway Tabernacle, February 27, F. Reed 
Capouilliez sang Dvorak’s bass solo, “Clouds and Darkness 
Are Around Me.” Mr. Capouilliez’s growing reputation 
brings him engagements far and near, among others, sev- 
eral in Southern States in immediate prospect. His ability 
as oratorio singer is very unusual. 

Atrrep Mirovitch Writing New Composition, 

Alfred Mirovitch, composer-pianist, soloist with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg conductor, 
has been busy for the past month writing a composition 
for the piano. It is the first composition Mr, Mirovitch 
has completed since coming to this country, and the theme 
is “The Spirit of America.” 

Wycorr Sincs at LutHersn Cuurcu. 

Eva Wycoff sang at the morning service of the leading 
Lutheran Church of Washington Heights, February 20. 
The result of her appearance there was the offer of the 
position. The organist and other hearers were much pleased 
with Miss Wycoff’s singing, and this experienced artist 
will be an acquisition to any choir. 

Birnp Men’s Concert MARCH 12, 

Five well known artists will appear at Aeolian Hall this 
Saturday evening, March 12, at the annual concert given 
for the Blind Men’s Club. These artists include Yolanda 
Mero, pianist; Louise Hubbard, soprano; Sara Gurovitsch, 
cello; Harold Land, baritone, and Samuel A. Baldwin, 
organist. These annual concerts are high class affairs and 
always attract large audiences not only of blind people but 
of others as well. William G. Gorse has the program in 
charge as usual for some years past. 

GEHRKEN ORGAN RECITAL. 

The twelfth organ recital given by Warren Gehrken, 
A. A. G. O., at St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, consisted of 
three works by Wagner, two movements from a symphony 
by August Walther, and a prelude and fugue by the recital 
giver. This last work is dedicated to Mr. Walther, who 
was Mr. Gehrken’s teacher. The next recital occurs the 
first Wednesday evening in April. 

Nose 1n ALBANY. 

T. Tertius Noble, M.A., organist of St. Thomas’ Church, 
gave a recital for the Eastern New York State Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists at All Saints Cathedral, 
Albany, February 28. His program contained ancient and 
modern works, including Russian, English, French and 
German composers. The officers of this chapter, located 
at Albany, New York, are: Dean T. Frederick H. Cand- 
lyn; sub-dean, Florence Judd; secretary, Russell Carter, 
and treasurer, Richard P. Law. 


Mary Mellish Charms at Garden City Recital 


On Friday evening, February 25, Mary Mellish, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared in a recital 
at the Garden City Hotel, under the patronage of St. Mary's 
Cathedral School. Her program consisted of four groups 
of songs by Handel, Spohr, Mozart, Charpentier, Moreau, 
Fourdrain, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Strauss, Watts, Lieurance, 
Vanderpool and Mana-Zucca. With Charles Baker at the 
piano, Miss Mellish delivered these charmingly. She was 
in excellent vocal condition and revealed her voice of 
clear and sweet quality to marked advantage. The audi- 
ence was not hesitant about showing its appreciation, for 
three of the songs—‘Pierrot,’ Winter Watts; “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” Lieurance, and “Ma Little Sun- 
flower,” Vanderpool—had to be repeated, while Miss Mel- 
lish was obliged to give several additional numbers. She 
is a delightful concert artist, for in addition to a lovely 
voice, she is the possessor of an attractive personality and 
appearance. 


Three Vanderpool Songs on One Program 

Three of Frederick W. Vander pote wage that 
Night,” “The Light” and “Nobody Knew”—recently ap- 
peared on a program given in Albany, N. Y. Elsa Foerster 
sang the first and third mentioned and Harold Lindau, the 
second. All three songs were well received by the 
audience. 


Norman Jollif Engaged for “Redemption” 

Norman Jollif has been engaged to sing the baritone 
parts in Gounod’s “Redemption” with the meg Ora- 
torio Society at the Academy of Music on March 2 
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Sterner Pupils Give Musicale 


The regular weekly Thursday evening musicale at the 
New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner 
founder and director, on March 3, brought a program 
of sixteen numbers, some twenty music numbers in all, 
but so promptly did the program move that it took only 
a little over an hour. Marion Stavrovsky began and ended 
it, her splendid dramatic soprano voice being heard to 
fine advantage in the arias, “Visi d’arte,” “Pace mio Dio,” 
“The Spirit Flower” and other songs: She has personality 
and poise, allied to a beautiful soprano voice, Elizabeth 
Pachinger's bright colored, smooth voice was heard in 
“Blossoms” and other songs in English, in which her 
pleasing presence, expression, and distinct enunciation of 
words proved highly enjoyable. Carmen Asensio, a musical 
girl, in the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria;’ * Margaret Hitch, 
of ingratiating blonde appearance, singing Micaela’s air 
(“Carmen”) in English; Rocco Carcione, in Handel's 
“Largo;” Emerich Spitzer, in a love song, all showed 
marked degrees of talent and gift of voice. Sophie 
Russell’s vivid and warmly musical singing of “One Golden 
Day” and the difficult aria, “Ernani involami” (the latter 
sung by her for the first time) showed her unusual gifts 
of coloratura voice. Ruth Klein played with brilliancy 
and power Von Weber’s “Perpetuum mobile,” and Mary 
Calabrese excelled in Liszt's Hungarian rhapsodie No. 
XII; both pianists have strong fingers and endurance. 
Helen Williams is a musical student, singing with com- 
mendable taste and distinctness. Betty Rosalsky revived 
recollections of Lillian Blauvelt in her singing of Chamin- 
ade’s “Summer,” for she has a voice of brilliant power and 
“taking” appearance, Every singer sang from memory, 
and showed the thorough schooling for which Ralfe Leech 
Sterner is famous. Professor Warner played the accom- 
paniments with sympathy, contributing also an organ solo, 
the march from “Aida,” and the large audience numbered 
many students and music lovers who know they will hear 
something good at the Sterner institution. 


Warford Pupils in Goshaoes Recital 


In the Green Room of the Hotel McAlpin, Thursday 
evening, February 24, several of Claude Warford’s pupils 
gave a costume recital for the benefit of the Wellesley 
College Endowment Fund. The musicale was given valor 
the auspices of the Class of 1920, Margaret E. Alder, 
chairman. 

Two Warford trios for women’s voices, “A World of 
Dreams” and “Down the Lane,” opened the program; 
Gertrude Eastment, as an Irish lassie, then sang two 
folk songs. Marjorie Lauer disclosed a beautiful soprano 
voice in two French songs, and Katherine Timpson, an- 
other soprano, made a distinct impression with Spanish 
folk songs. 

Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, whose fine work is earning 
continued praise, appeared twice on the program, singing 
Valentine’s aria from “Faust,” and songs by Russell and 
Ralph Cox. Marion Holmes, as a negro mammy, made 
one of the hits of the evening with Guion’s “Greatest 
Miracle of All” and Riker’s : 





“Nebber Min’ Mah Honey.” 

Edythe Floyd, a young fresh-voiced soprano from St. 
Augustine, Fla., a new comer from the Warford studios, 
pleased with two brilliant waltz songs by Robyn and 
Wilson; John Arden, tenor, disclosed a good voice and 
nice style with “The House and the Road” (Fish) and 
“In the Falling Snow” (Clarke), and Nina Williams did 
artistic work with some Weckerlin bergerettes.  Tilla 
Gemunder, soprano, Mary Davis, mezzo contralto, and 
Gertrude McDermitt, contralto, all well known products 
of the Warford studios, added to the enjoyment of the 
evening with their excellent singing. 


Palmgren and Wife Due Soon 

Selim Palmgren and his wife, Maikki Jaernefelt-Palm- 
gren, sailed from Cherbourg for New York on the 
5S. S. Olympic on March 9. Palmgren is known to America 
music lovers by his charming piano compositions—the 
concerto “The River,” played by Arthur Shattuck, and his 
smaller pieces on many recital programs. His wife is 
less known here. She was born in Jaensun, Finland, in 
1871; was married to Armas Jaernefelt in 1893; divorced 
from him in 1908, and married Palmgren in 1910, She 
is a noted singer, a pupil of Marchesi, and member of the 
companies of the Breslau, Berlin, Magdeburg and Dussel- 
dorf operas. 


N. Coe Stewart Dead 


N. Coe Stewart, the father of William G, Stewart, bari- 
tone of prominent opera companies, and for a time opera 
director at The Capitol Theater, died at his home in Flush- 
ing, L. I., Tuesday, March 1. As director for over thirty 
years of the music in the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, 
he attained nation-wide prominence, especially through the 
big Northeastern National Sangerfest of 1893, when 5,000 
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school children took prominent part in the program. He 
was a man of genial personality, imposing in height, a 
leader among men, and lived the latter portion of his life 
in New York and its suburbs. 


Fay Foster Entertains the Newark 
Contemporary 


The fourth in the series of the music course of the Con- 
temporary of Newark was a recital of the songs of Fay 
Foster by her pupils, with Miss Foster at the piano. The 
participants were Alice Quinn, Lou Stowe and Pauline 
Jennings. Mrs. Quinn's selections were “Your Kiss,” 
“Were I Yon Star,” and “One Golden Day.” Of this group 
“Were I Yon Star” was particularly well liked. Miss 
Stowe has often appeared in Newark, and on this occasion 
her numbers (all by special request) were “Japanese 
Sketches,” “Miniatures of Child Life,” as well as three 
songs of loyalty—“Are You for Me or Against Me?” “I’m 
Glad I Went Over to France” and “The Americans Come!” 
This young artist has made rapid strides in her art. Miss 
Jennings has also made great progress since we last heard 
her. Her voice has, through the thorough training of her 
only teacher (Fay Foster) now reached a high point of 
development. Pure tones, admirable diction, excellent 
phrasing, intelligent interpretation, all are hers. “My Me- 
” well known owing to the many times it has been 


nagerie, ‘ 
sung by Louis Graveure, was given effectively ; “Secret 
Languages” was quaint and appealing, “At Last” had fire 


and abandon, but “When Lovers Part” showed Miss Jen- 
nings’ dramatic voice at its best and fairly thrilled the audi- 
ence. The demand for an encore would not be stilled 
without a repetition. 

As_a composer’s afternoon it was a complete success. 
Fay Foster's versatility of style prevents an enire program 
of her compositions from palling. Miss Foster's explana- 
tory remarks were also novel and interesting. , Newark 
seems to be especially partial to Fay Foster and her com- 
positions, this being the fourth season which this city has 
called upon her for an evening of her songs. 


Pietro A. Yon Activities 


Pietro A. Yon, the eminent concert organist and com- 
poser, appeared as soloist and conductor on February 21 
in Carnegie Hall, the occasion being a concert for the 
benefit of Fordham University. At this concert Mr, Yon 
played several organ solos with orchestras, and conducted 
his own Mass “Regina Pacis,” chorus of 150 mixed voices, 
and an orchestra of fifty, with Giovanni Martinelli as 
comaet On February 22, Mr. Yon gave an organ recital 
in John’s Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa., before a 
<a pe audience, and on February 24, played in Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church,, Harrisburg, Pa., when his 
contract attracted an exceedingly large and intelligent audi- 
ence. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 27, Mr. Yon will give an 
organ concert in Aeolian Hall, New York. 


“Bobby” Besler Uses White-Smith Songs 


“Bobby” Besler has recently added to her program of 
songs for young and grown-up children the following 
publications of the White-Smith Music Publishing Com- 
pany: “The Bagpipe Man” (McKinney), “What Makes 
the Thunder Sound?” (Phelan) and “Indian Lullaby” 
(Nevin). 
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Mozart Musicale, Luncheon and Dance 


The fifth morning musicale, luncheon and dance of the 
New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell founder 
and president, took place at the Hotel Astor, March 5, 
when that gracious and genial executive and her guests of 
honor sat behind a veritable bower of flowers, offerings 
from admirers, signalling her return from Pinehurst, N.C. 
Every seat was taken, with “wallflowers” standing, to hear 
Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who sang “Una voce poco fa” with high D and C, 
with fine power and poise, ending on a sustained high E 
flat, followed by the encore “Si mes vers,” sung with beau- 
tiful cantilena. Songs by Huerter, Rybner and Komzak 
showed exceptional feeling and expression unknown to 
many colcraturas, and the show- -piece “Carnival of Venice” 
variations (Benedict) closed her offerings with tremen- 
dous eclat. President McConnell at once reengaged her to 
appear at the March 15 concert with Mardones. Rousing 
applause was hers. John Campbell's beautiful voice, in rich 
fullness, with his ever-distinct enunciation, made a hit in 
the humorous “John Barleycorn” (anti-prohibition), and 
lots of fire was the basis of his singing of love songs, 
causing one “merry widow” to ask (con fuoco), “Is he 
married?” Mary C ooper, violinist, was praised on all sides 
for her expressive playing of “Hymn to the Sun,” “Tam- 
bourin” (Gossec) and other pieces, the principal one being 
Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasia Appassionata”’, 

Announcements by President McConnell included the 
reading of her “summer happiness list” as she fancifully 
calls it, meaning those who have paid next year’s due in 
advance; the calling attention to Chief Capoulican’s debut 
in “The Polish Jew” at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
March 9 (the Chief is a “discovery” of President McCon- 
nell); the allusion to the annual “Pastel Breakfast” in 
May, and the notable engagement of Ruffo for the April 
concert, his one and only appearance with a woman's club 
in New York. Charles G. Spross and Herbert Seiler were 
accompanists at the musicale. 


Sousa Dedicates March to Mrs. Harding 

John “Keeping Step With 
The Union,” is published by Theodore Presser of Phila 
delphia in the Etude for this month. March 4 the new 
Sousa march was played at the Inauguration of President 
Harding. The March King and the Senator from Ohio 
have been close friends for many years, and the new work 
is the bandmaster’s contribution to the inaugural honors 
of Mrs. Warren G. Harding, to whom it is dedicated. 


Philip Sousa’s latest march, 


Berkshire Festival Dates 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge announces that the dates of the 
Berkshire Chamber Music Festival at Pittsfield, Mass., 
this year will be September 29 and 30 and October 1. As 
stated in another column of the Musicat Courter, she will 
bring the Rosa String Quartet from Vienna especially to 
play at this festival, 
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“Macnetu,” 


Each Sunday, since the opening of “Macbeth” at the 
Apollo Theater, almost all of the leading papers have added 
further editorial discussion to their already very searching 
analysis of this extraordinary production, like some persons 
we have known who argue, reiterate and come back to 
again when discussion is quite unnecessary as all 
In other words, they are rubbing it in a bit, as it 
were, The critics seem to have returned for a second 
viewing and wail louder than ever. 

It is a bit upsetting to have tradition swept aside with 
such a sure, bold stroke that it leaves one gasping; yet it 
has its fascinations, For instance, the angle at which the 
“pieces” of Iverness and Dunsene constantly lean, rivet the 
attention, not to speak of the rakishness of Lady Macheth’s 
This lack of ordinary stage scenery is the all-ab- 
sorbing topic and quite overshadows the splendid interpre- 
tations by the principals, which seem to be thrown some- 
what into the discard as compared to the “atniospnere.” In 
brief, to lovers of Shakespeare this lack of time-honored 
traditions distracts, and what beauty there is in this least 
popular of Elizabethan tragedies is lost. 

After all, Arthur Hopkins is offering a version of “Mac- 
beth” and though he would have much preferred a hearty 
welcome and praise for the imaginings of his artist and 
co-worker, Robert Edmond Jones, nevertheless an evening's 
entertainment is there—to accept it or leave it as your 
inclinations dictate. There are many things one encoun- 
ters that have evasive explanations of their whys or where- 
fores, so these analyses are as boring as a youthful effort 
to trace the allegory in Milton's “Paradise Lost.” If one’s 
literary, dramatic or artistic sense is offended by this pro- 
duction, one must accept it for what it is—the imaginings 
of a super-modern brain applied to the technic of the 
theater, and thus feel well informed and experienced when, 
in after years, future “Macbeths” are viewed 

Julia Arthur reads the lines of Lady Macbeth magnifi- 
cently, even though she is much more subdued than tra- 
dition dictates or her former appearances would lead one 
to expect This is perhaps due to the violence of the 
“objects” about her, so grotesque and absurd, for all the 
world like huge, broken and twisted teeth of a mighty 
prehistoric monster. 

Lionel Barrymore is even at a greater disadvantage, but 
in the important soliloquies, he attains heights and proves 
the splendid artist that he always is. He is not a powerful 
or convincing Macbeth due solely to his surroundings, 
which undoubtedly have their effect upon him. The entire 
atmosphere is one of unreality, so naturally the actors 
suffer from their same influence. The gloom and darkness 
of the stage most of the time also adds to this sense of un- 
rest anid diverts attention on the part of the audience when 
its mind should be concentrated on the lines of the ‘play. 

The production is not without its moments of artistic 
beauty, and by all means everyone should see at least one 
performance, for perhaps never again in the present day, 
dramatically at least, will the records show an equal. 


“Dear Me.” 


It 2 very unusual for a play to be produced outside of 
New York and continued to tour the country for over a 
year before it comes for a Metropolitan hearing. But such is 
the record of “Dear Me” now in the third month of a very 
successful run at the Republic Theater. It is one of those 
charmingly “good” plays in which the girl is very, very poor 
and with a brave heart struggles for an existence. Of 
course, a prince charming comes along and takes this 
modern Cinderella out of a rather prosaic atmosphere. We 
see this girl bud and blossom into a prominent figure in 
the theatrical wbrid. And there is a little moral against 
selfishness, If one didn't know that John Golden was the 
producer and Winchell Smith the director one would sus- 
pect it. It has the same simple charm of their previous 
successes, “Turn to the Right” and “Lightnin’”—in other 
words, “be good and everything will turn out all right.” 
There are a great many character parts, particularly in the 
first scene which shows the inmates of the “Home for 
Artistic and Literary Failures,” where April Blair (Grace 
La Rue), the slavey, waits on the table, washes dishes and 
does other menial work. Hale Hamilton, of course, turns 
out to be the prince charming and his delightful comedy 
is a big asset to the production. 

But Miss La Rue is the center of attraction. We have 
had occasion to follow her career rather closely for the 
past few years and this is the first time she has attempted 
so serious a role as is demanded of her in this comedy. We 
did not realize that she was capable of such emotional 
heights, She sings, too, but then what would any produc- 
tion be with her as the star unless she had three or four 
songs, for it is as a singer that New York knows her best. 
There is a clever little ballad, “Dear Me,” that is proving 
to be quite popular, and also another catchy number, “Poi.” 

It is interesting to quote the review by the Ticket Scalper 
from Town Topics: “One of her songs, a New Zealand 
Maori ditty, full of native words, chants the praises of 
‘Poi’ which we had always thought to be a pasty dish, made 
from the bread fruit, but which Miss La Rue seems to 
imagine a sort of club, Mr, O’Brien in his remarkable 
story of the Marquesas Islands, ‘White Shadows of the 
Southern Seas,’ ai a chapter to the making of ‘Poi.’ 

It is strange that this critic should have gotten the im- 
pression that Miss La Rue is singing about a club, for the 
song distinctly reproduces the rhythm the natives create 
with little balls which swing from their wrists. “Poi” is 
a food and constitutes the main part of the menu of the 
Maori who live in the islands of the South Seas. This 
song is characteristic of New Zealand. There “Poi” plays a 
big part in all the musical entertainments'of these people. 
“Poi” is the name of the most beautiful of all the native 
dances given at Rotorua. The “Poi” balls are two small 
balls with a short string that are worn on the fingers and 
twirled while the natives dance and sing. It is quite pos- 
sible. that they get their names from the leaves of 


argue 
gree 


throne 


the “Poi” from which they are made. Miss La Rue is quite 
justified in singing her song about “Poi” balls for it is ab- 
solutely authentic. 


Atrains Hicuest Artistic 
“DEBURAU,” 

“Deburau,” at the Belasco Theater, is one of the big dra- 
matic attractions of the season. It is now in the third month 
of its run and has continued to play to capacity audiences 
since the opening. Perhaps nothing that Belasco has ever 
presented to the public shows his genius as a producer 
more than this play. This is rather a sweeping statement 
in view of his past successes. Those who take the study 
of drama seriously and not merely as a passing diversion, 
but who analyze the beauty and art of all great produc- 
tions, cannot but agree that Mr. Belasco has shown more 
of his creative ability in this new play than heretofore. 
The reason is simply that “Deburau,” as a play, is in itself 
not sufficiently inspiring either for its story, dialogue or 
action to class it as a great drama. But the perception 


BeLasco ACHIEVEMENTS IN 


ZELDA SEARS, 


After thirty years of playing comedy in the American thea- 
ter, Zelda Sears has taken to writing comedy. She is the 
author of “Lady Billy,” the musical comedy in which Mitzi 
is having her greatest success at the Liberty Theater. She 
is also the unofficial co-author of “Cornered,” in which 
Madge Kennedy is appearing at the Astor Theater, On the 
second night of this play Miss Sears became an emergency 
member of the cast, due to another actress’ illness, and she 
has remained in “Cornered” ever since, although she de- 
clares that this is positively her “farewell appearance” on 
the bright side of the footlights. She is already under con- 
tract to write two new plays. 


and art of David Belasco have embellished the Sacha 
Guitry play until it is one of the season’s most distin- 
guished attractions. 

Tae Outcome or Last Werk’s THEATRICAL ACTIVITIES, 

At the Punch and Judy Theater last week, Clare Kum- 
mer presented four of her playlettes at the odd matinees. 
They proved a distinct success. “The Choir Rehearsal” 
and “Chinese Love” are two miniature musical comedies 
which gave Sally Fisher a chance to sing. The other 
two were plays, “Bridges” and “The Robbery.” The for- 
mer is decidedly the brightest of the lot and equals any- 
thing Miss Kummer has ever written. So interesting were 
these matinees that the program will continue indefinitely, 
with “Rollo’s Wild Oat” now in its sixteenth week, the 
regular evening attraction. 

It was a special matinee at the Bijou of “The Tyranny 
of Love” from Georges de Porto-Riche “L’Amoureuse,” 
adapted by Henry Baron. This play was popular and much 
discussed forty years ago, but from the viewpoint of today 
it does not appear so attractive. The greatest defect in the 
present version seems to arise from an effort to transplant 
the old audacious French comedy to local conditions, trans- 
forming the locale from Paris to America. There was 
much adverse criticism from the press with divided 
opinions as to its artistic value. 

“Mr. Pim Passes By.” 

The Theater Guild has again produced a decided success, 
for its latest offering, “Mr. Pim Passes By,” proved a de- 
lightful comedy by the. English playwright, A. A. Milne. 
Laura Hope Crews as Mrs. Marden portrays a character 
which shows her splendid capabilities to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Dudley Digges, Helen Westley and Phyllis Povah 
also add to the comedy situation. The play received splen- 
did criticisms and will be classed among the season’s best 
offerings. 


New Kiaw Tueater AN ATrrRactive AppiTion To Broap- 
WAY’S PLAYHOUSEs. 

On March 2, the new Klaw Theater opened with Sam 
H. Harris presenting “Nice People” by Rachel Crothers. 
This perhaps was the event of the past week, though new 
theaters are getting to be a weekly diet. Still we have not 
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yet had sufficient to take them as a matter of course, like 
lB age matinee” habit, a germ that seems to have 
pe the ambition of most of our leading managers. 
The Klaw is a pretty little theater, with a seating capacity 
of about eight hundred. It is colonial in architecture and 
the interior decorations are very harmonious. 
Francine Larrimore as the star portrays the part of a 


wild young thing who faithfully depicts a type of our 
society s, and Miss Crothers has endeavored to point 
the moral for the betterment of social conditions. She 


* deviating slightly from the 


ives her “a — 2 ending, 
owever, it's good fun and will 


ate of some we 
prove popular. 
“RoMANce” Reviven. 

Doris Keane comes again to Broadway with Edward 
Sheldon’s masterpiece. It is almost eight years now since 
she first appeared in Maxine Elliott’s Theater in this very 
arg Bio § Its well known career during these years 

ardl be told, for statistics often bore, and add 
but little to the real value of such a play as “Romance.” 
The cast is very nearly the same as the original company, 
except of course William Courtney and Gilda Varesi are 
meng Instead of this production losing caste in its years 
of wear and tear it returns matured and if possible is 
on a better interpretation than before. This is pleasing, 
or the feature Picture “Romance” was poor and came near 
spoiling the writer’s former good opinion. of the play. 
“Romance” and Doris Keane were welcomed with an 
ovation, and it is likely to be many weeks before the Play- 
house is available for a new offering. 

“Crane Sone.” 


It took a series of special matinees at the Times Square 
Theater to give us the nearest approach to a novelty for 
the week. Suguatine Duncan presented Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra’s “Cradle Song,” a beautiful human play excellently 
acted by a well known cast. John Garrett Underhill has 
made a fine sympathetic translation from the Spanish. 
The play is almost a tragedy, depicting the heart aches and 
sufferings of a pent-up soul which longs for expression, 
and the entire scene taking place in a convent among 
cloistered nuns. The play is from the pen of a master, and 
without doubt a theater will be found where this production 
can have regular evening performances, 

“His SweerHearts.” 


There was a slip-up with the contract for “His Sweet- 
hearts” by Earl Carroll which should have opened at the 
Park Theater last week as had been announced. The play 
was to have had Louis Mann in the leading role. There 
are no definite plans for its future, so for the present 
the scenery has been sent to the storehouse. 


Aprit CLosincs. 


The first of April will see a great change along Broad- 
way. “Afgar” at the Central closes on April 2. W. D. 
Griffith’s new picture “Dream Street” will go to this play- 
house for the summer. 

“Mary Rose,” Barrie’s play, will also close about that 
time. This production has been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment for the public has not patronized it as was expected. 
It is reported that Ethel and John Barrymore will be 
seen at The Empire in a play by Michel Strange (Mrs. 
John Barrymore). In speaking of the Barrymores, it is 
reported that “Macbeth” will close. What will the critics 
have to harp about now? It is too bad, for those who did 
not see it will surely regret missing the most sensational 
offering in years. 

After twenty-five weeks of splendid success, Florence 
Reed will leave the Times Square Theater with “The 
Mirage” for an indefinite stay in Philadelphia. A musical 
comedy, “The Right Girl,” will be the next attraction here. 

On March 13 a feature film will be shown at the Selwyn 
for a run of several weeks. Just what the picture will be 
has not yet been decided, as the William Fox Company 
has two or three special features waiting for theaters. 

“Stop Thief,” a farce in three acts, by Carlyle Moore, 
and “Nance Oldfield,” a play in one act, will be given by 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts at its eighth 
matinee of the season, Friday, March 11, in the Lyceum 
Theater, 


At the Picture Theaters 


“Tue Four Hors—eMEN oF THE APOCALYPSE,” 

The long expected feature picture, “The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse,” had its first Broadway showing last 
Sunday night at the Lyric Theater. The presentation had 
been arranged under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld. 
Edward Falck, a member of Mr. Riesenfeld’s staff, has been 
placed as director of the symphony orchestra. The over- 
ture “Patrie” (Bizet), a very beautiful selection, was ac- 
ceptable and undoubtedly in a few days this organization 
will play much better than on the opening evening. Rex 
Ingram has directed the production and June Mathis adapt- 
ed the famous novel by Blasco Ibanez in a truly faithful 
manner. The picture has moments of super beauty and 
the characters are exceptionally well chosen characterizing 
perfect types that they portray. The picture proves to be 
everything that the directors promised. A detailed review 
will appear in the next issue of the Musica Courter. 

THe STRAND, 


The feature film at this house last week contained some 
beautiful scenes. “The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” adapted from 
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James Whitcomb Riley’s poem, proved to be an enjoyable 
picture. Charles Ray was the star, and despite the fact 
that he exaggerated some of the antics of'a sixteen-year-old 
lad, on the whole he created an entertaining character of 
Ezra, the country boy. Another charming feature was that 
there were no sub-titles, an innovation that was most ac- 
ceptable. It's an experiment that could be happily adapted 
by other directors with good effect, for many times an 
excellent picture is spoiled by the unnecessary and inane 
sub-titles employed. The overture included selections from 
“The Mikado,” ‘with Carl Edouarde’\and Francis W. 
Southerland conducting. These familiar strains were well 
played and welcomed by the audience ‘like an old friend. 
The vocal prologue was offered by the Strand Male Quartet 
—Donald Chalmers, basso; John Young, tenor, George 
Reardon, baritone, and Frank Mellor, tenor. This com- 
bination of singers had just completed a month's engage- 
ment here where they are always considered a feature on 
the program, Estelle Carey, soprano, was the soloist of 
the occasion. Her number, “Giannina Mia” (f rom “The 
Firefly”), was charmingly sung. Miss Carey is also a 
great favorite with Strand audiences and has been with the 
organization for the last two seasons. 
Tue CRITERION, 

Owing to popular demand, “Buried Treasure,” the Cos- 
mopolitan production featuring Marion Davies, remained 
for a fourth week at the Criterion Theater. The opening 
of George Melford’s production of “The Faith Healer,” 
with Milton Sills and Ann Forrest, has been postponed 
from March 6 to March 13. 

Tue RIAto. 

There was nothing remarkable about the program at 
the Rialto last week, which by no means is meant to imply 
that it was not thoroughly enjoyable. In fact, that, might 
be the keynote. It was ia ar nag a branes at one 
listened to with the comfortable lack entrated 
thought which was altogether novel in i "There was 
the overture to “Der Freischuetz”, {von Weber), played 
with the characteristic finish of the Rialto Orchestra, Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim conducting. After the 
magazine section, Sascha Fidelman, violinist, gave an ex- 
cellent iriterpretation of the afdante from Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnol.” William D. Taylor's production, “The 
phe, wy Hour,” ’ with Elliott Dexter, was the feature film. 
Gladys Rice, i Sen pleased with’ her rendition of de 
Moya’s “Song of Songs.” A Mutt and Jeff cartoon comedy 
and the organ solo, which was Maitland’s “Concert Over- 
turé,” played with his accustomed-finesse by John Priest, 
completed the bill. 

‘ Tue Capitor. 


Highly impressionistic was the musical program at the 
Capitol last week, with its offerings by orchestra, singers 
dancers and scenic artists, all of gossamer beauty. The 
keynote was struck in Ponchielli’s “Dance of the Hours,” 
played by the Capitol Grand Orchestra (Erno Rapee con- 
ductor, David Mendoza and William Axt, associate con- 
ductors), as the opening number. The Capitol Mixed 
Quartet, consisting of Elizabeth Ayres, soprano; Louise 
Scheerer, contralto; Alva Bombarger, tenor, and Peter 
Harrower, basso, aided by about half a dozen members of 
the chorus, pleased in a potpourri of popular hits. The 
scene was laid in a charming artist’s studio, an open door 
disclosing a balcony, beyond which was the broad sea. 
Three exquisite settings, such as are characteristic of the 
Capitol, is a truly generous portion. The second and third 
were as a prelude to two feature pictures. The first of these 
was “Bali the Unknown” or the “Ape Man Island.” It is 
a travel story in wonderful Prizma colors of the island of 
Bali, one of the few spots in the South Seas almost un- 
known to the English speaking world. Its irresistible and 
mystic charm and strange primitive customs are recorded 
by Harold H. Horton, traveler and explorer. As the pre- 
lude, in a setting copied from the picture itself, Doris 
Niles and the Capitol ballet corps, gave a faithful repro- 
duction of a native dance, garbed in the “sarong,” the 
native costume, brought a Bali, as was also the “ang- 
klung,” a native musical instrument made up of a number of 
bamboo tubes, cut like organ pipes, and producing a tone 
peculiar to itself but by no means disagreeable. The other 
feature picture was “Guile of Women,” with Will Rogers 
in the leading role, preceding which Mlle. Gambarelli and 
Leon Leonidow, garbed as Swedish peasants, gave a 
dancing interpretation of the picture. The setting was the 
rocky coast, whereon the sailor bids his sweetheart fare- 
well and leaves her sad indeed. The Capitol News and 
the excellent organ solo work of Dr. Alfred Robyn made 
up the remainder of this unusually fine program. 

Tae Rrivort. 


Another De Mille production at the Rivoli last week 
drew large and enthusiastic audiences to see Lois Wilson 
and Conrad Nagel in a very clever bit of work, The pic- 
ture, “What Every Womar Knows,” is taken from the 
play of Sir James M. Barrie, and gave Miss Wilson some 
excellent moments of which she took full advantage. The 
musical program was worthy of special commendation. 
The prison scene from “Faust” was presented by Mary 
fore soprano; Georges Dufranne, tenor, and Emanuel 
List, basso profundo. This production of the New School 
of Opera and Ensemble was quite in keeping with the high 
standard this organization has set for itself. An altogether 
delightful number was “A Dream” (Bartlett), sung by 
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ecand Mest CAPITO “Subway te Door’’ 

wae? BOWES, Managing Director 
LDOWYN PICTURES PRESENT 








oe. | “A TALE OF TWO WORLDS” 


Erno Rapee 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA Condectins 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 te 11 P. 


NO CONCERT SCHEDULE 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK 


The best orchestral and vocal music is always 
available at the theatres under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 


Photo Plays week of March 13th will be 


RIVOLI at 49th St. 


THOS. H. INCE PRODUCTION 
“BEAU REVEL” 
with Florence Vidor 
Times 


RIALTO Times 


JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 


“The Plaything of Broadway” 
(REALART PICTURE) 
Broadway 


CRITERION at 44th St. 


GEORGE MELFORD’S PRODUCTION 
“THE FAITH HEALER” 
with MILTON SILLS and ANN FORREST 


Geen TIMES (Seas 


EVES. at 8.10 
MATINEE 


marine:  HIPPODROME 


SEATS SELLING 8 waase IN ADVANCE 








Broadway 























Betty iti, soprano, and Fred Jagel, tenor. The set- 
ting was especially appropriate: Mr. Jagel in an easy chair, 
beside a table whereon was a shaded lamp, sang of his love, 
who suddenly appeared like an animated cameo in an oval 
picture frame on the wall. And the charm was enhanced 
by the splendid vocalism of both artists, Massenet’s over 
ture to “Phedre” was played by the Rivoli Orchestra, 
Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducting, as the 
opening number, and Auguste Dupont’s “The Convent Bells” 
was the organ solo played by Prof. Firmin Swinnen, which 
closed the program. May JOHNSON. 


Dates for hands are David 


Annie Louise David's engagements from the middle of 
February to the end of March include the following: Feb- 
ruary 27, musicale at the residence of Mrs. William 
Walker ; February 28, Orange, N. J.; March 6, West End 
Collegiate Church as soloist and assisting the quartet in 
“The Holy City;” March 8, musicale at the New York 
residence of Mrs. James Montgomery; March 21, Music 
Club, Sewaren, N. J.; March 24, harp recital at the Albany 
Institute; March 27 (Easter), Calvary Church, New York; 
March 29, Carnegie Hall, at the convention concert of the 
National Association of Harpists, of which Miss David is 
chairman of the program committee. 


Cleveland Sicheiers pa Namara in Ithaca 


It was a splendid concert which the Cleveland Orchestra 
gave in Ithaca, N. Y., on the evening of February 14 with 
Marguerite Namara as the soloist. The program was a 
well balanced one, and Nikolai Sokoloff and his forces 
were enthusiastically received by an appreciative audience 
As usual, Mme. Namara scored with her charming per- 
sonality and well trained voice. 


Mayer Sues Seidel 


Daniel Mayer, manager, has brought suit against Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, for $22,000, alleging breach of contract 








OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—Teachers of violin and orches- 


than any other artist. 


If you have some- not far distant. 


Successful concert ar- 
Author of well known book on sing- 


singers 
work, 


COACH - ACCOMPANIST _ for 
and instrumentalists wants more 


tral instruments. Also teachers of thing exceptional to offer, let us hear tist. 

stringed and wind instruments. Address from you. Address “A. N. F.,” care ing. Best references. Address “P. Q. R.,’ = seam by prominent artists. Edna 
Allen and Fabiani, Inc., Musical Artist MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, care of Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth Horton, Apt. 63, 420 West 121st Street, 
Teachers Agency, 54 West 30th Street, New York. Avenue, New York. aa York. Tel. 4660 Morningside. 





New York. 


FOR SALE.—Gasparo da Salo viola, used 
in Joachim Quartet, and Andrea Amati 
violin. Two extraordinarily fine instru- 
ments recently brought to this country. 
For particulars address “Collector,” care 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth “Avenue, 





cian. 


ACCOMPANIST - SECRETARY, compe- 
tent executive, experienced stenographer, 
typist and bookkeeper. 

Address Elinor Hale, 41 East 29th 

Street, New York. Telephone Madison 

Square 8785. 





Thorough musi- 


confidence. 








WANTED. —UNUSUAL TALENT avail- 
able for next season’s bookings. We 
want young artists of more than ordinary 
ability who can do some one thing better 





YOUNG AMERICAN TENOR, pupil of 
Jean de Reszke, seeks position as vocal 
' teacher on faculty of music school in 
New York or some Atlantic Coast City 








VIOLIN TEACHER WANTED 
We wish to open negotiations, looking to a permanent connection, 


class man for our Violin Department. All 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


with a high 


communications treated in strict 
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Mabel Dunning Again Doing Concert Work 
Mabe! Dunning, soprano, makes her debut in Aeolian 


Hall on Monday afternoon, March 21, thus bringing back 
to the coneert stage a singer who is better known as Mrs. 





Photo 


Campbell Studio 
MABEL 


Hugo Riesenfeld), 
in Acolian Hall on 


DUNNING, 
who will make her debut 
March 21. 


(Mra, 


soprano, 
Monday afternoon, 


wife of Hugo Riesenfeld, managing di- 
rector of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion theaters in New 
York. There is a charming bit of romance back of her 
debut, one which traces the careers of two of New York's 


Hugo Riesenfeld, 


most interesting persons. Eight years ago, when Mr. 
Riesenfeld was concertmaster of the Manhattan Opera 
House Orchestra, he married Miss Dunning, who had been 
soloist with the Irving Place Opera Company and had 
made a successful concert tour. Two years later their 
baby, Janet, was born, and since then the young singer has 


devoted her time to her child and husband. But she con- 
tinued her studies, planning to return to concert work when 
Janet was older, The little girl is now six, and Mrs. 
Riesenfeld feels that she can give attention once more to 
her own career, In the past eight years Mrs. Riesenfeld 
has never lost touch with the music world. She has watched 
with interest the rise of many young singers in her hus- 
band’s theaters as well as continuing her own music work. 
Now, as Mabel Dunning, she returns to the concert plat- 
form to take up the career she suspended at a time when 
Mr. Riesenfeld was still a violinist. 

Her program is one of unusual variety and ranges from 
Handel and Brahms to Debussy. 


Schipa and His Bride Celebrate First Meeting 


On Sunday afternoon, March 6, Mr. and Mrs. Tito 
Schipa entertained about twenty-five guests at a reception 
held in honor of the second anniversary of their first meet- 
ing in Monte Carlo, which was followed by their marriage 
in italy last summer. The Chicago Opera tenor and his 
attractive young wife, needless to say, were the recipients 
of wishes for all kinds of good luck and happiness from 
the friends gathered about them. During the afternoon 
light refreshments were served and the guests thorcughly 
enjoyed the occasion. 


Hans Hess a Busy Cellist 
This season has been an especially active one for Hans 
Hess, the w-dely known cellist of Chicago, whose engage- 
ments have been very numerous. His March and April 
engagements include the following: March 1, cello recital 
at Hiram College, Ohio; March 12, Morgan Park Euter- 
pean Chorus (fifth appearance); March 27, Easter Sun- 








SUMMY’S CORNER 


The busy teacher is always looking for TEACHING 
— that have been tested out by Teachers of 
ote 
We suggest three TEACHING SONGS: 
LEGACIES, by Mildred J. Hill............. Pr. .50 
MEMORY’S GARDEN, by J. L. Hoff...... Pr. .50 
A ROSE FOR MY ADORNING, by Cora W. Ware 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
Eastern Agency, Harold Flammer 56 W. 45th St.. New York City 

















MUSICAL COURIER 


day, St. Luke’s Episco oat Church, Evanston (fifth ap- 
pearance); April 11, cello recital at Rockford (IIl.) Col- 
lege (fifth appearance) ; April 23, Chicago, Beacon Lights 
Society (third appearance); April 28, cello recital, Terre 
Haute (Ind.), and April 4 a9, Char Charleston (IIl.) 


Arthur Fielder ‘Advancing Rapidly 


Arthur Fiedler, who is advancing rapidly as accompanist 
and coach, has won favorable comment as accompanist 
for Marguerite Namara, Thelma Given, Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander, Mayo Wadler, Reed Miller, Alwin Schroeder, 
J. Bedetti, Richard Burgin (concertmaster, Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra), Mario Laurenti (of the Metropolitan 
Opera) and other well known artists. 
In the course of a recent conversation with a correspon- 


dent of the Musicat Courter, Mr. Fiedler said: 

“I went abroad with Mayo Wadler on a coal freighter 
last May and visited Holland, Switzerland and Germany, 
renewing the acquaintances of student days, among these 
Prof. Willy Hess. In Munich I attended the Fest-Spiele 
and visited Dr. Karl Muck, who had engaged me for the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra back in 1915. We heard 
Strauss’ latest opera, “Die Frau Ohne Schatten,” and 





ARTHUR FIEDLER, 


Accompanist and coach, 


Schreker’s ‘Die Gezeichneten,’ Perhaps the most memo- 
rable event of the trip was a delightful evening spent with 
Professor Schreker, César Saerchinger and Mayo Wadler 
at the Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten’ after the first production 
of ‘Die Gezeichneten’ in Munich, conducted personally by 
Schreker.” 

Mr. Fiedler plays the 
Symphony Orchestra, of which his 
Fiedler, was a member for many years. 


viola and celesta in the Boston 
father, Emmanuel 





McCormack and Battistini at De Reszke’s 


Nice, February 8, 1921.—John McCormack and his wife 
were recent guests of honor of Jean de Reszke. The 
Irish-American tenor generously entertained the other 


guests with a splendid program, making a profound im- 
pression in songs by Brahms and Rachmaninoff. Edwin 
Schneider was a faultless accompanist. Other guests were: 
Luella Melius, W. F. Melhuish, Hon. T. P. O'Connor, 
M. P.; Harold Hurlbut, the American tenor, and Mrs. 
Hurlbut; Mignon de Reszke, daughter of the late Eduard 
de Reszke; Trantone, tenor of the Opera Reale, Madrid, 
and Alicia Dupont. 

Mattia Battistini, the famous Italian baritone, was an- 
other recent guest at a soiree at the De Reszke villa and 
graciously displayed his art to the others present in arias 
of the old school. Pr. D, 


Bruce Campbell Presents Pupils in Recital 


On Wednesday evening, February 23, Bruce Campbell, 
the well known tenor of Newark, who scored such a signal 
success at his recent appearance in concert at Wallace Hall, 
presented his pupils in recital at his studio. Those taking 
part were Vicenza Cuniberti, Gertrude Wharton, Anna 
Pfaus, Lillian Ericsson, Marjorie Adams, Hildegarde 
Webster, Maude and Rubina Spatz, Clara Kleb, and George 
Ringenbach, bass. All of the students sang with finish 
and excellent enunciation, and reflected great credit on their 
teacher. Special mention might be made of the singing 
of Miss Cuniberti, soprano, who has a voice of unusual 
promise. 

Later in the evening Wilfried Klamroth, prominent vocal 
teacher of New York, talked to the students along the lines 
of his recent lectures ‘before the Schola Cantorum. Among 
the other guests were Mr. and Mrs, Blood, of Orange; Mr. 
Pearsall; Alexander Wemple, baritone, of New York, and 
Forrest Rundell, bass, who sang a group of songs with dis- 
tinction and charm. 


March 10, 1921 
Braine Compositions Meeting with Favor 

It would seem that Robert Braine is destined to become 

one of the successful American composers. Although 

November, 1919, saw his first printed effort, he now has a 





ROBERT BRAINE, 


composer. 


American 


creditable list of good songs and piano pieces on the mar- 
ket, all of which are doing well towards building a reputa- 
tion for the young composer. His latest song, “Roseate 
Dreams,” published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 

and only out a few weeks, bids fair to achieve an enviable 
record. It is being featured by the concert orchestras of 
several of the large New York hotels, particularly the 
Astor and the Breslin. A piano piece, “Dancing Elves,” 
and a song, “You Came to Me With Love,” have come 
from the press of the Theodore Presser Company within 
the last few weeks. 

The source of most gratification to Mr. Braine, how- 
ever, is the fact that since the first of the year no less than 
eight new songs have been accepted for publication by 
three different publishers. One of them is called “Dreamy 


Days,” the words of which were specially written by Arthur 
A. Penn, This will very shortly be issued by M. Witmark 
& Sons. The melody of this song was considered so 


appealing by this firm that Mr. Penn was asked to write 
words for it, and, naturally, coming from the gifted writer 
of “Smilin’ Through, ” it is a foregone conclusion that they 
are very good. 


Harold Henry to Tour Europe 


Harold Henry, who is at present on his fourth trip 
within a year to the Pacific coast, will leave next Septem- 
ber for Europe, where he will concertize during the season 
of 1921-22. As negotiations are pending for a tour of 
South America by Mr, Henry, he will probably not be 
heard in the United States, after this season, for at least 
two years, 

During May, June and July, Mr. Henry will teach in Chi- 
cago, and as this artist holds as high a reputation as a 
teacher as he does as a performer, his class promises to be 
a large one. He will give one free scholarship in it. Par- 
ticulars concerning Mr. Henry’s teaching may be obtained 
from Lilian Stout, 418 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Lieurance Working on Fantasy for Sousa 


Thurlow Lieurance, an authority on the music and folk- 
songs of the Indians of North America, is completing a 
new musical fantasy for Sousa’s Band which will be played 
during the coming season as a feature novelty of the 
March King’s concerts. For many years now, singers of 
many lands and races have recognized the American In- 
dian songs of Lieurance as among the finest and most 
authoritative lyric utterances of aboriginal America. The 
new instrumental fantasy for Sousa’s Band is to be the 
most notable and comprehensive musical projection of au- 
thentic Indian motives, themes and melodies yet offered 
in one work by Lieurance. 


Two Performances for Althouse in Lincoln 


Paul Althouse, who is now on a tour of the West where 
he is meeting with unqualified success, has been engaged to 
sing two performances in Lincoln, Neb., on Wednesday 
afternoon, March 30, and Thursday evening, March 31. 
In the afternoon he ‘will appear before the student body 
of the local high school, and in the evening he will sing in 
the City Auditorium. 
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Pianist-Organist, Ex ponent of London and New York 
Cin'Jone'i-Seper Saat, fe |. Interpretative Singer and Dance eunteie ae een | er 
largaret eacher Avaliable for conce Art 
201 West 85th Street. " a New York City, | 384 arneed Street areeidbens at Phone 8116 Douglas Rochester, N. Y. 
FLORENCE and 
G E M U N D £ R Masical Instruction 485 W. 119th St., N.Y.C 
one BARITONE 


Concert and Recitals 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway New York 








HARRIET FOSTER 


Contralto—Voice Teacher—Coach 
235 West 102nd 8t.,'New York 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Phone, 6400 River 





HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mir and Mrs. Frederick Heiner 
_ 1215 Douglas Street 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Warford 
1425 Broadway, York City 
New tox 
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SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 
m NEW YORK SCHOOL of Music AND ARTS 


150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 


Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September Ist Rates $180 and $250 (according to teacher for 
private lessons) which include board and room, 
tuition, lectures, classes, concerts, etc. No extras and same celebrated faculty, including Ralfé Leech 
Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Eugene Salvatore, Aloys Kremer, Frank Howard Warner, 
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Alexander Pero and many others. SEND FOR OUTLINE. 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART sew vor 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 
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Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A masical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 














TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Engagement Apply 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 


= MURPHY 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxitets—Carnecizg Hart, New York. 


CHARLES 


wiki CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
‘Indian Music-Talk. 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 

















Ganapol Studios 


of Musical Art 


Superior Training in Voice and Piano 
|| | 2515-2517 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
ik OF APPLIED MUSIC Woodman 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
PIANIST New York City 
4 Management: KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 





HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





Established 1849 Boston 140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BUSH & L ARNE Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 
HOLLAND, MICH. John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


Associate Directors. 
KimBatt Haut, Cuaicaco, IL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163} West!72ndi Street, INEW, YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: CaAkL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 











KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A, COWAN, President 











53xnp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution= MUSIC =Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 






it 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
and repertoire work. Department of Opere. 
Ideal location and residence department 
with superior equipment. 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Bavr, Directress 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincola Place, Brooklyn, N. Y Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
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BUTLER < 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Building, 


Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Werereoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
—— 


THE 


Masons Harmtin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 















Established 1864 





AN ICH-&-BACH 


ltra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City 
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A Leader for 80 Years =: 





SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia — 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The 


Nane SOAMEr 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
* For for for artistic excellence. 

* ben! years the Sohmer family 
been making Sohmer pianos. 

hare make the most artistic piano 

ible has been the one aim, and 

its ee is evidenced by 

the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be se ev on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so oneety beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably smeener, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


st OO OF Om 














THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 
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